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Preface 


We hope that this collection will be useful to students and instructors in philoso- 
phy and women’s studies as well as to members of the larger community who still 
wonder what feminist metaphysics and theory of knowledge could be. As we 
selected new essays for the second edition, we were mindful of the need to have a 
range of articles suitable for both introductory courses in philosophy and upper- 
division courses in feminist theory and in philosophy. Because the field of feminist 
philosophy has become increasingly complex, a few of the essays may be difficult 
for introductory students. However, the wider range of topics and approaches 
made possible by the inclusion of these essays will enrich the study of more 
advanced readers. 

The scope and organization of the papers remain the same in the second edi- 
tion. We continue to focus on western philosophical traditions, emphasizing con- 
temporary issues. Although many of the authors use historical figures in their 
discussions, only Genevieve Lloyd’s piece on Descartes has an historical focus. We 
also again exclude essays that are primarily concerned with ethics, social and polit- 
ical philosophy, or other fields of value theory.! Of course, many of the authors 
relate their subject matter to ethics and politics, as one might expect from feminist 
philosophers. 

As signposts for students, we have retained the use of the names of traditional 
fields of philosophy in section titles and organized our introductory material by 
fields. We hope that by reading both the general introduction and the introductory 
material at the beginning of each section, readers will be aided in their apprecia- 
tion of the many ways in which feminist philosophers are transforming various 
fields of philosophy. 

Instructors organizing courses around topics or themes, whether in women’s 
studies or in philosophy, will find clusters of articles on a theme both within indi- 
vidual sections (for example, the self in both Metaphysics and Philosophy of 
Mind/Body) and also throughout the collection. Consider the following topics: 
Subjectivity: Scheman, Ferguson, Code, Butler, Lugones, Irigaray; Social Con- 
struction: Scheman, Haslanger, Ferguson, Collins, Nelson, Butler, Bordo; Rational- 
ity: Lloyd, Jaggar, Code, Shiva, Tanesini; Emotions: Lloyd, Jaggar, Lugones; 
Differences: Scheman, Frye, hooks, Torres, Collins, Tanesini, Butler, Lugones; Iden- 
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tity Politics and the Politics of Location: hooks, Ferguson, Torres, Collins, Boyce 
Davies, Butler, Lugones; Postmodernism: Kristeva, Harding, Nye, Boyce Davies, 
Tanesini, Butler, Bordo, Irigaray; Psychoanalytic Theories: Scheman, Boyce Davies, 
Bordo; Standpoint Theories: Collins, Harding; Lesbian Theories: Frye, Ferguson, 
Butler; Sexuality: Haslanger, Boyce Davies, Butler, Bordo, Eugene, Irigaray. 

Thanks go to many people for their suggestions or support for our collective 
project. Since the publication of the first edition, colleagues at universities across 
the continent have shared their thoughts about the book with us. As we began to 
revise the collection, we received numerous responses to requests for comments in 
the newsletter of the Society of Women in Philosophy and on SWIP-L, and to the 
questionnaire sent by our publisher. Several people merit special thanks: our col- 
leagues Norma Alarccon, Sharon Bishop, Douglas Cannon, and Kayley Vernallis; at 
Routledge, editor Maureen MacGrogan, Adam Bohannon, and Laska Jimsen. 


NOTES 
1. A few of the recent anthologies that focus on feminist moral and political philosophy 
are Claudia Card, ed., Feminist Ethics (Lawrence, KS: University Press of Kansas, 1991); 
Elizabeth Frazer, Jennifer Hornsby, and Sabina Lovibond, eds., Ethics: A Feminist Read- 
er (Oxford: Blackwell, 1992); Marilyn Pearsall, ed., Women and Values: Readings in 
Recent Feminist Philosophy, 2d ed. (Belmont, CA: Wadsworth, 1993). 


Introduction 


Re philosophy springs from two sources: the feminist movement and 
traditional philosophy. The feminist movement has opened our eyes to the 
deep and varied ways in which the ideals and institutions of the world’s cultures 
are oppressive to women. In addition to offering critiques of male-dominated 
societies, feminists affirm the positive value of women’s experiences and provide 
models of consciousness raising and collective social action. In doing so, they 
demonstrate the value of integrating theory and practice. 

Feminist philosophers. utilize and contribute to the insights and work of the 
women’s movement. They critique the presuppositions of androcentric thought 
and institutions and construct new theories that give gender an appropriate place. 
As women’s lives and feminist practices change, so does the character of feminist 
philosophy (and of feminist theory more broadly). Feminist philosophers now 
address a wide range of issues from the overtly political, such as affirmative action 
and sexual harassment, to the metaphysical and epistemological underpinnings of 
the western philosophical tradition. As the essays in this volume demonstrate, 
there is a broad spectrum of interests as well as approaches and methods among 
feminist philosophers. 

Especially in its academic forms, feminist philosophy has its roots in both tra- 
ditional philosophy and the contemporary women’s movement. For it is primari- 
ly in traditional philosophy that feminist philosophers are educated. Traditional 
philosophy—the philosophical canon—has been shaped by men who have taken 
their experiences, values, ideals, and views of the world as the standard for all 
human beings. Yet in spite of these limitations, its themes remain the major focus 
of philosophy. Even those who critique the canon—such as feminists and post- 
modernists—are deeply influenced by it. 

However, the relation of feminist philosophers to the canon is complex and 
contested. Feminists, by definition, are in some way troubled by their traditional 
roots; they question or reject some aspects of the tradition, using it with a critical 
stance. Regardless of other differences among feminist philosophers, they would 
agree that many philosophers have held sexist or even misogynist views and that the 
androcentric features of philosophy make it limited, biased, and liable to oppressive 
use. They have also found racism, class bias, and other signs of privilege among 
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traditional philosophers. However, feminist philosophers disagree about the cen- 
trality and depth of androcentrism in philosophy, debating which features (and fig- 
ures) of the western tradition can be incorporated into theories that are fruitful for 
women and which must be discarded as hopelessly tainted. 

The essays in this volume are organized in a way that highlights feminist 
philosophers’ encounters with and critiques of traditional academic philosophy. 
By utilizing the traditional titles for some of the main fields of philosophy (admit- 
tedly a controversial move among feminists), readers can see the ways in which 
feminist philosophers engage with the categories and concepts of method, meta- 
physics, theory of knowledge, philosophy of science, philosophy of language, phi- 
losophy of religion, and philosophy of mind/body. Each section opens with an 
introduction contrasting a traditional conception of the field and its issues with 
feminist critiques that reconceive its problems and propose new ways of resolving 
them. The contributors are representative of a wide spectrum of feminist philo- 
sophical methods and concerns. 

The fact that the collection is divided into fields of philosophy should not 
obscure the recurrent themes in the essays. The first theme is a pervasive one that 
underlies much of feminist philosophy: the crucial importance of gender. Even if 
it is problematic what gender signifies and how gender is constituted, it still mat- 
ters in many different ways. Gender is important not only where one would 
expect, for example, in issues such as abortion, but also in abstract metaphysical 
issues, such as free will and determinism. Appreciating the widespread importance 
of gender, feminist philosophers resist speaking in a gender-neutral voice, value 
women’s experiences and interests, and seek to shift the position of women from 
object to one of subject and agent. 

A second theme in the essays concerns diversity among women. As feminist 
philosophers seek to articulate the meaning and implications of differences 
between women and men, it is important not to obscure or erase differences 
among women themselves. Unfortunately this has been and continues to be a 
problem, for racism, heterosexism, and other biases exist among feminists, too. 
For instance, some feminists who are western, white, heterosexual, Christian, mid- 
dle or upper class (or in another dominant position) have failed to recognize the 
ways in which they are privileged at the same time they are subordinated as 

women. Incorrectly believing their experiences to be universal, they have overgen- 

eralized, spoken on behalf of “women,” and in other ways silenced, ignored, and 
disrespected women different from themselves. The pain caused by these practices 
and theories has been documented and expressed by many women.! Thus when 
discussing differences among women, it is important not to focus simply on the 
impact of differences on feminist theory but also on the impact that ignoring dif- 
ferences has had on individual women themselves. 

At the same time, there are matters of theory that require serious attention. 
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The interconnections among gender, race, class, ethnicity, sexual orientation, and 
other dimensions are truly complex. If the experiences and concerns of women 
differ so widely, then feminists must ask whether women have enough in common 
to engage feminist politics or feminist theory. Feminist approaches vary on this 
topic. Some feminists believe that even the category “woman” itself has become 
problematic.* Others explore the overlaid, multifaceted identities of women. 
Feminists who have been marginalized often address issues in terms of identity 
politics and struggle with priorities on their own terms. Still others search for pat- 
terns of similarity amid the diversity. 

A third theme that runs through this volume is the relation of feminism to 
other critiques of the philosophical canon, especially postmodernism. Feminist 
philosophers have long struggled with their connections to the “emancipatory” 
texts of Marx and Freud; however, it is now postmodernists such as Derrida, 
Foucault, and Lacan with whom many feminists have engaged. A feminist/post- 
modernist alliance is in some ways a plausible one, for both challenge the ahistor- 
ical nature of much traditional philosophy and explore the ways in which power 
relations pervade intellectual discourse. Both postmodernists and feminists seek 
to deconstruct the “binary opposition” of concepts that occur in hierarchical dual- 
istic pairings. Consider examples that have played important roles in western 
thought: man/woman, culture/nature, mind/body, and reason/emotion. Tradi- 
tional philosophers have typically given higher value to man, culture, mind, and 
reason than to woman, nature, body, and emotion. This kind of thinking lends 
itself to a “logic of domination” in which the side of the pair assigned lower value 
can be justifiably subordinated to that with higher value. 

Postmodernists oppose this kind of thinking as part of their project to dis- 
mantle the “grand narratives” or universal theories of traditional philosophy. 
Postmodernists reject the search for underlying truth, certainty, and essences. 
They do not believe it possible to find universal principles that explain the natur- 
al and the social world; they reject standard notions of rationality and objectivity 
and the idea of a stable, knowing self. 

Postmodernists replace universal “totalizing” theories with discourses that are 
historically situated, concrete, fragmented, flexible, and diverse. For example, 
Foucault does not construct theories of human nature; instead he writes about the 
history of sexuality and the ways bodies are disciplined. Postmodern discourses 
create the kinds of conceptual spaces that many feminists find appropriate for 
their intellectual work. For example, a feminist might seek to dismantle the con- 
cept of gender or of a right: such concepts have no privileged status in a postmod- 
ern context. 

At the same time that feminism has affinities to postmodernism, there are 
differences and tensions as well. For postmodernists undermine many of the con- 
cepts that feminists themselves continue to use in their theories and practices. 
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Many ongoing feminist projects can accurately be understood as “modern” rather 
than postmodern, for they rely on the European philosophical frameworks of the 
sixteenth to the mid-twentieth centuries. For example, in everyday life, feminists 
sometimes find their most promising course of action within the framework of 
individual rights, for example, in a case of job discrimination or sexual harass- 
ment. The theoretical foundation for such struggles is liberal individualism—a 
modern theory, not a postmodern one. In philosophy of science and epistemolo- 
gy, some feminists choose to use standards of objectivity to be able to call atten- 
tion to bias in research. When feminists engage in political struggles to combat 
oppression it is useful, some think indispensable, to appeal to a modern concept of 
justice and of a stable moral agent. Women, long denied the status of moral agent 
and knower, duly note that just when they begin to claim these as their own, post- 
modernists seek to undercut the legitimacy of the notions. Although feminists are 
usually well aware of the limitations and biases of modern frameworks and con- 
cepts, they use them critically because feminist goals are thereby served. 

A fourth theme is implicit in the essays rather than explicit—the relation of 
feminist philosophy to feminist theory and to the interdisciplinary field of 
women’s studies (gender studies, feminist studies). Feminist philosophy is part of 
the network of feminist theory; feminist philosophers are members of the com- 
munity of scholars that make up women’s studies. Many of the essays in this vol- 
ume exhibit features that are associated with women’s studies as a field. The 
contributors cross traditional disciplinary boundaries by drawing on many kinds 
of sources and methods in their work; they sometimes use more personal styles of 
writing than have been customary in academic essays; they ensure that the con- 
cerns of everyday life bear on even the most theoretical topics; and they openly 
state their political assumptions and goals. Although most of the contributors are 
philosophers, they are joined by women with backgrounds spanning physics to lit- 
erature to religion; they all address fundamental questions within feminist theory 
and within philosophy. 

Feminist philosophy also shares other features with the wider field of women’s 
studies, notably, extraordinary growth and change. From the few feminist philos- 
ophy papers in the early 1970s, a rich, complex and fascinating feminist philo- 
sophical literature has developed. It addresses the spectrum of issues traditionally 
discussed by philosophers as well as many they have never imagined. It is difficult 
to predict the kinds of changes that will take place in feminist philosophy in the 
coming decades, but we look forward to their unfolding. 


NOTES 
1. See, for example, Gloria Anzaldia, ed., Making Face/Making Soul: Haciendo Caras 
(San Francisco: Aunt Lute Foundation Books, 1990); Chandra Talpade Mohanty, Ann 
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Russo, and Lourdes Torres, eds., Third World Women and the Politics of Feminism 
(Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 1991); and Inderpal Grewal and Caren 
Kaplan, eds., Scattered Hegemonies: Postmodernity and Transnational Feminist 
Practices (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1994). 

2. See, for example, Denise Riley, Am I That Name? Feminism and the Category of 
“Women” in History (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1988). 
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Part I 


Methodology 


here is no single philosophical method that all philosophers share. In fact, 

philosophers have long disagreed so deeply about the best or proper way to 
do philosophy that sometimes they even claim that their own particular philo- 
sophical method produces the only real philosophy; the rest is either worthless or 
belongs to some other discipline. Contemporary philosophers of many kinds (tra- 
ditional, postmodern, feminist, and others) debate what kind of philosophy is 
worth doing at all. 

Similarly, neither do all feminists in general nor feminist philosophers in par- 
ticular agree on a single method. Although consciousness raising is extremely 
valuable for feminists (even sometimes considered to be the core of feminist 
method), it is rarely used alone in feminist scholarship. Instead, it is combined 
with numerous disciplinary approaches. In addition, feminist philosophers have 
various methodological preferences within philosophical traditions. 

Regardless of their variations, feminist philosophers agree that there is a need 
to scrutinize the deep methodological assumptions and practices of every philo- 
sophical tradition. The kinds of fundamental questions feminists raise include the 
extent to which the methods of philosophy presuppose or mesh with the domi- 
nant political ideology of the culture of its practitioners; the extent to which philo- 
sophical methods ignore, obscure, devalue, or deny the experiences and points of 
view of women and other outsiders; and whether or to what extent the methods of 
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philosophy are compatible with or useful for the methods of feminist theory and 
feminism. 

For example, consider how a feminist philosopher might respond to analytic 
philosophers who believe that their method is “neutral, “impartial, “objective,” or 
free from ideological commitment because they are only analyzing language. She 
could point out that analytic philosophers have overlooked the important fact 
that language is male biased insofar as it embodies the concepts and conceptual 
schemes of the ideology of its time. To do philosophical analysis of language that 
raises no question about this androcentrism is not to be objective, neutral, or 
impartial, but is instead to affirm the male-biased view of the world that is embed- 
ded in the language. 

Some particular styles of doing philosophy may be more problematic than 
others. Janice Moulton focuses on a style she calls the “adversary paradigm.” In 
this paradigm, adversaries try to defend their positions against counterexamples 
produced by their opponents. Moulton points out some of the serious limitations 
and biases of their paradigm if it is considered the best (or only) way to do philos- 
ophy. She also links the adversary paradigm to the views of aggression and success 
commonly held in our culture. 

Naomi Scheman addresses the gendered nature of philosophical methods and 
problems by asking who the philosophical subject is. Who is the “we” who take 
seriously philosophical problems such as the relation of the mind to the body and 
the existence of the material world? Scheman’s focus is not on the actual men who 
set the philosophical debate, but on what she calls the “ideal” or “normative” 
philosophical subject. She believes that feminists should try to discover and undo 
the ways in which gender, race, class, and other markings of privilege have figured 
in the construction of the ideal, normative philosophical subject. 

Both bell hooks’s and Marilyn Frye’s essays bear on important methodological 
issues among feminists, namely, how to understand the significance of differences 
among women and the effect of these differences on feminist theory/philosophy 
and on women themselves. Frye asks a fundamental methodological question: Is it 
possible to engage in feminist theory? As part of her argument that it is, she inter- 
prets generalizations about women as statements of patterns that can affect differ- 
ent women in various ways. Frye maintains that the feminist theoretical project, 
The World, According to Women, is an anthology of overlapping “threads held 


‘together by friction.” 


bell hooks articulates the meaning of choosing to speak from the margin. For 
hooks, to be in the margin is “to be part of the whole but outside the main body.” 
She underscores the positive, radical value of thinking from the margin—a place 
of resistance and possibility at the same time it is the site of oppression, of lack of 
safety, and of risk. The resistance of which hooks speaks includes resistance to 
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white feminists who create a discourse of the “other” that continues to be an 
oppressive stance. 

Another issue of feminist controversy is the extent to which feminist philoso- 
phers should rely on the methods of traditional philosophy. This issue resonates 
not only in the essays in this section, but in others throughout the book. In a recent 
essay in Hypatia, Ann Garry proposes that feminists ask the following questions 
about a philosophical method in order to determine its degree of androcentrism 
and its usefulness for feminist philosophy/theory: 


° Do its goals (for example, truth, clarity, or uncovering the structure of 
things) tend to reinforce the status quo or lend themselves to the possibility 
of social change? 

¢ Does its way of formulating problems, issues, and theories encourage the 
inclusion of a wide variety of women’s points of view and allow women to 
speak with authority? 

¢ Are its central concepts and assumptions gender-biased, not merely in their 
origin, but in deep, continuing ways? 

¢ Are its strategies for answering questions, solving problems, and supporting 
theories compatible with a vast array of styles of learning, justification, and 
decision making of both women and men? 

° Does it facilitate uncovering roles that gender, politics, power, and social 
context play in philosophy as well as in other facets of life? 

° Does it provide adequate grounds for evaluating feminist-motivated research 
and knowledge claims and for judging progress in feminist politics? 

¢ Are its criteria for success and failure appropriate for feminist goals?! 


NOTES 
1. See Ann Garry, “A Minimally Decent Philosophical Method? Analytic Philosophy 
and Feminism,” Hypatia 10:3 (1995), 7-30. 
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Chapter 1 


A Paradigm of Philosophy: 
The Adversary Method 


Janice Moulton 


THE UNHAPPY CONELATION OF AGGRESSION WITH SUCCESS 

t is frequently thought that there are attributes, or kinds of behavior, that it is 
I good for one sex to have and bad for the other sex to have. Aggression is a par- 
ticularly interesting example of such an attribute. This paper investigates and crit- 
icizes a model of philosophic methodology that accepts a positive view of 
aggressive behavior and uses it as a paradigm of philosophic reasoning. But before 
I turn to this paradigm, I want to challenge the broader view of aggression that 
permits it positive connotations. 

Defined as “an offensive action or procedure, especially a culpable unprovoked 
overt hostile attack,” aggression normally has well-deserved negative connota- 
tions. Perhaps a standard image of aggression is that of an animal in the wild try- 
ing to take over some other animal’s territory or attacking it to eat it. In human 
contexts, aggression often invokes anger, uncontrolled rage, and belligerence. 

However, this negative concept, when it is specifically connected to males qua 
males or to workers in certain professions (sales, management, law, philosophy, 
politics) often takes on positive associations. In a civilized society, physical aggres- 
sion is likely to land one in a jail or a mental institution. But males and workers in 


" certain professions are not required to physically attack or eat their customers and 


co-workers to be considered aggressive. In these contexts, aggression is thought to 
be related to more positive concepts such as power, activity, ambition, authority, 
competence, and effectiveness—concepts that are related to success in these pro- 
fessions. And exhibition of these positive concepts is considered evidence that one 
is, or has been, aggressive. 

Aggression may have no causal bearing on competence, superiority, power, 
etc., but if many people believe aggressive behavior is a sign of these properties, 
then one may have to learn to behave aggressively in order to appear competent, to 
seem superior, and to gain or maintain power. This poses a dilemma for anyone 
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who wants to have those positive qualities, but does not wish to engage in “culpa- 
ble unprovoked overt hostile attacks.” 

Of reluctant aggressors, males have an advantage over females. For as members 
of the masculine gender, their aggression is thought to be “natural.” Even if they do 
not engage in aggressive behavior, they can still be perceived as possessing that 
trait, inherently, as a disposition. And if they do behave aggressively, their behav- 
ior can be excused—after all, it’s natural. Since women are not perceived as being 
dispositionally aggressive, it looks like they would have to behave aggressively in 
order to be thought aggressive. On the other hand, since women are not expected 
to be aggressive, we are much more likely to notice the slightest aggressive behav- 
ior on the part of a woman while ignoring more blatant examples by men just 
because they are not thought unusual. But when done by a female, it may be con- 
sidered all the more unpleasant because it seems unnatural. Alternatively, it may 
be that a woman who exhibits competence, energy, ambition, etc. may be thought 
aggressive and therefore unnatural even without behaving aggressively. Since, as I 
shall argue, aggressive behavior is unlikely to win friends and influence people in 
the way that one would like, this presents a special problem for women. 

Some feminists dismiss the sex distinction that views aggression in a female as 
a negative quality and then encourage females to behave aggressively in order to 
further their careers. I am going to, instead, question the assumption that aggres- 
sion deserves association with more positive qualities. I think it is a mistake to 
suppose that an aggressive person is more likely to be energetic, effective, compe- 
tent, powerful or successful and also a mistake to suppose that an energetic, effec- 
tive, etc. person is therefore aggressive. 

Even those who object to sex-roles stereotyping seldom balk specifically at the 
assumption that more aggressive people are better suited to “be the breadwinners 
and play the active role in the production of commodities of society, but only at the 
assumption that aggression is more natural to one sex than the other.! Robin Lakoff 
assumes that more aggressive speech is both more effective and typical of males, and 
objects to the socialization that forbids direct questions and assertions, devoid of 
polite phrases, in women’s speech.? Lakoff recognizes that the speech she character- 
izes as women’s speech is frequently used by male academics, but she still assumes 
that aggressive speech is more powerful and more effective. She does not see that 
polite, nonabrupt speech, full of hesitations and qualifiers can be a sign of great 
- power and very effective in giving the impression of great thought and deliberation, 
or in getting one’s listeners on one’s side. Although polite, nonabrupt speech can be 
more effective and have more power than aggressive speech, the conceptual confla- 
tion of aggression with positive concepts has made this hard to remember. 

Consider some professional occasions where aggression might be thought an 
asset. Aggression is often equated with energy, but one can be energetic and work 
hard without being hostile. It may seem that aggression is essential where there is 
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competition, but people who just try to do their best, without deliberately trying to 
do in the other guy may do equally well or even better. Feelings of hostility may be 
distracting, and a goal of defeating another may sidetrack one to the advantage of 
a third party. Even those who think it is a dog-eat-dog world can see that there is a 
difference between acting to defeat or undermine competition and acting aggres- 
sively towards that competition. Especially if one’s success depends on other par- 
ties, it is likely to be far wiser to appear friendly than to engage in aggressive 
behavior. And in professions where mobility is a sign of success, today’s competi- 
tors may be tomorrow’s colleagues. So if aggression is likely to make enemies, as it 
seems designed to do, it is a bad strategy in these professions. What about other 
professional activities? A friendly, warm, nonadversarial manner surely does not 
interfere with persuading customers to buy, getting employees to carry out direc- 
tions conscientiously, convincing juries, teaching students, getting help and coop- 
eration from coworkers, and promotions from the boss. An aggressive manner is 
more likely to be a hindrance in these activities. 

If these considerations make us more able to distinguish aggression from pro- 
fessional competence, then they will have served as a useful introduction to the 
main object of this essay: an inquiry into a paradigm of philosophy that, perhaps 
tricked by the conflation of aggression and competence, incorporates aggression 
into its methodology. 


Scientific Reasoning 

Once upon a time it was thought that scientific claims were, or ought to be, objec- 
tive and value-free; that expressions of value were distinguishable from expres- 
sions of fact, and that science ought to confine itself to the latter. This view was 
forsaken, reluctantly by some, when it was recognized that theories incorporate 
values, because they advocate one way of describing the world over others, and 
that even observations of facts are made from some viewpoint or theory about the 
world already presupposed.? 

Still devoted to a fact-value distinction, Popper recognized that scientific state- 
ments invoked values, but believed that the reasoning in science was objective and 
value-free.* Popper argued that the primary reasoning in science is deductive. 
Theories in science propose laws of the form “All A’s are B’s” and the job of scien- 
tific research is to find, or set up, instances of A and see if they fail to produce or 
correlate with instances of B. The test of a theory was that it could withstand 
attempts to falsify it. A good theory encouraged such attemps by making unex- 
pected and broad claims rather than narrow and expected claims. If instances of B 
failed to occur given instances of A, then the theory was falsified. A new theory 
that could account for the failure of B to occur in the same deductive manner 
would replace the old theory. The reasoning used to discover theories, the way a 
theory related to physical or mathematical models or other beliefs, was not con- 
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sidered essential to the scientific enterprise. On this view, only the thinking that 
was exact and certain, objective and value-free was essential to science. 

However, Kuhn then argued that even the reasoning used in science is not 
value-free or certain.> Science involves more than a set of independent generaliza- 
tions about the world waiting to be falsified by a single counterinstance. It involves 
a system, or paradigm, of not only generalizations and concepts, but beliefs about 
the methodology and evaluation of research: about what are good questions to 
ask, what are proper developments of the theory, what are acceptable research 
methods. One theory replaces another, not because it functions successfully as a 
major premise in a greater number of deductions, but because it answers some 
questions that the other theory does not—even though it may not answer some 
questions the other theory does. Theory changes occur because one theory is more 
satisfying than the other, because the questions it answers are considered more 
important. Research under a paradigm is not done to falsify the theory, but to fill 
in and develop the knowledge that the paradigm provides a framework for. The 
reasoning involved in developing or replacing a paradigm is not simply deductive, 
and there is probably no adequate single characterization of how it proceeds. This 
does not mean that it is irrational or not worth studying, but that there is no sim- 
ple universal characterization of good scientific reasoning. 

This view of science, or one like it, is widely held by philosophers now. It has 
been suggested that philosophy too is governed by paradigms. 


PHILOSOPHY REASONING—THE ADVERSARY PARADIGM 
Tam going to criticise a paradigm or part of a paradigm in philosophy.‘ It is the 
view that applies the now-rejected view of value-free reasoning in science to rea- 
soning in philosophy. On this view all philosophic reasoning is, or ought to be, 
deductive. General claims are made and the job of philosophic research is to find 
counterexamples to the claims. And most important, the philosophic enterprise is 
seen as an unimpassioned debate between adversaries who try to defend their own 
views against counterexamples and produce counterexamples to Opposing views. 
The reasoning used to discover the claims, and the way the claims relate to other 
beliefs and systems of ideas are not considered relevant to philosophic reasoning 
if they are not deductive. I will call this the Adversary Paradigm. 
Under the Adversary Paradigm, it is assumed that the only, or at any rate, the 
_ best, way of evaluating work in philosophy is to subject it to the strongest or most 
extreme opposition. And it is assumed that the best way of presenting work in phi- 
losophy is to address it to an imagined opponent and muster all the evidence one 
can to support it. The justification for this method is that a position ought to be 
defended from, and subjected to, the criticism of the strongest opposition; that 
this method is the only way to get the best of both sides; that a thesis that survives 
this method of evaluation is more likely to be correct than one that does not; and 
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that a thesis subjected to the Adversary Method will have passed an sobjective: 

test, the most extreme test possible, whereas any weaker criticism or evaluation 
will, by comparison, give an advantage to the claim to be evaluated and therefore 
not be as objective as it could be. Of course, it will be admitted that the Adversary 
Method does not guarantee that all and only sound philosophical claims will sur- 
vive, but that is only because even an adversary does not always think of all the 
things that ought to be criticized about a position, and even a proponent does not 
always think of all the possible responses to criticism. However, since there is no 
way to determine with certainty what is good and what is bad philosophy, the 
Adversary Method is the best there is. If one wants philosophy to be objective, one 
should prefer the Adversary Method to other, more subjective, forms of evaluation 
that would give preferential treatment to some claims by not submitting them to 
extreme adversarial tests. Philosophers who accept the Adversary Patadiony in 
philosophy may recognize that scientific reasoning is different, but think ae 
much the worse for science. At least philosophy can be objective and value-free. 

I am going to critize this paradigm in philosophy. My objection to the 
Adversary Method is to its role as a paradigm. If it were merely one procedure 
among many for philosophers to employ, there might be nothing worth objecting 
to except that conditions of hostility are not likely to elicit the best reasoning. But 
when it dominates the methodology and evaluation of philosophy, it restricts and 
misrepresents what philosophic reasoning is. . 

It has been said about science that criticism of a paradigm, however Wartant 
ed, will not be successful unless there is an alternative paradigm available to 
replace it.” But the situation in philosophy is different. It is not that We have to walt 
for an alternative form of reasoning to be developed. Nonadversarial reasoning 
exists both outside and within philosophy but our present paradigm does not rec- 


ognize it. 


DEFECTS OF THE ADVERSARY PARADIGM . 

The defense of the Adversary Method identified adversary criticism with severe 
evaluation. If the evaluation is not adversarial it is assumed it must be weaker and 
less effective. I am going to argue that this picture is mistaken. . 

As far back as Plato it was recognized that in order for a debate or discussion to 
take place, assumptions must be shared by the parties involved.’ A debate is not 
possible among people who disagree about everything. Not only must they agree 
about what counts as a good argument, what will be acceptable as relevant data, 
and how to decide on the winner, but they must share some premises in order for 
the debate to get started. . 

The Adversary Method works best if the disagreements are isolated ones, about 
a particular claim or argument. But claims and arguments about particular things 
rarely exist in isolation. They are usually part of an interrelated system of ideas. 
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Under the Adversary Paradigm we find ourselves trying to disagree with a system 
of ideas by taking each claim or argument, one at a time. Premises which might 
otherwise be rejected must be accepted, if only temporarily, for the sake of the 
argument. We have to fight our opponents on their terms. And in order to criticize 
each claim individually, one at a time, we would have to provisionally accept most 
of the ideas we disagree with most of the time. Such a method can distort the pre- 
sentation of an opponent’s position, and produce an artificially slow development 
of thought. 

Moreover, when a whole system of ideas is involved, as it frequently is, a debate 
that ends in defeat for one argument, without changing the whole system of ideas 
of which that argument was a part, will only provoke stronger support for other 
arguments with the same conclusion, or inspire attempts to amend the argument 
to avoid the objections. Even if the entire system of ideas is challenged, it is unlike- 
ly to be abandoned without an alternative system to take its place. A conclusion 
that is supported by the argument in question may remain undaunted by the 
defeat of that argument. In order to alter a conclusion, it could be more effective to 
ignore confrontation on the particular points, not provide counterexamples, how- 
ever easy they may be to find, and instead show how other premises and other data 
support an alternative system of ideas. If we are restricted to the Adversary 
Method we may have to withhold evaluation for a system of ideas in order to find 
a common ground for debate. And the adversarial criticism of some arguments 
may merely strengthen support for other ideas in the system, or inspire makeshift 
revisions and adjustments. 

Moreover, the Adversary Paradigm allows exemption from criticism of claims 
in philosophy that are not well worked out, that are “programmatic.” Now any the- 
sis in philosophy worth its salt will be programmatic in that there will be implica- 
tions which go beyond the thesis itself. But the claims that have become popular in 
philosophy are particularly sketchy, and secure their immunity from criticism 
under the Adversary Paradigm because their details are not worked out. A pro- 
grammatic claim will offer a few examples that fit the claim along with a predic- 
tion that, with some modification (of course), a theory can be developed along 
these lines to cover all cases. Counterexamples cannot refute these claims because 
objections will be routinely dismissed as merely things to be considered later, 
when all the details are worked out. Programmatic claims have burgeoned in phi- 
losophy, particularly in epistemology and philosophy of language. It has become a 
pattern for many philosophy papers to spend most of the paper explaining and 
arguing against other claims and then to offer a programmatic claim or conjecture 
of one’s own as an alternative at the end without any support or elaboration. 
(Perhaps this is the beginning of a new paradigm that is growing out of a short- 
coming in the evaluation procedures of the Adversary Paradigm.) Some program- 
matic claims that were once quite popular are now in disrepute, such as sense-data 
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theories, but not because they were disproved, perhaps more because they failed to 
stuucceed—no one ever worked out the details and/or people gave up hope of ever 
doing so. The Adversary Method allows programmatic claims to remain viable in 
philosophy, however sketchy or implausible, as long as they are unrefuted. 


MISINTERPRETING THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 

Under any paradigm we are likely to reinterpret history and recast the positions of 
earlier philosophers. With the Adversary Paradigm we understand earlier philoso- 
phers as if they were addressing adversaries instead of trying to build a foundation 
for scientific reasoning or to explain human nature. Philosophers who cannot be 
recast into an adversarial mold are likely to be ignored.? But our reinterpretations 
may be misinterpretations and our choice of great philosophers may be based not 
so much on what they said as on how we think they said it. 

One victim of the Adversary Paradigm is usually thought to be a model of 
adversarial reasoning: The Socratic Method. The Socratic Method is frequently 
identified with the elenchus, a method of discussion designed to lead the other 
person into admitting that her/his views were wrong, to get them to feel what is 
sometimes translated as “shame” and sometimes as “humility.” Elenchus is usually 
translated as “refutation,” but this is misleading because its success depends on 
convincing the other person, not on showing their views to be wrong to others. 
Unlike the Adversary Method, the justification of the elenchus is not that it sub- 
jects claims to the most extreme opposition, but that it shakes people up about 
their cherished convictions so they can begin philosophical inquiries with a more 
open mind. The aim of the Adversary Method, in contrast, is to show that the 
other party is wrong, challenging them on any possible point, regardless of 
whether the other person agrees. In fact, many contemporary philosophers avoid 
considerations of how to convince, supposing it to be related to trickery and bad 
reasoning. 

In general the inability to win a public debate is not a good reason for giving 
up a belief. One can usually attribute the loss to one’s own performance instead of 
to inadequacies in one’s thesis. A public loss may even make one feel more strong- 
ly toward the position that wasn’t done justice by the opposition. Thus the 
Adversary Method is not a good way to convince someone who does not agree 
with you. 

The elenchus, on the other hand, is designed just for that purpose. One looks 
for premises that the other person will accept and that will show that the original 
belief was false. The discussion requires an acceptance by both parties of premises 
and reasoning. 

Of course, one could use the elenchus in the service of the Adversary Paradigm 
to win a point rather than convince. And it has been assumed by many that that is 
what Socrates was doing, that his style was insincere and ironic,! that his criti- 
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cisms were harsh and his praise sarcastic. But in fact Socrates’s method is con- 
trasted with that of an antagonist or hostile questioner in the dialogues.!! Socrates 
jokes frequently at the beginning of a dialogue or when the other party is resisting 
the discussion, and the jokes encourage the discussion, which would not be the 
case if they were made at the expense of the speaker.!? Any refusals and angry 
responses Socrates received occurred when cherished ideas were shaken and not as 
a result of any adversary treatment by Socrates.!3 Socrates avoided giving an opin- 
ion in opposition to the one being discussed lest it be accepted too easily without 
proper examination. His aim is not to rebut, it is to show people how to think for 
themselves. 

We have taken the elenchus to be a duel, a debate between adversaries, but this 
interpretation is not consistent with the evidence in the dialogues. I suspect that 
the reason we have taken Socrates’s method to be the Adversary Method, and con- 
sequently misunderstood his tone to be that of an ironic and insincere debater 
instead of that of a playful and helpful teacher, is that under the influence of the 
Adversary Paradigm we have not been able to conceive of philosophy being done 
any other way. 


RESTRICTIONS OF PHILOSOPHICAL ISSUES 

The Adversary Paradigm affects the kinds of questions asked and determines the 
answers that are thought to be acceptable. This is evident in nearly every area of 
philosophy. The only problems recognized are those between opponents, and the 
only kind of reasoning considered is the certainty of deduction, directed to oppo- 
sition. The paradigm has a strong and obvious influence on the way problems are 
addressed. 

For example in philosophy of language the properties investigated are ana- 
lyzed when possible in terms of properties that can be subjected to deductive rea- 
soning. Semantic theory has detoured questions of meaning into questions of 
truth. Meaning is discussed in terms of the deductive consequences of sentences. 
We ask not what a sentence says, but what it guarantees, what we can deduce from 
it. Relations among ideas that affect the meaning are either assimilated to the 
deductive model or ignored.!4 

In philosophy of science, the claim that scientific reasoning is not essentially 
deductive has led to “charges of irrationality, relativism, and the defense of mob 
rule.!° Watkins, Nondeductive reasoning is thought to be no reasoning at all. It is 
thought that any reasons that are good reasons must be deductive and certain. 

In ethics, a consequence of this paradigm is that it has been assumed that there 
must be a single supreme moral principle. Because moral reasoning may be the 
result of different moral principles that may make conflicting claims about the 
right thing to do, a supreme moral principle is needed to “adjudicate rationally 
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[that is, deductively] among different competing moralities.”!° The relation be- 
tween moral principles and moral decision is thought to be deductive. A supreme 
moral principle allows one to deduce, by plugging in the relevant factors, what is 
right or wrong. More than one principle would allow, as is possible if one starts 
from different premises, conflicting judgments to be deduced. The possibilities 
that one could adjudicate between conflicting moral precepts without using 
deduction, that there might be moral problems that are not the result of conflicts 
in moral principles, and that there might be moral dilemmas for which there are 
no guaranteed solutions, are not considered. 

There is a standard “refutation” of egoism that claims that egoism does not 
count as an ethical theory and therefore is not worthy of philosophical considera- 
tion because an egoist would not advocate egoism to others (would not want oth- 
ers to be egoists, too). It is assumed that only systems of ideas that can be openly 
proclaimed and debated are to count as theories, or as philosophy. Again this is the 
Adversary Paradigm at work, allowing only systems of ideas that can be advocated 
and defended, and denying that philosophy might examine a system of ideas for its 
own sake, or for its connections with other systems.!7 

There are assumptions in metaphysics and epistemology that language is nec- 
essary for thinking, for reasoning, for any system of ideas. It is denied that crea- 
tures without language might have thoughts, might be able to figure out some 
things, because the only kind of reasoning that is recognized is adversarial reason- 
ing and for that one must have language.!® 

With the Adversary Paradigm we do not try to assess positions or theories on 
their plausibility or worthiness or even popularity. Instead we are expected to con- 
sider, and therefore honor, positions that are most unlike our own in order to show 
that we can meet their objections. So we find moral theories addressed to egoists,!? 
supremacy of theories of knowledge aimed at skeptics. Since the most extreme 
opposition may be a denial of the existence of something, much philosophic ener- 
gy is expended arguing for the existence of some things, and no theory about the 
nature of those things ever gets formulated. We find an abundance of arguments 
trying to prove that determinism is false because free will exists, but no positive 
accounts giving an explanation, in terms of chance and indeterminism, of what 
free will would be. Philosophers debate and revive old arguments about whether 
God exists, but leave all current discussions about what the nature of God would 
be to divinity schools and religious orders. 

Philosophy, by attention to extreme positions because they are extreme, pre- 
sents a distorted picture about what sorts of positions are worthy of attention, giv- 
ing undo attention and publicity to positions merely because they are those of a 
hypothetical adversary’s and possibly ignoring positions that make more valuable 
or interesting claims. 
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THE PARADIGM LEADS TO BAD REASONING 

It has mistakenly been assumed that whatever reasoning an adversary would 
accept would be adequate reasoning for all other circumstances as well.2° The 
Adversary Paradigm accepts only the kind of reasoning whose goal is to convince 
an opponent, and ignores reasoning that might be used in other circumstances: to 
figure something out for oneself, to discuss something with like-minded thinkers, 
to convince the indifferent or the uncommitted. The relations of ideas used to 
arrive at a conclusion might very well be different from the relations of ideas need- 
ed to defend it to an adversary. And it is not just less reasoning, or fewer steps in 
the argument that distinguishes the relations of ideas, but that they must be, in 
some cases, quite different lines of thought. 

In illustration, let us consider the counterexample reasoning that is so effective 
in defending one’s conclusions against an adversary. When an adversary focuses 
on certain features of a problem, one can use those features to construct a coun- 
terexample. To construct a counterexample, one needs to abstract the essential 
features of the problem and find another example, an analogy, that has those fea- 
tures but that is different enough and clear enough to be considered dispassion- 
ately apart from the issue in question. The analogy must be able to show that the 
alleged effect of the essential features does not follow. 

But in order to reach a conclusion about moral issues or scientific theories or 
aesthetic judgments, one may have to consider all the important features and their 
interactions. And to construct an analogy with all the features and their interac- 
tions, which is not part of the issue in question, may well be impossible. Any exam- 
ple with all the features that are important may just be another example of the 
problem at issue. If we construct an analogy using only some of the important fea- 
tures, or ignoring their interactions, a decision based on this could be bad reason- 
ing. It would ignore imporant aspects of the problem. 

Consider a work in the Adversary Paradigm, Judith Thomson’s excellent “A 
Defense of Abortion.”2! Thomson says: All right, let’s give the “right-to-lifers” all 
their premises. Let’s suppose, for the sake of argument, that a fetus is a person, and 
even that it is a talented person. And then she shows by counterexample that it 
does not follow that the fetus has a right to life. Suppose that you woke up one 
morning and found that you were connected to a talented violinist (because he 
had a rare kidney disease and only you had the right blood type) and the Music 
- Lover's Society had plugged you together. When you protested, they said, “Don’t 
worry, it’s only for nine months, and then he'll be cured. And you can’t unplug him 
because now that the connection has been made, he will die if you do.” Now, 
Thomson says to the right-to-lifers, surely you have the right to unplug yourself. If 
the time were shorter than nine months, say only nine minutes, you might be an 
awful person if you did not stay plugged in, but even then you have the right to do 
what you want with your body. 
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The violinist analogy makes the main point, and Thomson explains it by com- 
paring the right to one’s own body to the right to property (a right that the right- 
to-lifers are unlikely to deny). One’s right to property does not stop because some 
other person needs it, even if they need it to stay alive. 

The argument using a counterexample is as effective against adversaries as any 
argument could be, and therefore a good method for arguing within the adversary 
tradition. One uses the premises the adversary would accept—property rights, the 
fetus as a person—and shows that the conclusion—that “unplugging” yourself 
from the fetus is wrong—does not follow. In general, in order to handle adver- 
saries one may abstract the features they claim to be important, and construct a 
counterexample which has those same features but in which the conclusion they 
claim does not hold. 

All Thomson tried to show was that abortion would not be wrong just because 
the fetus was a person.? She did not show that abortion would, or would not, be 
wrong. There are many features beside personhood that are important to the peo- 
ple making a decision about abortion: That it is the result of sexual intercourse so 
that guilt, atonement or loyalty about the consequences may be appropriate; that 
the effects only occur to women, helping to keep a power-minority in a powerless 
position; that the developing embryo may be genetically like others who are loved; 
that the product would be a helpless infant brought into an unmanageable situa- 
tion; that such a birth would bring shame or hardship to others. There are many 
questions connected to whole systems of ideas that need answers when abortion is 
a personal issue: What responsibility does one have to prevent shame and hard- 
ship to others—parents, friends, other children, future friends and future chil- 
dren? When do duties toward friends override duties of other sorts? How is being 
a decent person related to avoiding morally intolerable situations—dependence, 
hate, resentment, lying? There is a lot of very serious moral reasoning that goes on 
when an individual has to make a decision about abortion, and the decisions made 
are enormously varied. But this moral reasoning has largely been ignored by 
philosophers because it is different from the reasoning used to address an adver- 
sary and it is too complex and interrelated to be evaluated by counterexamples. 

A good counterexample is one that illustrates a general problem about some 
principle or general claim. Counterexample reasoning can be used to rule out cer- 
tain alternatives, or at least to show that the current arguments supporting them 
are inadequate, but not to construct alternatives or to figure out what principles do 
apply in certain situations. Counterexamples can show that particular arguments 
do not support the conclusion, but they do not provide any positive reason for 

accepting a conclusion, nor can they show how a conclusion is related to other 
ideas. 

If counterexample reasoning is not a good way to reach conclusions about 
complex issues, and it is a good way to construct arguments to defeat adversaries, 
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then we should be careful when we do philosophy to bear this in mind. Instead, 
most of the time we present adversary arguments as if they were the only way to 
reason. The Adversary Paradigm prevents us from seeing that systems of ideas that 
are not directed to an adversary may be worth studying and developing, and that 
adversarial reasoning may be incorrect for nonadversarial contexts. 


How would discarding the Adversary Paradigm affect philosophy? Any paradigm 
in philosophy will restrict the way reasoning is evaluated. I have argued that the 
Adversary Paradigm not only ignores some forms of good reasoning, but fails to 
evaluate and even encourages some forms of bad reasoning. However, criticism of 
the Adversary Paradigm is not enough; we need alternatives. 

One of the problems with a paradigm that becomes really entrenched is that it 
is hard to conceive of how the field would operate without it. What other method 
of evaluating philosophy is there but the Adversary Method? 

An alternative way of evaluating reasoning, already used in the history of phi- 
losophy and history of science, is to consider how the reasoning relates to a larger 
system of ideas. The questions to be asked are not just “Must the argument as it 
stands now be accepted as valid?” but also “What are the most plausible premises 
that would make this argument a good one?” “Why is this argument important?” 
“How do its form and its conclusion fit in with other beliefs and patterns of rea- 
soning?” For example, one can consider not only whether Descartes’s proofs of the 
existence of God are valid, but what good reasons there are for proving the exis- 
tence of God; how Descartes’s concept of God is related to his concept of causation 
and of matter. One can examine the influence of methodology and instrumenta- 
tion in one scientific field on the development of a related field.23 Such an 
approach to relations of ideas that are not deductive can also be evaluated. We can 
look at how world views relate to different philosophical positions about free will 
and determinism, about rationality and ethical valules, about distinctions claimed 
between mind and body, self and other, order and chaos. 

A second way of treating systems of ideas involves a greater shift from the 
Adversary Paradigm. It may even require a shift in our concept of reasoning for it 
to be accepted. It is that experience may be a necessary element in certain reason- 
ing processes. While many philosophers recognize that different factual beliefs, 
and hence basic premises, may arise from different experiences, it is believed that 
philosophical discussions ought to proceed as if experience plays no essential role 
in the philosophical positions one holds. Experience may be necessary to resolve 
factual disputes but aside from errors about the facts, any differences in experience 
that might account for differences in philosophical beliefs are ignored or denied. 
It is thought that all genuine philosophical differences can be resolved through 
language. This belief supports the Adversary Paradigm, for adversarial arguments 
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could be pointless if it was experience rather than argument that determined 
philosophical beliefs. Yet might it not be possible, for example, that belief in a 
supreme deity is correlated with perceived ability to control one’s future? When 
there is little control, when one is largely powerless to organize one’s environment, 
then belief in a deity helps one to understand, to be motivated to go on, to keep in 
good spirits. When one feels effective in coping with the world, then belief in a 
supreme being does not contribute to a satisfactory outlook. Belief in a deity 
would benefit, would be rational for the very young, the very old, the poor and the 
helpless. But for others, with the experience of being able to control their own lives 
and surroundings, the difference in experience would give rise to a different belief. 

I am not arguing for this account, but suggesting it as an illustration for how 
different experiences could determine different philosophical positions that are 
not resolvable by argument. A similar case might be made for differences in the 
free will/determinism issue. 


These alternatives to the Adversary Paradigm may be objected to by philosophers 
who are under the delusion that philosophy is different from science, that unlike 
science, its evaluation procedures are exact and value-free. But for those who 
accept that what philosophers have said about science (that scientific evaluation is 
not free from uncertainty and values, because it is dependent on paradigms) is 
also true of philosophy, other means of evaluation besides the Adversary Method 
will not be so objectionable. 

I have been criticizing the use of the Adversary Method as a paradigm. And I 
think one of the best ways to reduce its paradigm status is to point out that it is a 
paradigm, that there are other ways of evaluating, reasoning about and discussing 
philosophy. 
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Many people disagree with the universal beneficence and moral considerations advo- 
cated by current ethical theories and think that they, and many others, by putting 
their own interests first, are thereby egoists. But their limited beneficence, which 
Hume thought was the foundation of morality, is very different from the egoism 
headlined by philosophers. A philosopher’s egoist has no moral beliefs and not only 
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ments even with benevolence. But surely the reasoning needed for people who care 
about others will be different than for people who do not care about others at all. 
Judith Jarvis Thomson, “A Defense of Abortion.” Philosophy and Public Affairs 1 
(1971): 47-66. 

Thomson, in general, makes it very clear that she is addressing an adversary. Never- 
theless, she does claim to reach some conclusion about the morality of abortion, 
although the central issues for people making the decision are barely discussed—the 
consequences. See her section 8. 

Lindley Darden and Nancy Maul, “Interfield Theories,” Philosophy of Science 44 (1977): 
43-64. 


Chapter 2 
The Unavoidability of Gender 


Naomi Scheman 


philosophers are distinguished from other people in part by the problems they 
A have: how do we know whether the external world exists, or whether we have 
bodies or others have minds: and if we do have both minds and bodies, how are 
they connected? It isn’t, of course, supposed to be only philosophers who have 
these problems. Rather, just as the problems of how to make sure bridges stay up 
are problems not solely for structural engineers, but for all of us who drive or walk 
across bridges, so we are all supposed to have philosophical problems, and philoso- 
phers are those who are equipped, by interest and training, to best answer them for 
the rest of us. 

Feminist philosophers have queried the questions of philosophy, asking who is 
this “we” whose problems these are, out of whose experiences do they arise, and 
from whose perspective are they salient? The usual answer has, of course, been 
men (or some men: those who are white and otherwise privileged), that is, people 
like the people who have been philosophers. 

I don’t think this answer is quite right. As the feminist critics have argued,! the 
maleness of (most) philosophers, insofar as it has been reflected in their philoso- 
phy, has been a matter not of biology but of culture, not the possession of certain 
chromosomes, hormones, and bodily characteristics, but the learning of certain 
norms of thought, feeling, and behavior. But according to the usual way of under- 
standing the feminist argument, call it the Standard Account, philosophers, having 
become men according to these norms, just do find some things rather than others 
interestingly problematic, and some methods rather than others useful for address- 
ing those problems: philosophy is male in that its problems are born out of and its 
methods are recommended by distinctively masculine ways of being in the world. 

Arguments about the maleness of philosophy, so understood, have been chal- 
lenged, interestingly, by feminists, most notably by Jean Grimshaw,? who argues 
that being a man has historically been neither necessary nor sufficient for thinking 
like one. A recent project of recovery of women philosophers from antiquity 
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onward would bear out the non-necessity of maleness: many of the rediscovered 
women philosophized indistinguishably from their male contemporaries,? as cer- 
tainly many women philosophers do today. And, conversely, Grimshaw gives 
examples of male philosophers whose views seem to diverge from masculinist 
orthodoxy, without there being any reason to believe that their sex role socializa- 
tion did so. Such criticisms are, I believe, effective against the Standard Account, 
and to some extent against the actual arguments that get so construed. I want here 
to give a slightly different argument, leaving it open how closely this alternative 
account of the maleness of philosophy reflects the views of the various feminist 
critics: it is, at least, significantly different from the Standard Account, and it is, I 
think, true. 

We can start by asking again who the philosophical “we” is. For those who use 
it unreflectively (and it is instructive—and dismaying—to note how readily and 
often even those of us who have learned to be suspicious of it do use it unreflec- 
tively)* it is assumed to be everyone. It is, we (philosophers) are taught, to mistake 
the philosophical tone of voice for the sociological or social psychological to reply 
to a question about the relation of the mind to the body by asking “whose mind to 
whose body?” But subtly or overtly many philosophers indicate that they don’t 
entirely mean to include everyone in the “we,” and it’s frequently unclear where 
they mean to and where they don’t. (One of the strongest arguments against the 
use of the supposedly generic “he,” “man,” etc., is that such terms are ambiguous, 
and the reader often can’t tell which is meant.) Part of what is distressing to many 
women in reading philosophical texts is the experience of taking oneself to be 
included in the “we” and coming up short against the realization that one really 
wasn t. 

One way to approach the question of the identity of the philosophical “we” is 
by looking at the problems that, as participants in philosophical conversation, we 
are supposed to have. One striking thing about the core epistemological problems 
defining modern philosophy is that the philosophers who discuss them acknowl- 
edge that by and large people are not concerned with such questions, that even the 
philosophers themselves go about their daily lives untroubled by not being able to 
answer the questions they pose in their writing. Descartes, who, more than anyone 
else, got us started on these questions, explicitly regarded his insouciance in the 
face of unresolved doubt as merely provisional: he thought it was imperative for 
the development of a reliable science or ethics that fundamental metaphysical and 
epistemological questions be resolved and knowledge put on an unassailable foot- 
ing. But, notoriously, his resolution, particularly as it relies on a Scholastic proof 
of the existence of God, has convinced far fewer readers than have his arguments 
for the doubt it was meant to lay to rest. Cartesian scepticism, for its inventor a 
powerful tool for the acquisition of certainty, has been, for those who have fol- 
lowed him, a slippery-sided abyss we cannot climb out of. 
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Humeans would have us simply steer clear of that abyss, noting that that way 
madness lies, and that without venturing to its edge we can give accounts of what 
the world is like and how we know about it that are good enough. Many contem- 
porary philosophers would agree, eschewing the demands of foundationalism and 
absolute certainty in favor of one or another sort of naturalized epistemology. 
That is, many philosophers have simply joined the rest of the world, which con- 
ducts its business on the other side of the abyss from where the philosophical sub- 
ject as constructed by Descartes found himself. But there are unanswered 
questions about what that character (the one Hume failed to find on his intro- 
spective search) was doing over there, why he had the problems he had, and 
whether we can simply turn our backs on him. 

The problems at the heart of modern epistemology concern the possibility of 
securely bridging one or another gulf: between the mind and the body, the self and 
others, the inner and the external world. The form of all those problems is the 
same: the philosophical subject finds himself on one side of the gulf and attempts 
to assess the possibilities of establishing reliable cognitive contact with what lies 
on the other side of it. What is striking is that the gulfs are not simply given: rather, 
the authoritative subject puts them in place with the very gestures by which he 
secures his authority. Again, the Meditations is the clearest expression of this activ- 
ity of self-constitution, as the self of the cogito is discovered/created by successive 
gestures of estrangement from everything taken previously to constitute the self 
and to anchor it in the world. 

Without the rigor of Cartesian doubt, authoritative modern subjectivity has 
deployed essentially the same gestures, of self-constitution through the achieve- 
ment of independence from others and disidentification with and control over the 
body, the senses, and the emotions. Those who are taken to be in the best position 
to know are those who are believed to be objective, distanced, dispassionate, inde- 
pendent, and nonemotionally rational. That is, those who define themselves 
through the norms of epistemic authoritativeness acquire, as a residue of that act 
of self-constitution, the problems of philosophy. They don’t, however, in New Age 
parlance, “own their problems.” Instead, philosophical problems are mocked: they 
are for wimps, irrelevant eggheads who can’t even match their own socks. The 
scorn masks the anxiety that is coded in those problems, anxiety about whether 
and how connections can actually be established and maintained with a potential- 
ly embarrassing body, with threatening other people, and with an obdurately 
physical world. The anxiety is grounded in the norms that require that the body, 
other people, and the rest of the world be thought of in those ways, and conse- 
quently philosophical problems are originally problems for the fictive self that is 
constituted by those norms, and only derivatively for any real people, insofar as we 
identify ourselves with the project of living up to those norms. 
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It is evident in much, even contemporary, philosophical writing that the 
philosophical subject is not, in fact, any real person. Consider, for example, 
Kripke’s Pierre.® Pierre, growing up in Paris, came to believe, from many descrip- 
tions and photographs, that, as he would have put it, “Londres est jolie.” After 
moving to London, he came to believe that the city where he was residing was any- 
thing but pretty, a belief he expressed in English as, “Whatever else you can say 
about it, it’s certainly not true that London is pretty.” He learned the name of the 
city he now resides in not by having “Londres” translated, but ostensively, and, in 
fact, he never has learned that “Londres” and “London” refer to the same city. 
Invoking some apparently uncontroversial principles concerning translation and 
belief attribution, Kripke generates a puzzle about what Pierre believes about the 
prettiness of London. That the puzzle has in turn generated a small philosophical 
industry is an indication of how entrenched is the (typically unarticulated) 
assumption that the philosophical subject is not you or me, whatever gender we 
might be. 

The puzzle is generated by noting that there seem to be adequate grounds for 
attributing to Pierre the belief that London is pretty, and also adequate grounds 
for attributing to him the negation of that belief, and there seem to be no grounds 
for calling him irrational. Worse, there seem equally to be adequate grounds for 
our both asserting and denying the statement that Pierre believes that London is 
pretty, and there’s even less reason to think that we, as innocent observers of 
Pierre’s confusion, are irrational. 

Now, if Pierre were one of us (real people), what we (other real people) would 
say, as Wittgenstein is good at reminding us, is that there simply isn’t any good 
answer to the question of what Pierre believes about the prettiness of London. It 
isn’t that “believes p” is vague, like “is bald”: if all we knew were the evidence in one 
of Pierre’s linguistic homes, we would be justified in unequivocally affirming or 
denying of him that he believes that London is pretty. Rather, for us (real people) 
there are no necessary or sufficient conditions for belief attributions, nor any prin- 
ciples, about translation or anything else, that tell us what beliefs to attribute. We 
pay attention to what people say and do and, depending on an unspecifiable range 
of contextual circumstances, we interpret them (or, for that matter, ourselves) as 
having certain beliefs (or desires, attitudes, emotions, intentions. ..). And some- 
times things aren't straightforward in the ways they usually are, and we don’t know 
what to say, beyond telling the whole story: we can’t sum up that story as “he 
believes p” or “he believes not-p.”” 

That’s how it is with real people. But Pierre isn’t a real person, nor are those 
who find his story genuinely puzzling. Pierre is a philosophical example, and those 
who puzzle over him are philosophers. Now, all the philosophers I know also hap- 
pen to be real people, but it isn’t qua real people that Pierre worries them. One 
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worries about Pierre because one wants, and thinks it reasonable to expect to have, 
a theory about such things as belief, and one has certain ideas about what theories 
have to look like in order to be worth having. In order for it to be even remotely 
plausible that one will ever get such a theory, the phenomena, or at least the 
descriptions of them, have to be sufficiently orderly; the data have to be regiment- 
ed. It has, for example, to be either true or false that Pierre believes that London is 
pretty. It won’t do to say what real people say about other real people, that, if you 
look at it this way, he certainly seems to, and if you look at it that way, he certainly 
seems not to: why are you so intent on getting me to check one box or the other? 
(Think of how maddening survey research questions can be for us real people.) 

One might reply that the philosophical subject—both the subject of the prob- 
lems, like Pierre, and the subject who has the problems, the philosopher—are ide- 
alizations, like the gases that appear in the Ideal Gas Laws. But, I want to suggest, 
unlike airplane models in wind chambers or mathematical models of falling 
objects in perfect vacuums, philosophical subjects are normative. They aren’t just 
how people will be assumed to be for the purpose of figuring something out about 
them. Rather, the regimentation of the data of experience and the assumption 
that, for example, such things as beliefs are definite states of individuals, reflect a 
view of persons as atomistically self-contained, which is how they ought to be if 
they are to acquire and exercise socially recognized authority.® 

The modern philosophical “we” is akin to the “we” in such documents as the 
U.S. Declaration of Independence and Constitution and the French Declaration of 
the Rights of Man. The kinship is, of course, nonaccidental. The modern philo- 
sophical subject was conceived, most explicitly by Descartes, as constituting him- 
self° as epistemically authoritative, an authority that, as both its champions and 
its antagonists recognized, had far-reaching political, religious, and economic 
causes and effects. It is that subject—the bourgeois individual—who has held the 
center of the world-historical stage for the past two hundred years, and it is an 
open question whether or not he will—or should—continue to do so. 

If one acknowledges the legitimacy of the claims of variously marginalized 
others to share center stage fully with the European and Euro-American men who 
have heretofore claimed it, that open question becomes one of the possibility of 
shedding the gender and race identifications that have characterized the fully 
authorized subject. Are those identifications merely contingent, in that only white 
men have been believed capable of approximating the norm or have had the 
opportunity, the encouragement, or the permission to do so? Or are those identi- 
fications intrinsic to the norms; can we meaningfully call the norms themselves 
white and male? That is, are the norms of authorized subjectivity the norms, not 
of personhood per se, but the norms of nonuniversalizable privilege? 

Gender and, equally, race are, therefore, unavoidable epistemological issues, 
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authority. Furthermore, the connections between that authority and political, eco- 
nomic, and religious empowerment make it politically imperative that we answer 
the questions about the nature of the gender and race identifications of that nor- 
mative subject. One may believe, as no doubt most philosophers currently do, that 
those identifications are merely contingent, as well as outdated and unjust.!° 
Extending a line of argument going back at least as far as Descartes himself and 
made politically explicit by Mary Wollstonecraft, John Stuart Mill, and Harriet 
Taylor, they would argue that the norms of philosophical subjectivity have been 
wrongly offered for approximation only to European and Euro-American men 
and that such norms should be equally available to all, and we should expect all to 
be equally likely to approximate them and to be empowered by so doing. What is 
important to realize is that such a position is not well described as holding that 
epistemology has nothing to do with gender (or with race). Rather, it is to 
embrace, at least in part, the agenda of what is commonly known as liberal femi- 
nism (or civil rights, integrationist, or assimilationist race politics), which advo- 
cates the extension to women (or people of color) the privileges and forms of 
authority and empowerment currently available to white men. 

Most self-identified feminist philosophers would disagree with this agenda, 
arguing that the norms of philosophical subjectivity are the norms of essentially 
inegalitarian gender privilege, and that such norms need to be challenged, not 
extended.!! (Similar arguments are being made about the essentially inegalitarian 
race privilege encoded in those norms.)!? On such views, the constitution of 
philosophical subjectivity is of a piece with the constitution of normative privi- 
leged masculinity, and, like it, gives a partial and distorted picture of what human 
beings can and should be like and which human capacities are epistemically fruit- 
ful and reliable.'? 

A frequently criticized feature of the projects of feminist philosophers such as 
Susan Bordo, Jane Flax, Evelyn Fox Keller, Jacquelyn Zita, and me are that we are, 
in differing ways, psychoanalytic. On the Standard Account we are taken to be psy- 
choanalyzing particular philosophers or, perhaps, all men of their time, race, and 
class. I share the doubts of our critics about the plausibility of any such project, 
and would not describe what we are doing in those terms. (I am not sure here of 
the extent to which any of the others would agree with me.) Rather, I would take 
the analysand to be the normative philosophical subject: the persona of the 
Meditations as he discovers/constructs himself, the ideally rational scientist or cit- 
izen of the liberal state, or Pierre and those he puzzles. The problems they have 
need to be seen in the light of their distinctive project of self-constitution, as the 
epistemically authoritative modern subject. Such a project of self-constitution, 
like any developmental project, leaves a distinctive residue of unresolved prob- 
lems, and psychoanalytic theory is defined by its undertaking to unearth and 
examine those residues. (Freudian psychoanalytic theory, to take the best known 
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example, is, | would argue, most helpfully understood as an account of certain cul- 
turally normative projects of self-constitution and of the neuroses that are the 
characteristic residues of unresolved aspects of those projects.)# 

Thus, on such a view, philosophical problems become intellectualized subli- 
mations of the neuroses of privilege, not to be solved, but, as Wittgenstein put it, 
dissolved by profound alterations in our forms of life: “The sickness of a time is 
cured by an alteration in the mode of life of human beings, and it was possible for 
the sickness of philosophical problems to get cured only though a changed mode 
of thought and of life, not through a medicine invented by an individual.”!> 

Such a view of the problems of philosophy will, no doubt, appear implausible 
or even perverse to most philosophers. My concern here is not to argue for it, but 
to argue that whatever grounds one has for rejecting it, or for rejecting any other 
explicitly feminist account of the relation of gender to epistemology, are not 
grounds for claiming that gender is irrelevant to epistemology. Rather, those who 
think that the problems of philosophy we have inherited are everyone’s, that the 
philosophical “we” as currently constituted is universal, are committed to the 
belief that the norms of self-constitution that give rise to those problems are 
appropriately thought of as human norms: they are, that is, committed to the 
extension of the ideals of liberalism to all women and to men of color. 

One can deny the appropriate universality of these norms without claiming that 
various others reason in ways that are distinctively different from how white men 
reason: the claim is rather that we need to uncover and undo the implicit markings 
of gender and race privilege in the construction of subjectivity. The challenge of 
feminist philosophy is thus connected to the challenge of radical feminist and post- 
colonialist politics: do we need and can we formulate a radically different subjectiv- 
ity, constituted by radically different norms, and authoritative on radically different 
grounds? Any answer needs to start with the question that began this paper: who is 
the “we” whose needs and capabilities frame these questions? 
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magine that a single individual had written up an exhaustive description of a 

sedated elephant as observed from one spot for one hour and then, with 
delighted self-satisfaction, had heralded that achievement as a complete, accurate 
and profound account of The Elephant.! The androcentrism of the accumulated 
philosophy and science of the “western” world is like that. A few, a few men, have 
with a like satisfaction told the story of the world and human experience—have 
created what pretends to be progressively a more and more complete, accurate and 
profound account of what they call “Man and His World.” The Man whose 
(incomplete) story this is turns out to be a species of males to which there is 
awkwardly, problematically and paradoxically appended a subspecies or alter- 
species of individuals which men are born of but which are not men. It is, to put it 
mildly, a story which does not fit women and in which women do not fit. 

In the light of what is generally considered common knowledge (i.e., the offi- 
cial story of “Man and His World”) a great deal of most women’s experience 
appears anomalous, discrepant, idiosyncratic, chaotic, “crazy.”? In that dim light 
our lives are to a great extent either unintelligible or intelligible only as patholog- 
ical or degenerate. As long as each woman thinks that her experience alone is thus 
discrepant, she tends to trust the received wisdom and distrust her own senses and 
judgment. For instance, she will believe that her “inexplicable” pain is imaginary, 
a phantasm. It is in the consciousness raising conversations among women 
(however intentionally or unintentionally joined) that women discover that simi- 
lar “anomalies” occur in most of their lives and that those “anomalies” taken 
together form a pattern, or many patterns. The fragments which were each 
woman’s singular oddities (often previously perceived as her own faults or defects) 
are collectively perceived to fit together into a coherent whole. The happy side of 
this is that we learn we are not sick or monstrous and we learn to trust our percep- 
tion. The unhappy side is that the coherent whole we discover is a pattern of 
oppression. Women’s lives are full and overflowing with evidence of the imbal- 
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anced distribution of woes and wealth as between the women and the men of each 
class, race and circumstance. In consciousness raising the data coalesesces into 
knowledge: knowledge of the oppression of women by men. 

When women’s experience is made intelligible in the communications of 
consciousness raising we can recognize that it is in the structures of men’s stories 
of the world that women don’t make sense—that our own experience, collectively 
and jointly appreciated, can generate a picture of ourselves and the world within 
which we are intelligible. The consciousness raising process reveals us to ourselves 
as authoritative perceivers which are neither men nor the fantastical, impossible 
feminine beings which populate the men’s world-story. Our existence is not inher- 
ently paradoxical or problematic. Our existence is an indigestible mass of 
discrepant data for the patriarchal world-story. From the point of view of the 
discrepant data, that story appears appallingly partial and distorted—it seems a 
childish and fantastic, albeit dangerous, fiction. Assuming our perceptual author- 
ity, we have undertaken, as we must, to re-write the world. The project of feminist 
theory is to write a new Encylopaedia. It’s title: The World, According to Women.5 

The historically dominant “western” man-made world-story claims universal- 
ity and objectivity but, from the point of view of feminists, conspicuously lacks 
both. Thinking to improve upon that story, we assumed ours should be both. By 
adding voices to the conversation, we expected we would achieve a broader 
consensus in the intersubjective agreement that justifies the claim to objectivity, 
and thus also a grounding for legitimate universalization.4 

As most introductory philosophy textbooks will tell you, the “western” tradi- 
tion of philosophy presupposes the intelligibility of the universe—the doctrine the 
it and we (human beings) are such that it can be understood by us. The human 
knower, in principle any human knower, can, in principle, understand the 
universe.> This presupposes a fundamental uniformity of human knowers such 
that in principle any knower is interchangeable with any other knower. In practice 
it means that as you add to the group whose intersubjective agreement will count 
as objectivity, you are adding pieces of a single and coherent cosmic jigsaw puzzle. 
You may not know where the pieces fit, but you presume it is not possible that any 
of them do not fit. Noncongruence of observers’ observations either is merely 
apparent or is due to observers’ mistakes or errors which are themselves ultimately 
explainable, ultimately congruent with the rest of the world-picture. Buying this 
body of doctrine, one thinks all knowers are essentially alike, that is, are essentially 
like oneself; one thinks then that one can speak not just as oneself, but as a human 
being. 

For feminist thinkers of the present era the first and most fundamental act of 
our own emancipation was granting ourselves authority as perceivers, and we 
accomplished that act by discovering agreement in the experiences and percep- 
tions of women. It makes sense that when the feminist thinker assumes her 
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authority as a knower, she would claim her equal perceptual rights in the pseudo- 
democracy of the interchangeable knowers of the intelligible universe. It makes 
sense that she would carry over the assumption that all knowers are essentially 
alike into the supposition that all humans similarly positioned (in this case, as 
women in patriarchy) have in principle, as knowers, the same knowledge. She 
would think she could speak not just as herself, but as a woman. 

The new world-writers had first to overcome the deceptions and distortions 
which made us unknown to ourselves. We have made remarkable progress: many, 
many of us have rewritten many chapters of our own lives and are living lives 
neither we nor our mothers would have imagined possible, or even imagined at all. 
We have deconstructed canons, re-periodized history, revised language, dissolved 
disciplines, added a huge cast of characters and broken most of the rules of logic 
and good taste. But we have also discovered our own vast ignorance of other 
women of our own time. We have repeatedly discovered that we have overlooked 
or misunderstood the truths of the experience of some groups of women and that 
we have ourselves been overlooked or misunderstood by some other segment or 
school of feminist thought. We have had great difficulty coming to terms with the 
fact of differences among women—differences associated with race, class, ethnic- 
ity, religion, nationality, sexuality, age, physical ability and even such variety among 
women as is associated just with peculiarities of individual personal history. 

What we want to do is to speak of and to and from the circumstances, experi- 
ence and perception of those who are historically, materially, culturally 
constructed by or through the concept woman. But the differences among women 
across cultures, locales and generations make it clear that although all female 
humans may live lives shaped by concepts of Woman, they are not all shaped by the 
same concept of Woman. Even in any one narrowly circumscribed community 
and time, no female individual is a rubber stamp replica of the prevailing concept 
of Woman. (In the case of the concept of Woman that prevails in my neighbor- 
hood, the concept itself is internally contradictory; nobody could fit it.) Further- 
more, Woman is not the only concept or social category any of us lives under. Each 
of us is a woman of some class, some color, some occupation, some ethnic or reli- 
gious group, and one is or is not someone’s sister, wife, mother, daughter, aunt, 
teacher, student, boss or employee. One is, or is not, alcoholic, a survivor of cancer, 
a survivor of the Holocaust. One is or is not able-bodied. One is fat or thin. One is 
lesbian or heterosexual or bisexual or off-scale. A woman of color moves in the 
(“western”) world as both “a woman” and “of color.’ A white woman also moves 
both as woman and as white, whether or not her experience forces upon her a clear 
consciousness of the latter. Lesbians must reject the question: are you more funda- 
mentally women, or lesbians? And we insist that heterosexual women recognize 
that everywhere they move as women they also move as heterosexual. No one 
encounters the world simply as a woman. Nobody observes and theorizes simply 
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as a woman. If there are in every locale perspectives and meanings which can prop- 
erly be called women’s, there is nonetheless no such thing as a or the woman’s story 
of what is going on. 

Schematically, and experientially, The Problem of Difference in Feminist 
Theory is simple: a good deal of feminist thinking has issued in statements and 
descriptions that pertain to “women,” and are not modified to mark distinctions 
among women. And these are the sorts of statements their authors want to be 
making. But when such statements and descriptions are delivered in public they 
meet up with critics, who are women, who report that the statements are appallingly 
partial, untrue or even unintelligible when judged by those women’s own experi- 
ence and by what is common knowledge among women of their kind, class or 
group. This criticism seems to be (and I have felt it to be), simply, devastating. 

Feminism (the worldview, the philosophy) rests on a most empirical base, 
namely, staking your life on the trustworthiness of your own body as a source of 
knowledge. It rests equally fundamentally on intersubjective agreement, since it is 
some kind of agreement in perceptions and experience among women which gives 
our sense-data, our body-data, the compelling cogency which made it possible to 
trust it. It is an unforgetable, irreversible and definitive fact of feminist experience 
that respect for women’s experience/voice/perception/knowledge, our own and 
others; is the ground and foundation of our emancipation—of both the necessity 
and the possibility of rewriting, recreating, the world. Thus it is only by a violent 
dishonesty that we could, or can, fail to give credence to women’s voices even when 
they wildly differ and conflict. And when we do give them credence it soon 
becomes clear that taken as a whole, “women’s experience” is not uniform and 
coherent in the ways required to ground a structure of knowledge, as that would 
traditionally be understood.® 

Thus has the feminist faith in and respect for the experience and voice of every 
woman seemed to lead us into the valley of the shadow of Humanism—wishy- 
washy, laissez-faire, ’'m OK-Yowrre OK, relativistic humanism (or seemed more 
recently to lead us into the bottomless bog of relativistic apolitical postmod- 
ernism) where there are no Women and there is no Truth. Which is not where we 
want to be. 

The way out, or the way back in, I think, is to get clearer about how the practice 
of feminist theory departed from the predominating modern “western” episte- 
mology even before some theorists began revising feminism into a form of post- 
modernism. 


The world-story we have rejected is written in a code whose syntax respects 
enumerative, statistical and metaphysical generalization. Of these, enumerative 
generalization is probably kindest to particulars. But it is so weak that to be true 
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such a generalization must do a kind of violence by remarking the unremarkable 
and unsaying everything that is worth saying about the indivduals in question. 
(For example, I hardly honor my colleagues in the MSU Philosophy Department 
by saying that they all have offices on the MSU campus, which is the most substan- 
tial thing I can think of that I know is really unqualifiedly true of each and every 
one of them.) Statistical generalization may be the next kindest to particulars since 
it is cheerful about coexisting with, that is, ignoring, discrepant data. Metaphysical 
generalization, declaring this or that to be the what-it-is of a thing, threatens the 
annihilation of that which does not fit its prescription. For example: Women are 
nurturant; if you are not nurturant you are not a real woman, but a monster. All 
generalization seems unjust to particulars, as is reflected in the aversion people so 
commonly have to “being labelled.” Generalization subsumes particulars, reduces 
them to a common denominator. Nomination is domination, or so it seems. 

It might seem that in response to the embrassment of these paradoxes, we 
should retreat into autobiography or string suitable adjectives onto the noun 
“woman,” and many of us have tried both. [Speaking as an able-bodied college- 
educated christian-raised middle-class middle-aged and middle-sized white anglo 
lesbian living in the midwest, I can report that these strategies both reduce one to 
silliness and generate serious questions about adjective order in English.] More 
moderately, we might back up to narrowing the subject of our claims to specific 
groups of women identified by race, class, nationality or so forth. In some cases we 
have done this (at the risk, even so, of overgeneralizing or stereotyping), but what 
we have to say, or what we thought we had to say, is not just a compendium of 
claims about the circumstances and experiences of women of particular groups. 
Our project is theoretical, philosophical, political. You have to have some sort of 
genuinely general generality to have theory, philosophy, politics. 

But from the start, feminism has been going at generality in another way. We 
need to pay more attention to what we have been doing. In consciousness raising, 
there is a movement away from the isolation of the individual, the particular. But 
even in the most culturally homogeneous local consciousness raising group, 
women’s lives were not revealed to be as alike as two copies of the morning paper; 
we agreed neither in the details of our experience nor in opinions and judgments. 
We perceived similarities in our experiences, but we did not determine the relative 
statistical frequencies of the events and circumstances we found to be “common.” 
And the question of what a woman is, far from being answered, was becoming 
unanswerable and perhaps unaskable. The generalizing movement of our 
“science” was not to metaphysical, statistical or universal generalization. In 
consciousness raising women engage in a communication that has aptly been 
called “hearing each other into speech.” It is speaking unspoken facts and feelings, 
unburying the data of our lives. But as the naming occurs, each woman’s speech 
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creating context for the other’s, the data of our experience reveal patterns both 
within the experience of one woman and among the experiences of several 
women. The experiences of each woman and of the women collectively generate a 
new web of meaning. Our process has been one of discovering, recognizing, and 
creating patterns—patterns within which experience made a new kind of sense, or 
in many instances, for the first time made any sense at all. Instead of bringing a 
phase of enquiry to closure by summing up what is known, as other ways of 
generalizing do, pattern recognition/construction opens fields of meaning and 
generates new interpretive possibilities. Instead of drawing conclusions from 
observations, it generates observations. 

Naming patterns is not reductive or totalitarian. For instance, we realize that 
men interrupt women more than women interrupt men in conversation: we 
recognize a pattern of dominance in conversation—male dominance. We do not 
say that every man in every conversation with any woman always interrupts. (We 
do not hazard a guess, either, as to the exact statistical frequency of this phenom- 
enon, though once someone did a study on it, it turned out to be even higher than 
any of us suspected.) We do not close any questions about men’s awareness of 
what they are doing, or women’s experience of it. What we do is sketch a schema 
within which certain meanings are sustained. It makes sense of a woman feeling 
stifled, frustrated, angry or stupid when she is in the company of men. It makes 
sense of the women who lower the pitch of their voices and use the most elite 
vocabulary they can command when they want to be heard in a male realm. And 
when a man repeatedly interrupts me, I do not just dumbly suffer the battery; in 
knowledge of the pattern, I interpret this event, I know it as an act, as “dominant- 
ing.” Recognizing a pattern like this can also lead out along various associative axes 
to other discoveries. The pattern of conversational interruption readily suggests 
itself as a simile for the naming of other abridgements, interferences and amputa- 
tions we suffer but have not named. 

Patterns sketched in broad strokes make sense of our experiences, but not ina 
single unified or uniform sense. They make our different experiences intelligible 
in different ways. Naming patterns is like charting the prevailing winds over a 
continent; there is no implication that every individual and item in the landscape 
is identically affected.§ For instance, male violence patterns experiences as differ- 
ent as that of overprotective paternalism and of incest, as different as the veil and 
the bikini. The differences of experience and history are in fact necessary to 
perception of the patterns. It is precisely in the homogeneity of isolation that one 
cannot see patterns and one remains unintelligible to onself. What we discover 
when we break into connection with other women cannot possibly be uniform 
women’s experience and perception, or we would discover nothing. It is precisely 
the articulation and differentiation of the experiences formulated in conscious- 
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ness raising that gives rise to meaning. Pattern discovery and invention requires 
encounters with difference, with variety. The generality of pattern is not a gener- 
ality that defeats or is defeated by variety. 


Our game is pattern perception; our epistemological issues have to do with the 
strategies of discovering patterns and articulating them effectively, judging the 
strength and scope of patterns, properly locating the particulars of experience 
with reference to patterns, understanding the variance of experience from what we 
take to be a pattern. As I see it the full reflective philosophical discussion of these 
issues has barely begun, and I cannot write the treatise which develops them either 
alone or yet. But I will survey some of the territory. 

We have used a variety of strategies for discovering patterns, for making sense 
of what does not make sense. The main thing is to notice what doesn’t make sense. 
Discovering patterns requires novel acts of attention. Consciousness-raising tech- 
niques typically promote just such unruliness by breaking the accustomed struc- 
tures of conversation. Adopting practices designed to give every woman equal 
voice and equal audience, and to postpone judgment, defense, advocacy and 
persuasion, the members of the group block the accustomed paths of thought and 
perception. In the consequent chaos, they slide, wander or break into uncharted 
semantic space. In this wilderness one can see what doesn’t make sense—incon- 
gruities, bizarreness, anomaly, unspeakable acts, unthinkable accusations, “seman- 
tic black holes.”? These things are denied, veiled, disguised or hidden by practices 
and language which embody and protect privileged perceptions and opinions. But 
they are often, perhaps characteristically, flagged by “outlaw emotions,”!° and a 
powerful strategy of discovery therefore is to legitimize an outlaw emotion. You 
feel something—anger, pain, despair, joy, an erotic rush—which is not what you 
are supposed to be feeling. Everything invites you to stifle it, decide you are imag- 
ining it or are overreacting, or declare yourself crazy or bad. The strategy of discov- 
ery, enabled by the consciousness raising structures, is to put that feeling at the 
center, let it be presumed normal, appropriate, true, real, and then see how every- 
thing else falls out around it. Over and over, for instance, women’s pain, once taken 
simply as pain—real and appropriate pain—discovers and confirms the pattern 
and reiterated patterns of male violence. Similarly, giving any “minority” voice 
centrality in the force-field of meanings discovers patterns to us." 

Other strategies of pattern perception are all the familiar strategies of creativ- 
ity and of self-defense: cultivating the ability to be astounded by ordinary things, 
the capacity for loving attention, confidence in one’s senses, a sensitivity to smoke- 
screens and fishy stories, and so on. 

Pattern perception and processes of checking such perception also requires 
recognition that not everything that is intelligibly located by a pattern fits the 
pattern. A great deal of what I have said over the years about women is not true of 
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me (as critics both hostile and friendly have often pointed out) and much of it is 
not true of most of the women I have said it to. One reason this is so is that many 
of the patterns we discover are not so much descriptive and prescriptive—patterns 
of expectation, bribe and penalty which many individual women manage to devi- 
ate from to a greater or lesser extent by rejection, resistance or avoidance. A very 
significant aspect of feminist theory is an affirmation of the disparity between the 
lived reality of women and the patterns of patriarchy. In the project of making 
oneself intelligible, it is as useful to recognize forces to which one is not yielding as 
to recognize forces by which one is being shaped or immobilized. For instance, 
there are kinds of prudishness, “modesty,” and shame which shape women’s expe- 
rience of sexuality (not of course in all cultures, but certainly not only in “western” 
cultures). For the women who are not contaminated by these diseases, it is 
nonetheless relevant to some of the meanings of their sexual experience that many 
women are thus shaped, that many men expect women to be so, and that the 
woman who is exceptional in this respect has acquired her own shape partly in 
resistance to the force of that mold and/or partly by some form of insulation or 
obliviousness which surely has other interesting manifestations too. Recognizing 
the pattern and “placing” herself in the range of meanings it sets up will contribute 
to her understanding of herself and her world even if she is not a woman 
restrained and distorted by sexual shame. 

But in addition to the fact that individual divergence from the pattern we 
perceive is not generally to be understood as a disconfirmation of the alleged exis- 
tence or strength of the pattern, there are limits to how much any one pattern 
patterns. 

Patterns are like metaphors. (Perhaps patterns are metaphors.) Just as an illu- 
minating metaphor eventually breaks down when persistently pressed, the 
patterns that make experience intelligible only make so much of it intelligible at a 
time, and over time that range may change. In the case of pressing a good 
metaphor, one finds out a great deal by exploring its limits, understanding where 
and why it breaks down. Similarly with patterns. An important part of pattern 
perception is exploring the range of the pattern, and a way of going wrong is 
misjudging scope. 

An example of this sort of mistake that comes from the heart of some impor- 
tant feminist theorizing is in perceptions of patterns of dependence of women on 
men. Anyone who is oppressing another is very likely exploiting social structures 
which coerce the other into some kind and degree of dependence upon the 
oppressor (for otherwise, the victim could and would extricate herself from the 
situation). But the middle-class white American pattern of coerced one-on-one 
economic and psychological dependence of females on males with limited but real 
opportunities for individual women’s ad hoc escape from the trap is only a local 
working out of a higher-order pattern. In many cultural locales dependency is 
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more collective, and/or not primarily economic, is more or less escapable, or more 
or less extreme. We can err by taking one local expression of the pattern as itself a 
global pattern, or by thinking there is no such global pattern because we see that 
not everyone experiences the particular expression of it that has so far been 
brought to our attention (e.g., assuming that since single women are not econom- 
ically dependent on a husband, they are independent of men). 

If the occupational hazard of pattern perceivers is misjudging scope, the 
remedy is communication. The strategy by which one proceeds to test pattern 
recognition involves many inquirers articulating patterns they perceive and 
running them by as great a variety of others as possible. The others will respond by 
saying something like “yes, that makes sense, if youre not talking about me.” 
Patterns emerge in the responses and signal the limits of the meaning-making 
powers of the patterns one has articulated. A pattern is not bogus or fictitious 
either simply because things don’t fit it (for the nonfit may be as powerfully signif- 
icant as a fit would be) or simply because there are limits to what it patterns. 

One might consider requiring of the articulation of patterns that they explic- 
itly signal the limits of their powers and applications, and then criticize those 
which do not or which signal it wrongly. But the similarity of patterns and 
metaphors is salient again here. When one says that life is a stage, one does not and 
cannot specify in precisely what dimensions and to exactly what degree life is 
stage-like. One aspect of the power of metaphor is the openness of its invitation to 
interpretation—it casts light of a certain color, but does not determine how its 
object looks in that light to any particular observer. The patterns articulated by the 
feminist theorist similarly have the power to make lives and experience usefully 
intelligible in part because they do not fix their own applications, but provide a 
frame only, for the making of meaning. Neither patterns nor metaphors contain 
specifications of their limits. They work until they don’t work. You find out where 
that is by working them until they dissolve. Like a metaphor, a pattern has to be 
appreciated, put to use. You have to run with it. You may outrun its power without 
realizing you have if you are not paying attention to the voices and perception of 
many women. 

The business of telling when one is just wrong about a pattern, when one is 
misperceiving, is very tricky for women in our current states of community, or 
lack of it. We work in a climate of inquiry where a mainstream knowledge indus- 
try works constantly to undermine our confidence in our perceptions, where 
political exigencies tempt us to forced unity, and where everything would keep 
women from forming epistemic community. In such conditions we operate with- 
out clear and dependable intuitions of plausibility and without adequate benefit 
of the monitoring function provided by a clear sense of audience. It is very hard to 
know when we are getting it right and when we are off the wall. Our first urgency 
therefore, built into our situation and our method, is to be engaged with the great- 
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est possible range of perceivers, of theorizers. What we are about is re-metaphor- 
ing the world. We need as many and various perceivers as possible to mix 
metaphors wildly enough so we will never be short of them, never have to push 
one beyond its limits, just for lack of another to take up where it left off. 


The whole female population of the planet is neither a speaker nor an audience. It 
does not have a story. But communications among women—kin, friends, co- 
workers, writers and their readers, explorers and the audiences of their stories— 
have generated world-stories in which the lives and fates of humans on this planet 
fall out along fault-lines of female and male as prominently and consistently as on 
faultlines of wealth and of tribal, racial or national identities, and those lines are 
characterized by women doing more work and controlling less wealth than men, 
by men doing far more violence to women than women do to men, and by men’s 
world-stories marginalizing, reducing and erasing women. We have not assumed 
but discovered these patterns and their many ramifications. In this discovery, we 
have discovered the grounds of epistemic community. It is not a homogeneous 
community; it does not have to be so in order to ground and validate feminist 
theory, in fact it cannot be so if it is to support the meaning-making of feminist 
theory. 

Ifa common (but not homogenous) oppression is what constitutes us an epis- 
temic community, what will happen when we free ourselves? First, I would 
suppose that a common history of oppression and liberation would hold us for a 
long time in a degree of community, but then, eventually, perhaps we will fall into 
a happy and harmless theoretical disarray. What we are writing, The World, 
According to Women, has never been anything but an anthology, a collection of 
tales unified, like any yarn, only by successively overlapping threads held together 
by friction, not riveted by logic. There is no reason to predict or require that it 
must forever hold together at all. Perhaps eventually the category woman will be 
obsolete. But perhaps not. 


(The following is a revision of material that constituted the final section of this essay 
when I was giving it as talks prior to its publication.) 


If the world-writing project of feminist theory does not collapse under the enor- 
mous variety of women’s experience and perceptions, but in fact requires differ- 
ences and variety for its process, why do the differences among us give us such 
trouble? One reason is that some feminist theorists have ourselves sometimes not 
recognized or understood our own process, which I think is understandable in 
terms of our own educations and histories, as I explained in the first parts of this 
paper. Another set of reasons have to do with the race, class and ethnic locations 
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of the theorists. Most of the feminist theorists who are best positioned politically 
and economically to have the widest audience have been members of groups 
which are generally privileged in western cultures. The ways our own racism, class 
bias, and investment in our privileges distort our perceptions have generated both 
misperception of patterns and unconstructive responses to the corrective influ- 
ences of other women’s perceptions. Beyond that, finally, is a matter of voice. 

The difference between a totalizing, reducing, dominating generalization and 
an open friendly pattern perception is not in the words used to put them forth. It 
is in where they came from and what they are for. And this is expressed and 
communicated by the voice in which the words are uttered. 

The voice of the men’s world-story is the voice of the speaker who does not 
have to fit his words to the truth, because the truth will fit his words. Things are 
true because he says them, he does not say them because they are true. The voice 
of the men’s world-story is the voice whose naming makes things so.!” If, as Joyce 
Trebilcot has said, the truth is “what you've gotta believe,’!’ then this is the voice 
of the one who is authorized to stipulate what you've gotta believe. Words spoken 
in this voice are really not “about” anything but the will and power of the speaker, 
and thus anything but the will and power of the speaker, and thus anything said in 
this voice offends everyone and everything it is ostensibly about: to the extent that 
the words seem to fit those persons or things it is only because the words are just 
reinforcing the will and power that have already molded the persons and things to 
fit the words. People who have learned to recognize the sound of this voice but are 
not themselves authorized to use it, cannot tolerate its pronouncements about 
them; everything it says is damaging, reducing, annihilating. Think of women 
listening to Freud’s theories about women, or of African Americans reading the 
sober social scientific theories about the demise of the Black family; think of how 
well-meaning white-Anglo accounts of alcoholism among Native Americans 
sound to those who are Native Americans. 

Now consider the highly educated white feminist theorist standing in her rela- 
tively privileged position for speaking and being heard. She has rightly enough 
assumed the moral high ground in a certain domain of concern; she is rightly 
delighted and justly empowered by her recent discovery of the authority of her 
own experience and perception; she is rightly confident of the importance of what 
she has to say. She knows it is right and proper (epistemologically, politically, 
morally) for her to be a full participant in world-construction. In what voice will 
she speak, now that she has assumed the authority to speak? Given the pervasive 
de facto race and class segregation in which she has lived, and given the education 
she has had, there is only one voice she has ever heard that is a voice with author- 
ity: the voice of the white male speaking ex cathedra. A likely disaster is that she 
will not speak in a new voice of her own but in her father’s voice. And if she does 
it is likely that many women in her audience (especially those who cannot imagine 
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themselves speaking in that voice) will hear only what is damaging, reducing, anni- 
hilating. 

This matter of voice seems to me not to bea superficial thing. It is more funda- 
mental, I think, than something like using a specialist’s jargon to make a point that 
could have been made in a common vocabulary. A patient listener can, perhaps 
with some help, translate the jargon and find out that something useful has been 
said; but this voice is one in which nothing useful can be said (useful, that is, to any 
purpose but that of oppression), even when its utterances apparently “fit the facts.” 
This is the voice whose nomination is domination. It is the voice that accompanies 
and reinforces the arrogant eye.!5 It is not possible to articulate friendly, coopera- 
tive, reciprocally empowering perceptions of patterns in this voice. 

The voices of patriarchal authority drone in unhearing unison. For some 
feminists, one of the things on the agenda of feminist praxis might be re-training 
their/our voices (and ears) to registers that harmonize and are attuned to 
harmonies. 

I cannot say just how this might be done, of course, but some ideas about it do 
come to mind. Voice is not vocabulary, but it is associated with vocabulary, and 
acquiring voices of our own may be considerably aided by original lexical playful- 
ness and by refraining from rushing to adopt each new linguistic fashion of the 
Euro-American intelligentia. Also (a not unrelated point), what voices one can 
project is surely related to what voices one hears and responds to. We might 
acquire friendlier voices by listening in friendly and responsibe ways to the voices 
of more other women—a listening that I have already suggested is central to the 
success of the collective project of pattern perception and meaning-making. 

If some of us are speaking in the wrong voice, that suggests we are hearing the 
wrong voices or hearing in some wrong way, and that our theorizing will also be 
“off” And if this is so, then clearly the matter of voice is integral to the project of 
pattern perception and meaning-making; there is no separation of what is 
expressed and the mode of expression. For many women, if not for all, re-training 

voices will be integral to retelling the world. 


NOTES 

1. This essay was published in Theoretical Perspectives on Sexual Difference, edited by 
Deborah L. Rhode (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1990). An earlier version of 
it was delivered as an invited paper on the program of the Central Division of the 
American Philosophical Association, May 1, 1987, and the earliest work on it was 
supported by the Center For The Study of Women in Society at the University of 
Oregon where I was a visiting scholar in 1984-85. I am indebted at many points to 
conversations with Carolyn Shafer, and to comments made by many women on the 
various occasions over the last five years when I have given talks in which I was work- 
ing out various aspects of these thoughts. 
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Deborah Rhode suggested that what I am saying here is simply that women’s experi- 
ence appears to be “different.” But in the current lingo, influenced by the French, 
“difference” is an abstract and generic term. What I am referring to here is two quite 
specific things—that which is flat out unintelligible (which is not quite what the 
French, following Derrida and in the shadow of Lacan, meant by “difference”), and 
that which is specifically and concretely “different” in that it is abnormal, in the nega- 
tively charged sense of that concept. I am talking here from the experience of women. 
We do not experience ourselves, under the conceptual net of patriarchal forms, as 
abstractly and semantically “different,” but as unintelligible or abnormal. So, also, do 
men commonly experience women. 

The use here of “we” “our,” feminist theorists’ and “feminist theory” is and will remain 
problematic. I know I am not the only one engaged in the pilgrimage described here, 
but I could not and would not pretend to say who else this speaks for. For those who 
do not identify with this “we,” I think the essay can be read as a record of what some 
women who have called themselves feminists and theorists have thought and done. 
This approach is perhaps the general tendency of which the “feminist empiricism” 
described by Sandra Harding is a more specific instance. See Harding, The Science 
Question in Feminism (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1986) pp. 24-5, passim. 


. This dogma has been questioned within that same tradition, but it still has power in 


contemporary thinking. The “postmodern” critique of this tradition’s concepts of 
truth, reality and knowledge is by no means universally acknowledged as sound, and 
furthermore the transformation of worldview that would be involved in actually 
abandoning those concepts is more profound than most of us can manage in less than 
a decade or so. 


. Cf, Maria Lugones, “Playfulness, ‘World’-Travelling, and Loving Perception,” in this 


volume. 

This phrase was coined by Nelle Morton, in a talk given at an American Academy of 
Religion Workshop, December 28, 1977 (cited in Mary Daly, Gyn/Ecology {Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1978], p. 313). 

For some elaboration on this point see the introduction to my book The Politics of Real- 
ity: Essays in Feminist Theory (Trumansburg, NY: The Crossing Press, 1983) pp. xii—xiv. 
This term due to Ruth Ginzberg, in conversation. 

This phrase, as used in this context, is due to Alison Jaggar. 

The centering of a Black woman’s voice and views as accomplished in bell hooks’ 
Feminist Theory: From Margin to Center (Boston: South End Press, 1984) is a good 
example of this. The entire phenomenon of U.S. feminism looks very different when 
cast as relatively marginal to a center in the lives and interests of Black and poor 
women, than when cast as central to History. 

In my essay, “Some Reflections on Separatism and Power,’ in The Politics of Reality 
(Freedom, CA: The Crossing Press, 1983), pp. 105-106, I discuss the use of the power 
of naming things. 

That is how Joyce Trebilcot put the point in a discussion. In print she said, “In domi- 
nant culture “truths” are presented as claims that people are required to accept as bases 
for their thinking and action and hence identities, regardless of how they feel about the 
“truths” and regardless of their relevant experiences... [MJen are able not only to 
project their personalities as reality, but also to require that other people participate in 
those realities and accept them as their own. Recipients of the “truth” (ie., all those not 
certified to create it) are expected to long for truth, to respect it, to bow down to it, and 
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especially, to honor—and obey—those who are authorities on it.” “Dyke Methods,” in 
Lesbian Philosophies and Cultures, edited by Jeffner Allen (Albany, NY: State University 
of New York Press, 1990), pp. 16-17. 

Note the connection here with the passage in my essay, “On Being White” (The Politics 
of Reality (Freedom, CA: The Crossing Press, 1983), pp. 112-113) about the woman 
whose father can say nothing that is not damaging. 

See “In and Out of Harm’s Way,” in The Politics of Reality, by Marilyn Frye (Freedom, 
CA: The Crossing Press, 1983). 


Chapter 4 


Choosing the Margin 
as a Space of Radical Openness 


bell hooks 


A. a radical standpoint, perspective, position, “the politics of location” neces- 
sarily calls those of us who would participate in the formation of counter- 
hegemonic cultural practice to identify the spaces where we begin the process of 
re-vision. When asked, “What does it mean to enjoy reading Beloved, admire 
Schooldaze, and have a theoretical interest in poststructuralist theory?” (one of 
the “wild” questions posed by the Third World Cinema Focus Forum), I located 
my answer concretely in the realm of oppositional political struggle. Such 
[diverse pleasures can be experienced, enjoyed even, because one transgresses, 
moves “out of one’s place” For many of us, that movement requires pushing 
against oppressive boundaries set by race, sex, and class domination. Initially, 
then, it is a defiant political gesture. Moving, we confront the realities of choice 
and location. Within complex and ever shifting realms of power relations, do we 
position ourselves on the side of colonizing mentality? Or do we continue to 
stand in political resistance with the oppressed, ready to offer our ways of seeing 
and theorizing, of making culture, towards that revolutionary effort which seeks 
to create space where there is unlimited access to the pleasure and power of 
knowing, where transformation is possible? This choice is crucial. It shapes and 
determines our response to existing cultural practice and our capacity to envi- 
sion new, alternative, oppositional aesthetic acts. It informs the way we speak 
about these issues, the language we choose. Language is also a place of struggle. 

To me, the effort to speak about issues of “space and location” evoked pain. 
The questions raised compelled difficult explorations of “silences’—unaddressed 
places within my personal political and artistic evolution. Before I could consider 
answers, I had to face ways these issues were intimately connected to intense per- 
sonal emotional upheaval regarding place, identity, desire. In an intense all- 
night-long conversation with Eddie George (member of Black Audio Film 
Collective) talking about the struggle of oppressed people to come to voice, he 
made the very “down” comment that “ours is a broken voice.” My response was 
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simply that when you hear the broken voice you also hear the pain contained 
within that brokenness—a speech of suffering; often it’s that sound nobody 
wants to hear. Stuart Hall talks about the need for a “politics of articulation.” He 
and Eddie have engaged in dialogue with me in a deeply soulful way, hearing my 
struggle for words. It is this dialogue between comrades that is a gesture of love; I 
am grateful. 

I have been working to change the way I speak and write, to incorporate in 
the manner of telling a sense of place, of not just who I am in the present but 
where I am coming from, the multiple voices within me. I have confronted 
silence, inarticulateness. When I say, then, that these words emerge from suffer- 
ing, I refer to that personal struggle to name that location from which I come to 
voice—that space of my theorizing. 

Often when the radical voice speaks about domination we are speaking to 
those who dominate. Their presence changes the nature and direction of our 
words. Language is also a place of struggle. I was just a girl coming slowly into 
womanhood when I read Adrienne Rich’s words, “This is the oppressor’s lan- 
guage, yet I need it to talk to you.” This language that enabled me to attend gradu- 
ate school, to write a dissertation, to speak at job interviews, carries the scent of 
oppression. Language is also a place of struggle. The Australian aborigines say 
“that smell of the white man is killing us.” I remember the smells of my child- 
hood, hot water corn bread, turnip greens, fried pies. I remember the way we 
talked to one another, our words thickly accented Black Southern speech. 
Language is also a place of struggle. We are wedded in language, have our being in 
words. Language is also a place of struggle. Dare I speak to oppressed and oppres- 
sor in the same voice? Dare I speak to you in a language that will move beyond the 
boundaries of domination—a language that will not bind you, fence you in, or 
hold you? Language is also a place of struggle. The oppressed struggle in language 
to recover ourselves, to reconcile, to reunite, to renew. Our words are not without 
meaning, they are an action, a resistance. Language is also a place of struggle. 

It is no easy task to find ways to include our multiple voices within the vari- 
ous texts we create—in film, poetry, feminist theory. Those are sounds and 
images that mainstream consumers find difficult to understand. Sounds and 
scenes which cannot be appropriated are often that sign everyone questions, 
wants to erase, to “wipe out.” I feel it even now, writing this piece when I gave it 
talking and reading, talking spontaneously, using familiar academic speech now 
and then, “talking the talk”—using Black vernacular speech, the intimate sounds 
and gestures I normally save for family and loved ones. Private speech in public 
discourse, intimate intervention, making another text, a space that enables me to 
recover all that I am in language, I find so many gaps, absences in this written 
text. To cite them at least is to let the reader know something has been missed, or 
remains there hinted at by words—there in the deep structure. 
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Throughout Freedom Charter, a work which traces aspects of the movement 
against racial apartheid in South Africa, this statement is constantly repeated: our 
struggle is also a struggle of memory against forgetting. In much new, exciting cul- 
tural practice, cultural texts—in film, Black literature, critical theory—there is an 
effort to remember that is expressive of the need to create spaces where one is 
able to redeem and reclaim the past, legacies of pain, suffering, and triumph in 
ways that transform present reality. Fragments of memory are not simply repre- 
sented as flat documentary but constructed to give a “new take” on the old, con- 
structed to move us into a different mode of articulation. We see this in films like 
Dreaming Rivers and Illusions, and in books like Mama Day by Gloria Naylor. 
Thinking again about space and location, I heard the statement “our struggle is 
also a struggle of memory against forgetting”; a politicization of memory that 
distinguishes nostalgia, that longing for something to be as once it was, a kind of 
useless act, from that remembering that serves to illuminate and transform the 
present. 

I have needed to remember, as part of a self-critical process where one pauses 
to reconsider choices and location, tracing my journey from small town 
Southern Black life, from folk traditions, and church experience to cities, to the 
university, to neighborhoods that are not racially segregated, to places where I 
see for the first time independent cinema, where I read critical theory, where I 
write theory. Along that trajectory, I vividly recall efforts to silence my coming to 
voice. In my public presentation I was able to tell stories, to share memories. 
Here again I only hint at them. The opening essay in my book, Talking Back, 
describes my effort to emerge as critical thinker, artist, and writer in a context of 
repression. I talk about punishment, about mama and daddy aggressively silenc- 
ing me, about the censorship of Black communities. I had no choice. I had to 
struggle and resist to emerge from that context and then from other locations 
with mind intact, with an open heart. I had to leave that space I called home to 
move beyond boundaries, yet I needed also to return there. We sing a song in the 
Black church tradition that says, “I’m going up the rough side of the mountain 
on my way home.” Indeed the very meaning of “home” changes with experience 
of decolonization, of radicalization. At times, home is nowhere. At times, one 
knows only extreme estrangement and alienation. Then home is no longer just 
one place. It is locations. Home is that place which enables and promotes varied 
and everchanging perspectives, a place where one discovers new ways of seeing 
reality, frontiers of difference. One confronts and accepts dispersal and fragmen- 
tation as part of the construction of a new world order that reveals more fully 
where we are, who we can become, an order that does not demand forgetting. 
“Our struggle is also a struggle of memory against forgetting.” 

This experience of space and location is not the same for Black folks who 
have always been privileged, or for Black folks who desire only to move from 
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underclass status to points of privilege; not the same for those of us from poor 
backgrounds who have had to continually engage in actual political struggle both 
within and outside Black communities to assert an aesthetic and critical pres- 
ence. Black folks coming from poor, underclass communities, who enter univer- 
sities or privileged cultural settings unwilling to surrender every vestige of who 
we were before we were there, all “sign” of our class and cultural “difference,” 
who are unwilling to play the role of “exotic Other,” must create spaces within 
that culture of domination if we are to survive whole, our souls intact. Our very 
presence is a disruption. We are often as much an “Other,” a threat to Black peo- 
ple from privileged class backgrounds who do not understand or share our per- 
spectives, as we are to uninformed white folks. Everywhere we go there is 
pressure to silence our voices, to co-opt and undermine them. Mostly, of course, 
we are not there. We never “arrive” or “can’t stay.” Back in those spaces where we 
come from, we kill ourselves in despair, drowning in nihilism, caught in poverty, 
in addiction, in every postmodern mode of dying that can be named. Yet when 
we few remain in that “other” space, we are often too isolated, too alone. We die 
there, too. Those of us who live, who “make it,” passionately holding on to 
aspects of that “downhome” life we do not intend to lose while simultaneously 
seeking new knowledge and experience, invent spaces of radical openness. 
Without such spaces we would not survive. Our living depends on our ability to 
conceptualize alternatives, often improvised. Theorizing about this experience 
aesthetically, critically is an agenda for radical cultural practice. 

For me this space of radical openness is a margin—a profound edge. Locating 
oneself there is difficult yet necessary. It is not a “safe” place. One is always at risk. 
One needs a community of resistance. 

In the preface to Feminist Theory: From Margin to Center, I expressed these 
thoughts on marginality: 


To be in the margin is to be part of the whole but outside the main body. As black 
Americans living in a small Kentucky town, the railroad tracks were a daily 
reminder of our marginality. Across those tracks were paved streets, stores we 
could not enter, restaurants we could not eat in, and people we could not look 
directly in the face. Across those tracks was a world we could work in as maids, as 
janitors, as prostitutes, as long as it was in a service capacity. We could enter that 
world but we could not live there. We had always to return to the margin, to cross 
the tracks to shacks and abandoned houses on the edge of town. 

There were laws to ensure our return. Not to return was to risk being pun- 
ished. Living as we did—on the edge—we developed a particular way of seeing 
reality. We looked both from the outside in and from the inside out. We focused 
our attention on the center as well as on the margin. We understood both. This 
mode of seeing reminded us of the existence of a whole universe, a main body 
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made up of both margin and center. Our survival depended on an ongoing public 
awareness of the separation between margin and center and an ongoing private 
acknowledgement that we were a necessary, vital part of that whole. 

This sense of wholeness, impressed upon our consciousness by the structure 
of our daily lives, provided us with an oppositional world-view—a mode of seeing 
unknown to most of our oppressors, that sustained us, aided us in our struggle to 


transcend poverty and despair, strengthened our sense of self and our solidarity. 


Though incomplete, these statements identify marginality as much more 
than a site of deprivation; in fact I was saying just the opposite, that it is also the 
site of radical possibility, a space of resistance. It was this marginality that I was 
naming as a central location for the production of a counterhegemonic discourse 
that is not just found in words but in habits of being and the way one lives. As 
such, I was not speaking of a marginality one wishes to lose—to give up or sur- 
render as part of moving into the center—but rather of a site one stays in, clings 
to even, because it nourishes one’s capacity to resist. It offers to one the possibili- 
ty of radical perspective from which to see and create, to imagine alternatives, 
new worlds. 

This is not a mythic notion of marginality. It comes from lived experience. Yet 
I want to talk about what it means to struggle to maintain that marginality even 
as one works, produces, lives, if you will, at the center. I no longer live in that seg- 
regated world across the tracks. Central to life in that world was the ongoing 
awareness of the necessity of opposition. When Bob Marley sings, “We refuse to 
be what you want us to be, we are what we are, and that’s the way it’s going to be,” 
that space of refusal, where one can say no to the colonizer, no to the downpres- 
sor, is located in the margins. And one can only say no, speak the voice of resis- 
tance, because there exists a counterlanguage. While it may resemble the 
colonizer’s tongue, it has undergone a transformation, it has been irrevocably 
changed. When I left that concrete space in the margins, I kept alive in my heart 
ways of knowing reality which affirm continually not only the primacy of resis- 
tance but the necessity of a resistance that is sustained by remembrance of the 
past, which includes recollections of broken tongues giving us ways to speak that 
decolonize our minds, our very beings. Once mama said to me as I was about to 
go again to the predominantly white university, “You can take what the white 
people have to offer, but you do not have to love them.” Now understanding her 
cultural codes, I know that she was not saying to me not to love people of other 
races. She was speaking about colonization and the reality of what it means to be 
taught in a culture of domination by those who dominate. She was insisting on 
my power to be able to separate useful knowledge that I might get from the dom- 
inating group from participation in ways of knowing that would lead to estrange- 

ment, alienation, and worse—assimilation and co-optation. She was saying that it 
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is not necessary to give yourself over to them to learn. Not having been in those 
institutions, she knew that I might be faced again and again with situations 
where I would be “tried,” made to feel as though a central requirement of my 
being accepted would mean participation in this system of exchange to ensure 
my success, my “making it.” She was reminding me of the necessity of opposition 
and simultaneously encouraging me not to lose that radical perspective shaped 
and formed by marginality. 

Understanding marginality as position and place of resistance is crucial for 
oppressed, exploited, colonized people. If we only view the margin as a sign 
marking the despair, a deep nihilism penetrates in a destructive way the very 
ground of our being. It is there in that space of collective despair that one’s cre- 
ativity, one’s imagination is at risk, there that one’s mind is fully colonized, there 
that the freedom one longs for is lost. Truly the mind that resists colonization 
struggles for freedom one longs for as lost. Truly the mind that resists coloniza- 
tion struggles for freedom of expression. The struggle may not even begin with 
the colonizer; it may begin within one’s segregated, colonized community and 
family. So I want to note that I am not trying to romantically re-inscribe the 
notion of that space of marginality where the oppressed live apart from their 
oppressors as “pure.” I want to say that these margins have been both sites of 
repression and sites of resistance. And since we are well able to name the nature 
of that repression we know better the margin as site of deprivation. We are more 
silent when it comes to speaking of the margin as site of resistance. We are more 
often silenced when it comes to speaking of the margin as site of resistance. 

Silenced. During my graduate years I heard myself speaking often in the voice 
of resistance. I cannot say that my speech was welcomed. I cannot say that my 
speech was heard in such a way that it altered relations between colonizer and 
colonized. Yet what I have noticed is that those scholars, most especially those 
who name themselves radical critical thinkers, feminist thinkers, now fully par- 
ticipate in the construction of a discourse about the “Other.” I was made “Other” 
there in that space with them. In that space in the margins, that lived-in segregat- 
ed world of my past and present. They did not meet me there in that space. They 
met me at the center. They greeted me as colonizers. I am waiting to learn from 
them the path of their resistance, of how it came to be that they were able to sur- 
render the power to act as colonizers. I am waiting for them to bear witness, to 
give testimony. They say that the discourse on marginality, on difference has 
moved beyond a discussion of “us and them.” They do not speak of how this 
movement has taken place. This is a response from the radical space of my mar- 
ginality. It is a space of resistance. It is a space I choose. 

I am waiting for them to stop talking about the “Other,” to stop even describ- 
ing how important it is to be able to speak about difference. It is not just impor- 
tant what we speak about, but how and why we speak. Often this speech about 
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the “Other” is also a mask, an oppressive talk hiding gaps, absences, that space 
where our words would be if we were speaking, if there were silence, if we were 
there. This “we” is that “us” in the margins, that “we” who inhabit marginal space 
that is not a site of domination but a place of resistance. Enter that space. Often 
this speech about the “Other” annihilates, erases: “No need to hear your voice 
when I can talk about you better than you can speak about yourself. No need to 
hear your voice. Only tell me about your pain. I want to know your story. And 
then I will tell it back to you in a new way. Tell it back to you in such a way that it 
has become mine, my own. Re-writing you, I write myself anew. I am still author, 
authority. I am still the colonizer, the speaking subject, and you are now at the 
center of my talk.” Stop. We greet you as liberators. This “we” is that “us” in the 
margins, that “we” who inhabit marginal space that is not a site of domination 
but a place of resistance. Enter that space. This is an intervention. I am writing to 
you. I am speaking from a place in the margins where I am different, where I see 
things differently. I am talking about what I see. 

Speaking from margins. Speaking in resistance. I open a book. There are 
words on the back cover, Never in the Shadows Again. A book which suggests the 
possibility of speaking as liberators. Only who is speaking and who is silent? 
Only who stands in the shadows—the shadow in a doorway, the space where 
images of Black women are represented voiceless, the space where our words are 
invoked to serve and support, the space of our absence. Only small echoes of 
protest. We are re-written. We are “Other.” We are the margin. Who is speaking 
and to whom? Where do we locate ourselves and comrades? 

Silenced. We fear those who speak about us, who do not speak to us and with 
us. We know what it is like to be silenced. We know that the forces that silence us, 
because they never want us to speak, differ from the forces that say speak, tell me 
your story. Only do not speak in a voice of resistance. Only speak from that space 
in the margin that is a sign of deprivation, a wound, an unfulfilled longing. Only 
speak your pain. | 

This is an intervention. A message from that space in the margin that is a site 
of creativity and power, that inclusive space where we recover ourselves, where 
we move in solidarity to erase the category colonized/colonizer. Marginality as 
site of resistance. Enter that space. Let us meet there. Enter that space. We greet 
you as liberators. 

Spaces can be real and imagined. Spaces can tell stories and unfold histories. 
Spaces can be interrupted, appropriated, and transformed through artistic and 
literary practice. 

As Pratibha Parma notes, “The appropriation and use of space are political 
acts.” 

To speak about that location from which work emerges, I choose familiar 
politicized language, old codes, words like “struggle, marginality, resistance.” I 
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choose these words knowing that they are no longer popular or “cool”—hold 
onto them and the political legacies they evoke and affirm, even as I work to 
change what they say, to give them renewed and different meaning. 

I am located in the margin. I make a definite distinction between that mar- 
ginality which is imposed by oppressive structures and that marginality one 
chooses as site of resistance—as location of radical openness and possibility. This 
site of resistance is continually formed in that segregated culture of opposition 
that is our critical response to domination. We come to this space through suffer- 
ing and pain, through struggle. We know struggle to be that which pleasures, 
delights, and fulfills desire. We are transformed, individually, collectively, as we 
make radical creative space which affirms and sustains our subjectivity, which 
gives us a new location from which to articulate our sense of the world. 


: 
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Part II 


Metaphysics 


etaphysics is both one of the oldest and one of the more controversial 
Miz. of philosophy. This field, also called ontology, deals with the most 
fundamental questions of reality. The subject matter and methods of meta- 
physics have been the sources of passionate debates throughout the history of 
philosophy. Characterizations of metaphysics by traditional philosophers have 
ranged from “first philosophy” or “the queen of the sciences” to outright “non- 
sense.” 

In spite of this controversy, traditional metaphysicians have often sought to 
provide answers to broad questions such as, “What are the basic categories and 
structures of reality?” “What is the nature of things?” “What is being as such?” 
“What is existence (or what does it mean to exist)?” In addition to these ques- 
tions, contemporary philosophers include in metaphysics topics such as whether 
human beings have free will, the nature of persons and of the self, and the nature 
of space, time, and abstract objects. 

Simone de Beauvoir noted that women have had the world mediated for 
them by men. She included metaphysics in her thinking: men have described for 
women the nature of things.! Other feminists have also pointed out some of the 
ways in which metaphysics has been male biased. Its practitioners are typically 
men of privilege, products of androcentric and class-stratified cultures who have 
had little reason to explore the impact of these cultural limitations. In their 
metaphysical theories they examine the presuppositions of, try to account for, 
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and attempt to systematize their experience—experience they take to be univer- 
sal, although it is in fact gendered and otherwise privileged. They exercise what 
is, after all, a custom of members of the dominant group to name and define 
reality for themselves and their subordinates. 

Feminist philosophers take many different stances toward metaphysics. Some 
feminists with postmodernist affinities are more likely to wish to dismantle 
metaphysics rather than to pursue its issues. Others explore the connections 
between ontology and power. Feminist philosophers interested in traditional 
metaphysical topics attempt to reshape the field to avoid male bias and to reflect 
the range of experiences of women; they formulate metaphysical theories that 
can be useful in feminist projects. For example, if a feminist finds that certain 
dualistic metaphysical theories of spirit/matter or mind/body have tended to 
devalue women, she recasts the issue, perhaps proposing a new theory of person- 
hood or even of “human nature.” The essays in this chapter represent a range of 
metaphysical issues including time, the self and subjectivity, identity, free will, 
and objective reality. 

Julia Kristeva explores the multiple connections among women, time, and 
symbols—in spite of the fact that philosophers have traditionally linked women 
with space rather than with time. Kristeva distinguishes between linear time 
(history) and monumental time (eternity); she connects women’s responses to 
linear time and language in relation to three feminist generations, especially fem- 
inists in Europe and North America. The first wave of feminists sought to gain 
their place in linear time by seeking equality with the masculine subject (the 
logic of identification). The second wave was more interested in female specifici- 
ty and difference—the dynamic of signs—than in linear time. The third wave, 
advocated by Kristeva herself, rejects the notion of fixed identity in favor of the 
singularity of each woman and a time of fluidity and multiplicities. 

Sally Haslanger examines a frequently used and politically powerful meta- 
physical distinction—that between the objectively real and the socially con- 
structed. Analyzing Catharine MacKinnon’s approach to the subject of rape to 
focus on the connections among objective reality, male reality, and social con- 
struction, Haslanger considers what it means to say that reality is socially con- 
structed. She argues that we are not required to be skeptics or idealists, even if we 
maintain that knowledge is socially constructed. For the social construction of 
knowledge does not require that we deny the independent reality of the world. 
Haslanger favors a modest realism that avoids the limitations of either “perspec- 
tivist” or “objectivist” stances. 

The traditional metaphysical problem of free will and determinism has been 
seen in new ways by feminists such as Ann Ferguson. She proposes a theory of 
the self and subjectivity that avoids determinism and supports moral agency at 
the same time as it recognizes the complex ways in which social structures and 
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psychological factors inhibit individual choices. Her view is that various aspects 
and levels of the self combine not into a unity, but in an ongoing subjective 
process that can be full of conflict. This multiply determined subjectivity has 
room for choosing projects of self-reconstitution that are motivated by politics 
and morality. 

Lourdes Torres focuses on the construction of the self in four Latina writers: 
Cherrie Moraga, Gloria Anzaldtia, Aurora Levins Morales, and Rosario Morales. 
These writers illustrate the ways in which metaphysical themes can be exempli- 
fied in autobiographies. All four recognize that within customary discourses, is it 
not possible for them to be noncontradictory unified selves. Each writer focuses 
on the radical possibilities that come from striving for a consciousness that tran- 
scends fragmentation. 


NOTE 
1. Simone de Beauvoir, The Second Sex, trans. H. M. Parshley (New York: Vintage 


Books, 1989), 143. 
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Chapter 5 


Women’s Time 


Julia Kristeva 


translated by Alice Jardin and Harry Blake 


he nation—dream and reality of the nineteenth century—seems to have 

reached both its apogee and its limits when the 1929 crash and the 
National-Socialist apocalypse demolished the pillars that, according to Marx, 
were its essence: economic homogeneity, historical tradition and linguistic 
unity. It could indeed be demonstrated that the Second World War, though 
fought in the name of national values (in the above sense of the term), brought 
an end to the nation as a reality: it was turned into a mere illusion which, from 
that point forward, would be preserved only for ideological or strictly political 
purposes, its social and philosophical coherence having collapsed. To move 
quickly towards the specific problematic that will occupy us in this article, let us 
say that the chimera of economic homogeneity gave way to interdependence 
(when not submission to the economic superpowers), while historical tradition 
and linguistic unity were recast as a broader and deeper determinant: what 
might be called a symbolic denominator, defined as the cultural and religious 
memory forged by the interweaving of history and geography. The variants of 
this memory produce social territories which then redistribute the cutting up 
into political parties which is still in use but losing strength. At the same time, 
this memory or symbolic denominator, common to them all, reveals beyond 
economic globalization and/or uniformization certain characteristics transcend- 
ing the nation that sometimes embrace an entire continent. A new social ensem- 
ble superior to the nation has thus been constituted, within which the nation, 
far from losing its own traits, rediscovers and accentuates them in a strange 
temporality, in a kind of “future perfect,” where the most deeply repressed past 
gives a distinctive character to a logical and sociological distribution of the most 
modern type. For this memory or symbolic common denominator concerns the 
response that human groupings, united in space and time, have given not to the 
problems of the production of material goods (i.e., the domain of the economy 
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and of the human relationships it implies, politics, etc.) but, rather, to those of 
reproduction, survival of the species, life and death, the body, sex and symbol. If 
it is true, for example, that Europe is representative of such a socio-cultural 
ensemble, it seems to me that its existence is based more on this “symbolic 
denomination,” which its art, philosophy and religions manifest, than on its 
economic profile, which is certainly interwoven with collective memory but 
whose traits change rather rapidly under pressure from its partners. 

It is clear that a social ensemble thus constituted possesses both a solidity 
rooted in a particular mode of reproduction and its representations through 
which the biological species is connected to its humanity, which is a tributary of 
time: as well as a certain fragility as a result of the fact that, through its univer- 
sality, the symbolic common denominator is necessarily echoed in the corre- 
sponding symbolic denominator of another socio-cultural ensemble. Thus, 
barely constituted as such, Europe finds itself being asked to compare itself with, 
or even to recognize itself in, the cultural, artistic, philosophical and religious 
constructions belonging to other supra-national socio-cultural ensembles. This 
seems natural when the entities involved were linked by history (e.g., Europe 
and North America, or Europe and Latin America), but the phenomenon also 
occurs when the universality of this denominator we have called symbolic juxta- 
poses modes of production and reproduction apparently opposed in both the 
past and the present (e.g., Europe and India, or Europe and China). In short, 
with socio-cultural ensembles of the European type, we are constantly faced 
with a double problematic: that of their identity constituted by historical sedi- 
mentation, and that of their loss of identity which is produced by this connec- 
tion of memories which escape from history only to encounter anthropology. In 
other words, we confront two temporal dimensions: the time of linear history, 
or cursive time (as Nietzsche called it), and the time of another history, thus 
another time, monumental time (again according to Nietzsche), which englobes 
these supra-national, socio-cultural ensembles within even larger entities. 

I should like to draw attention to certain formations which seem to me to 
summarize the dynamics of a socio-cultural organism of this type. The question 
is one of socio-cultural groups, that is, groups defined according to their place in 
production, but especially according to their role in the mode of reproduction 
and its representations, which, while bearing the specific socio-cultural traits of 
the formation in question, are diagonal to it and connect it to other socio- 
cultural formations. I am thinking in particular of socio-cultural groups which 
are usually defined as age groups (e.g., “young people in Europe”), as sexual divi- 
sions (e.g., “European women”), and so forth. While it is obvious that “young 
people” or “women” in Europe have their own particularity, it is none the less 
just as obvious that what defines them as “young people” or as “women” places 
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them in a diagonal relationship to their European “origin” and links them to 
similar categories in North America or in China, among others. That is, in so far 
as they also belong to “monumental history,” they will not be only European 
“young people” or “women” of Europe but will echo in a most specific way the 
universal traits of their structural place in reproduction and its representations. 

Consequently, the reader will find in the following pages, first, an attempt to 
situate the problematic of women in Europe within an inquiry on time: that 
time which the feminist movement both inherits and modifies. Secondly, I will 
attempt to distinguish two phases or two generations of women which, while 
immediately universalist and cosmopolitan in their demands, can none the less 
be differentiated by the fact that the first generation is more determined by the 
implications of a national problematic (in the sense suggested above), while the 
second, more determined by its place within the “symbolic denominator,” is 
European and trans-European. Finally, I will try, both through the problems 
approached and through the type of analysis I propose, to present what I 
consider a viable stance for a European—or at least a European woman—within 
a domain which is henceforth worldwide in scope. 


WHICH TIME? 
“Father’s time, mother’s species,” as Joyce put it; and indeed, when evoking the 
name and destiny of women, one thinks more of the space generating and form- 
ing the human species than of time, becoming or history. The modern sciences 
of subjectivity, of its genealogy and accidents, confirm in their own way this 
intuition, which is perhaps itself the result of a socio-historical conjuncture. 
Freud, listening to the dreams and fantasies of his patients, thought that “hyste- 
ria was linked to place.”! Subsequent studies on the acquisition of the symbolic 
function by children show that the permanence and quality of maternal love 
condition the appearance of the first spatial references which induce the child’s 
laugh and then induce the entire range of symbolic manifestations which lead 
eventually to sign and syntax.? Moreover, anti-psychiatry and psychoanalysis as 
applied to the treatment of psychoses, before attributing the capacity for trans- 
ference and communication I could go on giving examples. But they all 
converge on the problematic of space, which innumerable religions of matriar- 
chal (re)appearance attribute to “woman,” and which Plato, recapitulating in his 
own system the atomists of antiquity, designated by the aporia of the chora, 
matrix space, nourishing, unnameable, anterior to the One, to God and, conse- 
quently, defying metaphysics.? 

As for time, female* subjectivity would seem to provide a specific measure 
that essentially retains repetition and eternity from among the multiple modali- 
ties of time known through the history of civilizations. 
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On the one hand, there are cycles, gestation, the eternal recurrence of a 
biological rhythm which conforms to that of nature and imposes a temporality 
whose stereotyping may shock, but whose regularity and unison with what is 
experienced as extra-subjective time, cosmic time, occasion vertiginous visions 
and unnameable jouissance.> On the other hand, and perhaps as a consequence, 
there is the massive presence of a monumental temporality, without cleavage or 
escape, which has so little to do with linear time (which passes) that the very 
word “temporality” hardly fits: all-encompassing and infinite like imaginary 
space, this temporality reminds one of Kronos in Hesiod’s mythology, the inces- 
tuous son whose massive presence covered all of Gea in order to separate her 
from Ouranos, the father.® Or one is reminded of the various myths of resurrec- 
tion which, in all religious beliefs, perpetuate the vestige of an anterior or 
concomitant maternal cult, right up to its most recent elaboration, Christianity, 
in which the body of the Virgin Mother does not die but moves from one 
spatiality to another within the same time via dormition (according to the 
Orthodox faith) or via assumption (the Catholic faith).’ 

The fact that these two types of temporality (cyclical and monumental) are 
traditionally linked to female subjectivity in so far as the latter is thought of as 
necessarily maternal should not make us forget that this repetition and this eter- 
nity are found to be the fundamental, if not the sole, conceptions of time in 
numerous civilizations and experiences, particularly mystical ones.® The fact 
that certain currents of modern feminism recognize themselves here does not 
render them fundamentally incompatible with “masculine” values. 

In return, female subjectivity as it gives itself up to intuition becomes a 
problem with respect to a certain conception of time: time as project, teleology, 
linear and prospective unfolding: time as departure, progression and arrival—in 
other words, the time of history. It has already been abundantly demonstrated 
that this kind of temporality is inherent in the logical and ontological values of 
any given civilization, that this temporality renders explicit a rupture, an expec- 
tation or an anguish which other temporalities work to conceal. It might also be 
added that this linear time is that of language considered as the enunciation of 
sentences (noun + verb; topic-comment; beginning-ending), and that this time 
rests on its own stumbling block, which is also the stumbling block of that 
enunciation—death. A psychoanalyst would call this “obsessional time,’ recog- 
nizing in the mastery of time the true structure of the slave. The hysteric (either 
male or female) who suffers from reminiscences would, rather, recognize his or 
her self in the anterior temporal modalities: cyclical or monumental. This anti- 
mony, one perhaps embedded in psychic structures, becomes, none the less, 
within a given civilization, an antimony among social groups and ideologies in 
which the radical positions of certain feminists would rejoin the discourse of 
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marginal groups of spiritual or mystical inspiration and, strangely enough, 
rejoin recent scientific preoccupations. Is it not true that the problematic of a 
time indissociable from space, of a space-time in infinite expansion, or 
rhythmed by accidents or catastrophes, preoccupies both space science and 
genetics? And, at another level, is it not true that the contemporary media revo- 
lution, which is manifest in the storage and reproduction of information, 
implies an idea of time as frozen or exploding according to the vagaries of 
demand, returning to its source but uncontrollable, utterly bypassing its subject 
and leaving only two preoccupations to those who approve of it: Who is to have 
power over the origin (the programming) and over the end (the use)? 

It is for two precise reasons, within the framework of this article, that I have 
allowed myself this rapid excursion into a problematic of unheard-of complex- 
ity. The reader will undoubtedly have been struck by a fluctuation in the term of 
reference: mother, woman, hysteric. .. I think that the apparent coherence which 
the term “woman” assumes in contemporary ideology, apart from its “mass” or 
“shock” effect for activist purposes, essentially has the negative effect of effacing 
the differences among the diverse functions or structures which operate beneath 
this word. Indeed, the time has perhaps come to emphasize the multiplicity of 
female expressions and preoccupations so that from the intersection of these 
differences there might arise, more precisely, less commercially and more truth- 
fully, the real fundamental difference between the two sexes: a difference that 
feminism has had the enormous merit of rendering painful, that is, productive 
of surprises and of symbolic life in a civilization which, outside the stock 
exchange and wars, is bored to death. 

It is obvious, moreover, that one cannot speak of Europe or of “women in 
Europe” without suggesting the time in which this sociocultural distribution is 
situated. If it is true that a female sensibility emerged a century ago, the chances 
are great that by introducing its own notion of time, this sensibility is not in 
agreement with the idea of an “eternal Europe” and perhaps not even with that 
of a “modern Europe.” Rather, through and with the European past and present, 
as through and with the ensemble of “Europe,” which is the repository of 
memory, this sensibility seeks its own trans-European temporality. There are, in 
any case, three attitudes on the part of European feminist movements towards 
this conception of linear temporality, which is readily labelled masculine and 
which is at once both civilizational and obsessional. 


TWO GENERATIONS 

In its beginnings, the women’s movement, as the struggle of suffragists and of 
existential feminists, aspired to gain a place in linear time as the time of project 
and history. In this sense, the movement, while immediately universalist, is also 
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deeply rooted in the socio-political life of nations. The political demands of 
women; the struggles for equal pay for equal work, for taking power in social 
institutions on an equal footing with men; the rejection, when necessary, of the 
attributes traditionally considered feminine or maternal insofar as they are 
deemed incompatible with insertion in that history—all are part of the logic of 
identification? with certain values: not with the ideological (these are combated, 
and rightly so, as reactionary) but, rather, with the logical and ontological values 
of a rationality dominant in the nation-state. Here it is unnecessary to enumer- 
ate the benefits which this logic of identification and the ensuing struggle have 
achieved and continue to achieve for women (abortion, contraception, equal 
pay, professional recognition, etc.); these have already had or will soon have 
effects even more important than those of the Industrial Revolution. 
Universalist in its approach, this current in feminism globalizes the problems of 
women of different milieux, ages, civilizations or simply of varying psychic 
structures, under the label “Universal Woman.” A consideration of generations of 
women can only be conceived of in this global way as a succession, as a progres- 
sion in the accomplishment of the initial programme mapped out by its 
founders. 

In a second phase, linked, on the one hand, to the younger women who came 
to feminism after May 1968 and, on the other, to women who had an aesthetic 
or psychoanalytic experience, linear temporality has been almost totally refused, 
and as a consequence there has arisen an exacerbated distrust of the entire polit- 
ical dimension. If it is true that this more recent current of feminism refers to its 
predecessors and that the struggle for socio-cultural recognition of women is 
necessarily its main concern, this current seems to think of itself as belonging to 
another generation—dqualitatively different from the first one—in its concep- 
tion of its own identity and, consequently, of temporality as such. Essentially 
interested in the specificity of female psychology and its symbolic realizations, 
these women seek to give a language to the intra-subjective and corporeal expe- 
riences left mute by culture in the past. Either as artists or writers, they have 
undertaken a veritable exploration of the dynamic of signs, an exploration which 
relates this tendency, at least at the level of its aspirations, to all major projects of 
aesthetic and religious upheaval. Ascribing this experience to a new generation 
does not only mean that other, more subtle problems have been added to the 
demands for socio-political identification made in the beginning. It also means 
that, by demanding recognition of an irreducible identity, without equal in the 
opposite sex and, as such, exploded, plural, fluid, in a certain way nonidentical, 
this feminism situates itself outside the linear time of identities which commu- 
nicate through projection and revindication. Such a feminism rejoins, on the 
one hand, the archaic (mythical) memory and, on the other, the cyclical or 
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monumental temporality of marginal movements. It is certainly not by chance 
that the European and trans-European problematic has been poised as such at 
the same time as this new phase of feminism. 

Finally, it is the mixture of the two attitudes—insertion into history and the 
radical refusal of the subjective limitations imposed by this history’s time on an 
experiment carried out in the name of the irreducible difference—that seems to 
have broken loose over the past few years in European feminist movements, 
particularly in France and in Italy. 

If we accept this meaning of the expression “a new generation of women,” 
two kinds of questions might then be posed. What socio-political processes or 
events have provoked this mutation? What are its problems: its contributions as 
well as dangers? 


SOCIALISM AND FREUDIANISM 

One could hypothesize that if this new generation of women shows itself to be 
more diffuse and perhaps less conscious in the United States and more massive 
in western Europe, this is because of a veritable split in social relations and 
mentalities, a split produced by socialism and Freudianism. I mean by socialism 
that egalitarian doctrine which is increasingly broadly disseminated and 
accepted as based on common sense, as well as that social practice adopted by 
governments and political parties in democratic regimes which are forced to 
extend the zone of egalitarianism to include the distribution of goods as well as 
access to culture. By Freudianism I mean that lever, inside this egalitarian and 
socializing field, which once again poses the question of sexual difference and of 
the difference among subjects who themselves are not reducible one to the 
other. 

Western socialism, shaken in its very beginnings by the egalitarian or differ- 
ential demands of its women (e.g., Flora Tristan), quickly got rid of those 
women who aspired to recognition of a specificity of the female role in society 
and culture, only retaining from them, in the egalitarian and universalistic spirit 
of Enlightenment Humanism, the idea of a necessary identification between the 
two sexes as the only and unique means for liberating the “second sex.” I shall 
not develop here the fact that this “ideal” is far from being applied in practice by 
these socialist-inspired movements and parties and that it was in part from the 
revolt against this situation that the new generation of women in western 
Europe was born after May 1968. Let us just say that in theory, and as put into 
practice in Eastern Europe, socialist ideology, based on a conception of the 
human being as determined by its place in production and the relations of 
production, did not take into consideration this same human being according to 
its place in reproduction, on the one hand, or in the symbolic order, on the other. 
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Consequently, the specific character of women could only appear as nonessen- 
tial or even nonexistent to the totalizing and even totalitarian spirit of this 
ideology.!° We begin to see that this same egalitarian and in fact censuring treat- 
ment has been imposed, from Englightenment Humanism through socialism, 
on religious specificities and, in particular, on Jews.!! 

What has been achieved by this attitude remains none the less of capital 
importance for women, and I shall take as an example the change in the destiny 
of women in the socialist countries of Eastern Europe. It could be said, with only 
slight exaggeration, that the demands of the suffragists and existential feminists 
have, to a great extent, been met in these countries, since three of the main egali- 
tarian demands of early feminism have been or are now being implemented 
despite vagaries and blunders: economic, political and professional equality. The 
fourth, sexual equality, which implies permissiveness in sexual relations (includ- 
ing homosexual relations), abortions and contraception, remains stricken by 
taboo in Marxian ethics as well as for reasons of state. It is, then, this fourth 
equality which is the problem and which therefore appears essential in the strug- 
gle of a new generation. But simultaneously and as a consequence of these social- 
ist accomplishments—which are in fact a total deception—the struggle is no 
longer concerned with the quest for equality but, rather, with difference and 
specificity. It is precisely at this point that the new generation encounters what 
might be called the symbolic question.!* Sexual difference—which is at once 
biological, physiological and relative to reproduction—is translated by and 
translates a difference in the relationship of subjects to the symbolic contract 
which is the social contract: a difference, then, in the relationship to power, 
language and meaning. The sharpest and most subtle point of feminist subver- 
sion brought about by the new generation will henceforth be situated on the 
terrain of the inseparable conjunction of the sexual and the symbolic, in order to 
try to discover, first, the specificity of the female, and then, in the end, that of 
.each individual woman. | 

A certain saturation of socialist ideology, a certain exhaustion of its potential 
as a programme for a new social contract (it is obvious that the effective realiza- 
tion of this programme is far from being accomplished, and I am here treating 
only its system of thought) makes way for. . .Freudianism. I am, of course, aware 
that this term and this practice are somewhat shocking to the American intellec- 
tual consciousness (which rightly reacts to a muddled and normatizing form of 
psychoanalysis) and, above all, to the feminist consciousness. To restrict my 
remarks to the latter: Is it not true that Freud has been seen only as a denigrator 
or even an exploiter of women? as an irritating phallocrat in a Vienna which was 
at once puritan and decadent—a man who fantasized women as sub-men, 
castrated men? 
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CASTRATED AND/OR SUBJECT TO LANGUAGE 

Before going beyond Freud to propose a more just or more modern vision of 
women, let us try, first, to understand his notion of castration. It is, first of all, a 
question of an anguish or fear of castration, or of correlative penis envy; a ques- 
tion, therefore, of imaginary formations readily perceivable in the discourse of 
neurotics of both sexes, men and women. But, above all, a careful reading of 
Freud, going beyond his biologism and his mechanism, both characteristic of his 
time, brings out two things. First, as presupposition for the “primal scene,” the 
castration fantasy and its correlative (penis envy) are hypotheses, a priori suppo- 
sitions intrinsic to the theory itself, in the sense that these are not the ideological 
fantasies of their inventor but, rather, logical necessities to be placed at the 
“origin” in order to explain what unceasingly functions in neurotic discourse. In 
other words, neurotic discourse, in man and woman, can only be understood in 
terms of its own logic when its fundamental causes are admitted as the fantasies 
of the primal scene and castration, even if (as may be the case) nothing renders 
them present in reality itself. Stated in still other terms, the reality of castration is 
no more real than the hypothesis of an explosion which, according to modern 
astrophysics, is at the origin of the universe: nothing proves it, in a sense it is an 
article of faith, the only difference being that numerous phenomena of life in this 
“big-bang” universe are explicable only through this initial hypothesis. But one is 
infinitely more jolted when this kind of intellectual method concerns inanimate 
matter than when it is applied to our own subjectivity and thus, perhaps, to the 
fundamental mechanism of our epistemophilic thought. 

Moreover, certain texts written by Freud (The Interpretation of Dreams, but 
especially those of the second topology, in particular the Metapsychology) and 
their recent extensions (notably by Lacan),!3 imply that castration is, in sum, the 
imaginary construction of a radical operation which constitutes the symbolic 
field and all beings inscribed therein. This operation constitutes signs and 
syntax; that is, language, as a separation from a presumed state of nature, of plea- 
sure fused with nature so that the introduction of an articulated network of 
differences, which refers to objects henceforth and only in this way separated 
from a subject, may constitute meaning. This logical operation of separation 
confirmed by all psycho-linguistic and child psychology) which preconditions 
the binding of language which is already syntactical, is therefore the common 
destiny of the two sexes, men and women. That certain biofamilial conditions 
and relationships cause women (and notably hysterics) to deny this separation 
and the language which ensues from it, whereas men (notably obsessionals) 
magnify both and, terrified, attempt to master them—this is what Freud’s 
discovery has to tell us on this issue. 

The analytic situation indeed shows that it is the penis which, becoming the 
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major referent in this operation of separation, gives full meaning to the lack or to 
the desire which constitutes the subject during his or her insertion into the order 
of language. I should only like to indicate here that, in order for this operation 
constitutive of the symbolic and the social to appear in its full truth and for it to 
be understood by both sexes, it would be just to emphasize its extension to all 
that is privation of fulfilment and of totality; exclusion of a pleasing, natural and 
sound state: in short, the break indispensable to the advent of the symbolic. 

It can now be seen how women, starting with this theoretical apparatus, 
might try to understand their sexual and symbolic difference in the framework 
of social, cultural and professional realization, in order to try, by seeing their 
position therein, either to fulfil their own experience to a maximum or—but 
always starting from this point—to go further and call into question the very 
apparatus itself. 


LIVING THE SACRIFICE 

In any case, and for women in Europe today, whether or not they are conscious 
of the various mutations (socialist and Freudian) which have produced or 
simply accompanied their coming into their own, the urgent question on our 
agenda might be formulated as follows: What can be our place in the symbolic 
contract? If the social contract, far from being that of equal men, is based on an 
essentially sacrificial relationship of separation and articulation of differences 
which in this way produces communicable meaning, what is our place in this 
order of sacrifice and/or of language? No longer wishing to be excluded or no 
longer content with the function which has always been demanded of us (to 
maintain, arrange and perpetuate this socio-symbolic contract as mothers, 
wives, nurses, doctors, teachers...), how can we reveal our place, first as it is 
bequeathed to us by tradition, and then as we want to transform it? 

It is difficult to evaluate what in the relationship of women to the symbolic 
as it reveals itself now arises from a socio-historical conjuncture (patriarchal 
ideology, whether Christian, humanist, socialist or so forth), and what arises 
from a structure. We can speak only about a structure observed in a socio- 
historical context, which is that of Christian, western civilization and its lay 
ramifications. In this sense of psycho-symbolic structure, women, “we” (is it 
necessary to recall the warnings we issued at the beginning of this article 
concerning the totalizing use of this plural?) seem to feel that they are the casu- 
alties, that they have been left out of the socio-symbolic contract, of language as 
the fundamental social bond. They find no affect there, no more than they find 
the fluid and infinitestimal significations of their relationships with the nature 
of their own bodies, that of the child, another woman or a man. This frustra- 
tion, which to a certain extent belongs to men also, is being voiced today princi- 
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pally by women, to the point of becoming the essence of the new feminist ideol- 
ogy. A therefore difficult, if not impossible, identification with the sacrificial 
logic of separation and syntactical sequence at the foundation of language and 
the social code leads to the rejection of the symbolic—tlived as the rejection of 
the paternal function and ultimately generating psychoses. 

But this limit, rarely reached as such, produces two types of counterinvest- 
ment of what we have termed the socio-symbolic contract. On the one hand, 
there are attempts to take hold of this contract, to possess it in order to enjoy it 
as such or to subvert it. How? The answer remains difficult to formulate (since, 
precisely, any formulation is deemed frustrating, mutilating, sacrificial) or else is 
in fact formulated using stereotypes taken from extremist and often deadly 
ideologies. On the other hand, another attitude is more lucid from the begin- 
ning, more self-analytical which—without refusing or sidestepping this socio- 
symbolic order—consists in trying to explore the constitution and functioning 
of this contract, starting less from the knowledge accumulated about it (anthro- 
pology, psychoanalysis, linguistics) than from the very personal affect experi- 
enced when facing it as subject and as a woman. This leads to the active 
research," still rare, undoubtedly hesistant but always dissident, being carried 
out by women in the human sciences; particularly those attempts, in the wake of 
contemporary art, to break the code, to shatter language, to find a specific 
discourse closer to the body and emotions, to the unnameable repressed by the 
social contract. I am not speaking here of a “woman’s language,” whose (at least 
syntactical) existence is highly problematical and whose apparent lexical speci- 
ficity is perhaps more the product of a social marginality than of a sexual- 
symbolic difference.!° 

Nor am I speaking of the aesthetic quality of productions by women, most 
of which—with a few exceptions (but has this not always been the case with 
both sexes? )—are a reiteration of a more or less euphoric or depressed romanti- 
cism and always an explosion of an ego lacking narcissistic gratification.!© What 
I should like to retain, nonetheless, as a mark of collective aspiration, as an 
undoubtedly vague and unimplemented intention, but one which is intense and 
which has been deeply revealing these past few years, is this: The new generation 
of women is showing that its major social concern has become the socio- 
symbolic contract as a sacrificial contract. If anthropologists and psychologists, 
for at least a century, have not stopped insisting on this in their attention to 
“savage thought,” wars, the discourse of dreams or writers, women are today 
affirming—and we consequently face a mass phenomenon—that they are 
forced to experience this sacrificial contract against their will.!” Based on this, 
they are attempting a revolt which they see as a resurrection but which society 
as a whole understands as murder. This attempt can lead us to a not less and 
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sometimes more deadly violence. Or to a cultural innovation. Probably to both 
at once. But that is precisely where the stakes are, and they are of epochal signif- 
icance. 


THE TERROR OF POWER OR THE POWER OF TERRORISM 

First in socialist countries (such as the old USSR and China) and increasingly in 
western democracies, under pressure from feminist movements, women are 
being promoted to leadership positions in government, industry and culture. 
Inequalities, devalorizations, underestimations, even persecution of women at 
this level continue to hold sway in vain. The struggle against them is a struggle 
against archaisms. The cause has nonetheless been understood, the principle has 
been accepted.!8 What remains is to break down the resistance to change. In this 
sense, this struggle, while still one of the main concerns of the new generation, 
is not, strictly speaking, its problem. In relationship to power, its problem might 
rather be summarized as follows: What happens when, on the contrary, they 
refuse power and create a parallel society, a counterpower which then takes on 
aspects ranging from a club of ideas to a group of terrorist commandos? 

The assumption by women of executive, industrial and cultural power has 
not, up to the present time, radically changed the nature of this power. This can 
be clearly seen in the East, where women promoted to decision-making posi- 
tions suddenly obtain the economic as well as the narcissistic advantages refused 
them for thousands of years and become the pillars of the existing governments, 
guardians of the status quo, the most zealous protectors of the established 
order.!° This identification by women with the very power structures previously 
considered as frustrating, oppressive or inaccessible has often been used in 
modern times by totalitarian regimes: the German National Socialists and the 
Chilean junta are examples of this.2° The fact that this is a paranoid type of 
counterinvestment in an initially denied symbolic order can perhaps explain 
this troubling phenomenon; but an explanation does not prevent its massive 
propagation around the globe, perhaps in less dramatic forms than the totalitar- 
ian ones mentioned above, but all moving towards levelling, stabilization, 
conformism, at the cost of crushing exceptions, experiments, chance occur- 
rences. 

Some will regret that the rise of a libertarian movement such as feminism 
ends, in some of its aspects, in the consolidation of conformism; others will 
rejoice and profit from this fact. Electoral campaigns, the very life of political 
parties, continue to bet on this latter tendency. Experience proves that too 
quickly even the protest or innovative initiatives on the part of women inhaled 
by power systems (when they do not submit to them right away) are soon cred- 
ited to the system’s account; and that the long-awaited democratization of insti- 
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tutions as a result of the entry of women most often comes down to fabricating a 
few “chiefs” among them. The difficulty presented by this logic of integrating the 
second sex into a value-system experienced as foreign and therefore counterin- 
vested is how to avoid the centralization of power, how to detach women from it 
and how then to proceed, through their critical, differential and autonomous 
interventions, to render decision-making institutions more flexible. 

Then there are the more radical feminist currents which, refusing homologa- 
tion to any role of identification with existing power no matter what the power 
may be, make of the second sex a countersociety. A “female society” is then 
constituted as a sort of alter ego of the official society, in which all real or fanta- 
sized possibilities for jouissance take refuge. Against the socio-symbolic contract, 
both sacrificial and frustrating, this countersociety is imagined as harmonious, 
without prohibitions, free and fulfilling. In our modern societies which have no 
hereafter or, at least, which are caught up in a transcendency either reduced to 
this side of the world (protestantism) or crumbling (catholicism and its current 
challenges), the countersociety remains the only refuge for fulfilment since it is 
precisely an a-topia, a place outside the law, utopia’s floodgate. 

As with any society, the countersociety is based on the expulsion of an 
excluded element, a scapegoat charged with the evil of which the community 
duly constituted can then purge itself;? a purge which will finally exonerate that 
community of any future criticism. Modern protest movements have often reit- 
erated this logic, locating the guilty one—in order to fend off criticism—in the 
foreign, in capital alone, in the other religion, in the other sex. Does not femi- 
nism become a kind of inverted sexism when this logic is followed to its conclu- 
sion? The various forms of marginalism—according to sex, age, religion or 
ideology—represent in the modern world this refuge for jouissance, a sort of 
laicized transcendence. But with women, and insofar as the number of those 
feeling concerned by this problem has increased, although in less spectacular 
forms than a few years ago, the problem of the countersociety is becoming 
massive: It occupies no more and no less than “half of the sky.” 

It has, therefore, become clear, because of the particular radicalization of the 
second generation, that these protest movements, including feminism, are not 
“initially libertarian” movements which only later, through internal deviations 
or external chance manipulations, fall back into the old ruts of the initially 
combated archetypes. Rather, the very logic of counterpower and of counterso- 
ciety necessarily generates, by its very structure, its essence as a simulacrum of 
the combated society or of power. In this sense and from a viewpoint undoubt- 
edly too Hegelian, modern feminism has only been but a moment in the inter- 
minable process of coming to consciousness about the implacable violence 
(separation, castration, etc.) which constitutes any symbolic contract. 
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Thus the identification with power in order to consolidate it or the constitu- 
tion of a fetishist counterpower—restorer of the crises of the self and provider 
of a jouissance which is always already a transgression—seem to be the two 
social forms which the face-off between the new generation of women and the 
social contract can take. That one also finds the problem of terrorism there is 
structurally related. 

The large number of women in terrorist groups (Palestinian commandos, 
the Baader-Meinhoff Gang, Red Brigades, etc.) has already been pointed out, 
either violently or prudently according to the source of information. The 
exploitation of women is still too great and the traditional prejudices against 
them too violent for one to be able to envision this phenomenon with sufficient 
distance. It can, however, be said from now on that this is the inevitable product 
of what we have called a denial of the socio-symbolic contract and its counter- 
investment as the only means of self-defence in the struggle to safeguard an 
identity. This paranoid-type mechanism is at the base of any political involve- 
ment. It may produce different civilizing attitudes in the sense that these atti- 
tudes allow a more or less flexible reabsorption of violence and death. But when 
a subject is too brutally excluded from this socio-symbolic stratum; when, for 
example, a woman feels her affective life as a woman or her condition as a social 
being too brutally ignored by existing discourse or power (from her family to 
social institutions); she may, by counterinvesting the violence she has endured, 
make of herself a “possessed” agent of this violence in order to combat what was 
experienced as frustration—with arms which may seem disproportional, but 
which are not so in comparison with the subjective or more precisely narcissitic 
suffering from which they originate. Necessarily opposed to the bourgeois 
democratic regimes in power, this terrorist violence offers as a programme of 
liberation an order which is even more oppressive, more sacrificial than those it 
combats. Strangely enough, it is not against totalitarian regimes that these 
terrorist groups with women participants unleash themselves but, rather, 
against liberal systems, whose essence is, of course, exploitative, but whose 
expanding democratic legality guarantees relative tolerance. Each time, the 
mobilization takes place in the name of a nation, of an oppressed group, of a 
human essence imagined as good and sound; in the name, then, of a kind of 
fantasy of archaic fulfilment which an arbitrary, abstract and thus even bad and 
ultimately discriminatory order has come to disrupt. While that order is accused 
of being oppressive, is it not actually being reproached with being too weak, 
with not measuring up to this pure and good, but henceforth lost, substance? 
Anthropology has shown that the social order is sacrificial, but sacrifice orders 
violence, binds it, tames it. Refusal of the social order exposes one to the risk 
that the so-called good substance, once it is unchained, will explode, without 
curbs, without law or right, to become an absolute arbitrariness. 
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Following the crisis of monotheism, the revolutions of the past two 
centuries, and more recently Fascism and Stalinism, have tragically set in action 
this logic of the oppressed goodwill which leads to massacres. Are women more 
apt than other social categories, notably the exploited classes, to invest in this 
implacable machine of terrorism? No categorical response, either positive or 
negative, can currently be given to this question. It must be pointed out, 
however, that since the dawn of feminism, and certainly before, the political 
activity of exceptional women, and thus in a certain sense of liberated women, 
has taken the form of murder, conspiracy and crime. Finally, there is also the 
connivance of the young girl with her mother, her greater difficulty than the boy 
in detaching herself from the mother in order to accede to the order of signs as 
invested by the absence and separation constitutive of the paternal function. A 
girl will never be able to re-establish this contact with her mother—a contact 
which the boy may possibly rediscover through his relationship with the oppo- 
site sex—except by becoming a mother herself, through a child or through a 
homosexuality which is in itself extremely difficult and judged as suspect by 
society; and, what is more, why and in the name of what dubious symbolic 
benefit would she want to make this detachment so as to conform to a symbolic 
system which remains foreign to her? In sum, all of these considerations—her 
eternal debt to the woman-mother—make a woman more vulnerable within the 
symbolic order, more fragile when she suffers within it, more virulent when she 
protects herself from it. If the archetype of the belief in a good and pure 
substance, that of utopias, is the belief in the omnipotence of an archaic, full, 
total englobing mother with no frustration, no separation, with no break- 
producing symbolism (with no castration, in other words), then it becomes 
evident that we will never be able to defuse the violences mobilized through the 
counterinvestment necessary to carrying out this phantasm, unless one chal- 
lenges precisely this myth of the archaic mother. It is in this way that we can 
understand the warnings against the recent invasion of the women’s movements 
by paranoia,”? as in Lacan’s scandalous sentence “There is no such thing as 
Woman.”*? Indeed, she does not exist with a capital “W,” possessor of some 
mythical unity—a supreme power, on which is based the terror of power and 
terrorism as the desire for power. But what an unbelievable force for subversion 
in the modern world! And, at the same time, what playing with fire! 


CREATURES AND CREATRESSES 

The desire to be a mother, considered alienating and even reactionary by the 
preceding generation of feminists, has obviously not become a standard for the 
present generation. But we have seen in the past few years an increasing number 
of women who not only consider their maternity compatible with their profes- 
sional life or their feminist involvement (certain improvements in the quality of 
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life are also at the origin of this: an increase in the number of daycare centers 
and nursery schools, more active participation of men in child care and domes- 
tic life, etc.), but also find it indispensable to their discovery, not of the pleni- 
tude, but of the complexity of the female experience, with all that this 
complexity comprises in joy and pain. This tendency has its extreme: in the 
refusal of the paternal function by lesbian and single mothers can be seen one of 
the most violent forms taken by the rejection of the symbolic outlined above, as 
well as one of the most fervent divinizations of maternal power—all of which 
cannot help but trouble an entire legal and moral order without, however, 
proposing an alternative to it. Let us remember here that Hegel distinguished 
between female right (familial and religious) and male law (civil and political). 
If our societies know well the uses and abuses of male law, it must also be recog- 
nized that female right is designated, for the moment, by a blank. And if these 
practices of maternity, among others, were to be generalized, women themselves 
would be responsible for elaborating the appropriate legislation to check the 
violence to which, otherwise, both their children and men would be subject. But 
are they capable of doing so? This is one of the important questions that the 
new generation of women encounters, especially when the members of this new 
generation refuse to ask those questions seized by the same rage with which the 
dominant order originally victimized them. 

Faced with this situation, it seems obvious—and feminist groups become 
more aware of this when they attempt to broaden their audience—that the 
refusal of maternity cannot be a mass policy and that the majority of women 
today see the possibility for fulfilment, if not entirely at least to a large degree, in 
bringing a child into the world. What does this desire for motherhood corre- 
spond to? This is one of the new questions for the new generation, a question 
the preceding generation had foreclosed. For want of an answer to this question, 
feminist ideology leaves the door open to the return of religion, whose 
discourse, tried and proved over thousands of years, provides the necessary 
ingredients or satisfying the anguish, the suffering and the hopes of mothers. If 
Freud’s affirmation—that the desire for a child is the desire for a penis and, in 
this sense, a substitute for phallic and symbolic dominion—can be only 
partially accepted, what modern women have to say about this experience 
should nonetheless be listened to attentively. Pregnancy seems to be experienced 
as the radical ordeal of the splitting of the subject:*4 redoubling up of the body, 
separation and coexistence of the self and of an other, of nature and conscious- 
ness, of physiology and speech. This fundamental challenge to identity is then 
accompanied by a fantasy of totality—narcissistic completeness—a sort of insti- 
tuted, socialized, natural psychosis. The arrival of the child, on the other hand, 
leads the mother into the labyrinths of an experience that, without the child, she 
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- would only rarely encounter: love for an other. Not for herself, nor for an identi- 


cal being, and still less for another person with whom “I” fuse (love or sexual 
passion). But the slow, difficult and delightful apprenticeship in attentiveness, 
gentleness, forgetting oneself. The ability to succeed in this path without 
masochism and without annihilating one’s affective, intellectual and profes- 
sional personality—such would seem to be the stakes to be won through guilt- 
less maternity. It then becomes a creation in the strong sense of the term. For 
this moment, utopian? 

On the other hand, it is in the aspiration towards artistic and, in particular, 
literary creation that woman’s desire for affirmation now manifests itself. Why 
literature? 

Is it because, faced with social norms, literature reveals a certain knowledge 
and sometimes the truth itself about an otherwise repressed, nocturnal, secret 
and unconscious universe? Because it thus redoubles the social contract by 
exposing the unsaid, the uncanny? And because it makes a game, a space of 
fantasy and pleasure, out of the abstract and frustrating order of social signs, the 
words of everyday communication? Flaubert said, “Madame Bovary, c’est moi.” 
Today many women imagine, “Flaubert, c’est moi.” This identification with the 
potency of the imaginary is not only an identification, an imaginary potency (a 
fetish, a belief in the maternal penis maintained at all costs), as a far too norma- 
tive view of the social and symbolic relationship would have it. This identifica- 
tion also bears witness to women’s desire to lift the weight of what is sacrificial 
in the social contract from their shoulders, to nourish our societies with a more 
flexible and free discourse, one able to name what has thus far never been an 
object of circulation in the community: the enigmas of the body, the dreams, 
secret joys, shames, hatreds of the second sex. 

It is understandable from this that women’s writing has lately attracted the 
maximum attention of both “specialists” and the media.?5 The pitfalls encoun- 
tered along the way, however, are not to be minimized: for example, does one 
not read there a relentless belittling of male writers whose books, nevertheless, 
often serve as “models” for countless productions by women? Thanks to the 
feminist label, does one not sell numerous works whose naive whining or 
market-place romanticism would otherwise have been rejected as anachronistic? 
And does one not find the pen of many a female writer being devoted to phan- 
tasmic attacks against Language and Sign as the ultimate supports of phallo- 
cratic power, in the name of a semi-aphonic corporality whose truth can only be 
found in that which is “gestural” or “tonal?” 

And yet, no matter how dubious the results of these recent productions by 
women, the symptom is there—women are writing, and the air is heavy with 
expectation: What will they write that is new? 
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~ distance on these two preceding generations of women. This implies, of course, 
that a third generation is now forming, at least in Europe. I am not speaking of 
a new group of young women (though its importance should not be underesti- 
mated) or of another “mass feminist movement” taking the torch passed on 
from the second generation. My usage of the word “generation” implies less a 
chronology than a signifying space, a both corporeal and desiring mental space. 
So it can be argued that as of now a third attitude is possible, thus a third gener- 
ation, which does not exclude—quite to the contrary—the parallel existence of 
all three in the same historical time, or even that they be interwoven one with 
the other. 

In this third attitude, which I strongly advocate—which I imagine?—the 
very dichotomy man/woman as an opposition between two rival entities may be 
understood as belonging to metaphysics. What can “identity,” even “sexual iden- 
tity,” mean in a new theoretical and scientific space where the very notion of 
identity is challenged? I am not simply suggesting a very hypothetical bisexu- 
ality which, even if it existed, would only, in fact, be the aspiration towards the 
totality of one of the sexes and thus an effacing of difference. What I mean is, 
first of all, the demassification of the problematic of difference, which would 
imply, in a first phase, an apparent de-dramatization of the “fight to the death” 

between rival groups and thus between the sexes. And this not in the name of 
some reconciliation—feminism has at least had the merit of showing what is 

irreducible and even deadly in the social contract—but in order that the strug- 

gle, the implacable difference, the violence be conceived in the very place where 

it operates with the maximum intransigence, in other words, in personal and 

sexual identity itself, so as to make it disintegrate in its very nucleus. 

It necessarily follows that this involves risks not only for what we understand 

today as “personal equilibrium” but also for social equilibrium itself, made up as 

it now is of the counterbalancing of aggressive and murderous forces massed in 

social, national, religious and political groups. But is it not the insupportable 

situation of tension and explosive risk that the existing “equilibrium” presup- 

poses which leads some of those who suffer from it to divest it of its economy, to 

detach themselves from it and to seek another means of regulating difference? 

To restrict myself here to a personal level, as related to the question of 
women, I see arising, under the cover of a relative indifference towards the mili- 

tance of the first and second generations, an attitude of retreat from sexism 

(male as well as female) and, gradually, from any kind of anthropomorphism. 

The fact that this might quickly become another form of spiritualism turning its 

back on social problems, or else a form of repression?” ready to support all 

status quos, should not hide the radicalness of the process. This process could 

be summarized as an interiorization of the founding separation of the socio- 


IN THE NAME OF THE FATHER, THE SON ... AND THE WOMAN? 

These few elements of the manifestations by the new generation of women in 
Europe seem to me to demonstrate that, beyond the sociopolitical level where it 
is generally inscribed (or inscribes itself), the women’s movement—in its 
present stage, less aggressive but more artful—is situated within the very frame- 
work of the religious crisis of our civilization. 

I call “religion” this phantasmic necessity on the part of speaking beings to 
provide themselves with a representation (animal, female, male, parental, etc.) in 
place of what constitutes them as such, in other words, symbolization—the 
double articulation and syntactic sequence of language, as well as its precondi- 
tions or substitutes (thoughts, affects, etc.). The elements of the current practice 
of feminism that we have just brought to light seem precisely to constitute such 
a representation which makes up for the frustrations imposed on women by the 
anterior code (Christianity or its lay humanist variant). The fact that this new 
ideology has affinities, often revindicated by its creators, with so-called matriar- 
chal beliefs (in other words, those beliefs characterizing matrilinear societies) 
should not overshadow its radical novelty. This ideology seems to me to be part 
of the broader antisacrificial current which is animating our culture and which, 

in its protest against the constraints of the socio-symbolic contract, is no less 
e exposed to the risks of violence and terrorism. At this level of radicalism, it is 
| the very principle of sociality which is challenged. 

| Certain contemporary thinkers consider, as is well known, that modernity is 
| characterized as the first epoch in human history in which human beings 
attempts to live without religion. In its present form, is not feminism in the 
process of becoming one? 

Or is it, on the contrary, and as avant-garde feminists hope, that having 
started with the idea of difference, feminism will be able to break free of its 
belief in Woman, Her power, Her writing, so as to channel this demand for 
difference into each and every element of the female whole, and, finally, to bring 
out the singularity of each woman, and beyond this, her multiplicities, her 
plural languages, beyond the horizon, beyond sight, beyond faith itself? 

A factor for ultimate mobilization? Or a factor for analysis? 

Imaginary support in a technocratic era where all narcissism is frustrated? 
Or instruments fitted to these times in which the cosmos, atoms and cells—our 
true contemporaries—call for the constitution of a fluid and free subjectivity? 

The question has been posed. Is to pose it already to answer it? 
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ANOTHER GENERATION IS ANOTHER SPACE 
If the preceding can be said—the question whether all this is true belongs to a 
different register—it is undoubtedly because it is now possible to gain some 
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symbolic contract, as an introduction of its cutting edge into the very interior of 
every identity whether subjective, sexual, ideological, or so forth. This in such a 
way that the habitual and increasingly explicit attempt to fabricate a scapegoat 
victim as foundress of a society or a countersociety may be replaced by the 
analysis of the potentialities of victim/executioner which characterize each iden- 
tity, each subject, each sex. 
What discourse, if not that of a religion, would be able to support this adven- 
ture which surfaces as a real possibility, after both the achievements and the 
impasses of the present ideological reworkings, in which feminism has partici- 
pated? It seems to me that the role of what is usually called “aesthetic practices” 
must increase not only to counterbalance the storage and uniformity of infor- 
mation by present-day mass media, data-bank systems and, in particular, 
modern communications technology, but also to demystify the identity of the 
symbolic bond itself, to demystify, therefore, the community of language as a 
universal and unifying tool, one which totalizes and equalizes. In order to bring 
out—along with the singularity of each person and, even more, along with the 
multiplicity of every person’s possible identifications (with atoms, e.g., stretch- 
ing from the family to the stars)—the relatively of his/her symbolic as well as 
biological existence, according to the variation in his/her specific symbolic capac- 
ities. And in order to emphasize the responsibility which all will immediately face 
of putting this fluidity into play against the threats of death which are unavoid- 
able whenever an inside and an outside, a self and an other, one group and 
another, are constituted. At this level of interiorization with its social as well as 
individual stakes, what I have called “aesthetic practices” are undoubtedly noth- 
ing other than the modern reply to the eternal question of morality. At least, this 
is how we might understand an ethics which, conscious of the fact that its order 
is sacrificial, reserves part of the burden for each of its adherents, therefore 
declaring them guilty while immediately affording them the possibility for jouis- 
sance, for various productions, for a life made up of both challenges and differ- 
ences. 
Spinoza’s question can be taken up again here: Are women subject to ethics? 
If not to that ethics defined by classical philosophy—in relationship to which 
the ups and downs of feminist generations seem dangerously precarious—are 
women not already participating in the rapid dismantling that our age is experi- 
encing at various levels (from wars to drugs to artificial insemination) and 
which poses the demand for a new ethics? The answer to Spinoza’s question can 
be affirmative only at the cost of considering feminism as but a moment in the 
thought of that anthropomorphic identity which currently blocks the horizon 
of the discursive and scientific adventure of our species. 
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1. Sigmund Freud and Carl G. Jung, Correspondance (Paris: Gallimard, 1975), vol. I P 
87. ~ 


2. R. Spitz, La Premiére Année de la vie de lenfant [First year of life: a psychoanalytic 
study of normal and deviant development of object relations] (Paris: PUEF, 1958); D. 
Winnicott, Jeu et réalité [Playing and reality] (Paris: Gallimard, 1975); Julia Kristeva, 
“Noms de lieu,” in Polylogue (Paris: Seuil, 1977), translated as “Place names” in Julia 
Kristeva, Desire in Language: a semiotic approach to literature and art, ed. Leon S. 
Roudiez, tr. Thomas Gora, Alice Jardine and Leon Roudiez (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1980). to the patient, proceed to the arrangement of new places 
gratifying substitutes that repair old deficiencies in the maternal space. 

3, Plato, Timeus 52: “Indefinitely a place; it cannot be destroyed, but provides a ground 
for all that can come into being; itself being perceptible, outside of all sensation, by 
means of a sort of bastard reasoning; barely assuming credibility, it is precisely that 
which makes us dream when we perceive it, and affirm that all that exists must be 
somewhere, in a determined place...” (author’s translation). 

4. As most readers of recent French theory in translation know, le féminin does not 
have the same pejorative connotations it has come to have in English. It is a term 
used to speak about women in general, but, as used most often in this article, it 
probably comes closest to our “female” as defined by Elaine Showalter in A 
Literature of Their Own (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1977). I have 
therefore used either “women” or “female” according to the context.—AJ. 

5. Ihave retained jouissance—that word for pleasure which defies translation—as it is 
rapidly becoming a “believable neologism” in English (see the glossary in Desire in 
Language).—AJ. 

6. This particular mythology has important implications—equal only to those of the 
Oedipal myth—for current French thought.—AJ. 

7. See Julia Kristeva, “Stabat Mater” first published as “Héréthique de ’amour,” Tel 
Quel, 74 (1977), pp. 30-49. 

8. See H. C. Puech, La Gnose et le temps (Paris: Gallimard, 1977). 

9. The term “identification” belongs to a wide semantic field ranging from everyday 
language to philosophy and psychoanalysis. While Kristeva is certainly referring in 
principle to its elaboration in Freudian and Lacanian psychoanalysis, it can be 
understood here as a logic, in its most general sense (see the entry on “identifica- 

tion” in Jean Laplanche and J. B. Pontalis, Vocabulaire de la psychanalyse [The 
language of psychoanalysis], Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1967; rev. ed. 
1976).—A]J. 

10. See D. Desanti, “L’autre sexe des bolcheviks,” Tel Quel, 76 (1978); Julia Kristeva, Des 
Chinoises (Paris: des femmes, 1975), translated as On Chinese Women, tr. Anita 
Barrows (London: Marion Boyars, 1977). 

It, See Arthur Hertzberg, The French Enlightenment and the Jews (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1968); Les Juifs et la révolution francaise, ed. B. Blumenkranz and A 
Seboul (Paris: Editions Privat, 1976). 

12, Here, “symbolic” is being more strictly used in terms of that function defined by 

Kristeva in opposition to the semiotic: “it involves the thetic phase, the identification 


of subject and its distinction from objects, and the establishment of a sign system.”— 
AJ. . 
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See, in general, Jacques Lacan, Ecrits (Paris: Seuil, 1966) and in particular, Jacques 
Lacan, Le Séminaire XX: Encore (Paris: Seuil, 1975).—AJ. 

This work is periodically published in various academic women’s journals, one of 
the most prestigious being Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Society, 
University of Chicago Press. Also of note are the special issues: “Ecriture, féminité, 
féminisme,” La Revue des Sciences Humaines (Lille III), no. 4 (1977); and “Les 
femmes et la philosophie,” Le Doctrinal de sapience (Editions Solin), no. 3 (1977). 
See linguistic research on “female language”: Robin Lakoff, Language and Women’s 
Place (New York: Harper & Row, 1974); Mary R. Key, Male/Female Language 
(Metuchen, NJ: Scarecrow Press, 1973); A. M. Houdebine, “Les femmes et la 
langue,” Tel Quel, 74 (1977), pp. 84-95. The contrast between these “empirical” 
investigations of women’s “speech acts” and much of the research in France on the 
conceptual bases for a “female language” must be emphasized here. It is somewhat 
helpful, if ultimately inaccurate, to think of the former as an “external” study of 
language and the latter as an “internal” exploration of the process of signification. 
For further contrast, see, e.g., “Part II: Contemporary Feminist Thought in France: 
Translating Difference,” in The Future of Difference, ed. Hester Eisenstein and Alice 
Jardine (Boston: G. K. Hall, 1980); the “Introductions” to New French Feminisms, ed. 
Elaine Marks and Isabelle de Courtivron (Amherst, Mass.: University of 
Massachusetts Press, 1980); and for a very helpful overview of the problem of 
“difference and language” in France, see Stephen Heath, “Difference,” in Screen, 19 
no. 3 (Autumn 1978), pp. 51-112.—AJ. 

This is one of the more explicit references to the mass marketing of “écriture fémi- 
nine” in Paris over the last ten years.—AJ. 

The expression a leur corps défendant translates as “against their will,” but here the 
emphasis is on women’s bodies: literally, “against their bodies.” I have retained the 
former expression in English, partly because of its obvious intertextuality with 
Susan Brownmiller’s Against Our Will (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1975). Women 
are increasingly describing their experience of the violence of the symbolic contract 
as a form of rape.—AJ. 

Many women in the West who are once again finding all doors closed to them above a 
certain level of employment, especially in the current economic chaos, may find this 
statement, even qualified, troubling, to say the least. It is accurate, however, in principle: 
whether that of infinite capitalist recuperation or increasing socialist expansion— 
within both economies, our integration functions as a kind of operative illusion.— 
AJ. 

See Des Chinoises. 

See M. A. Macciocchi, Eléments pour une analyse du fascime (Paris: 10/18, 1976); 
Michéle Mattelart, “Le coup d’état au féminin,” Les Temps Modernes (January 1975). 
The principles of a “sacrificial anthropology” are developed by René Girard in La 
Violence et le sacré [Violence and the sacred] (Paris: Grasset, 1972) and esp. in Des 
choses cachées depuis la fondation du monde (Paris: Grasset, 1978). 

Cf. Micheline Enriquez, “Fantasmes paranoiaques: differences does sexes, homosex- 
ualité, loi du pére,” Topiques, 13 (1974). 

See Jacques Lacan, “Dieu et la jouissance de la femme,” in Encore (Paris: Seuil, 1975), 
pp. 61-71, esp. p. 68. This seminar has remained a primary critical and polemical 
focus for multiple tendencies in the French women’s movement. For a brief discus- 
sion of the seminar in English, see Heath (n. 15 above).— AJ. 
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24. The “split subject” (from Spaltung as both “splitting” and “cleavage”), as used in 


23: 


26. 
2h 


Freudian psychoanalysis, here refers directly to Kristeva’s “subject in process/in 
question/on trial” as opposed to the unity of the transcendental ego.—AJ. 

Again a reference to écriture féminine as generically labelled in France over the past 
few years and not to women’s writing in general.—AJ. 

See Seminar on Identity directed by Lévi-Strauss (Paris: Grasset & Fasquelle, 1977). 
Repression (le refoulement or Verdraingung) as distinguished from the foreclosure 
(la forclusion or Verwerfung) evoked earlier in the article (see Laplanche and Pont- 
alis).—AJ. 
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Chapter 6 


“reality” do appear in the work of feminist theorists, yet one also finds there a 
deep resistance to slipping into any form of idealism or relativism.* For example, 


Objective Reality, Male Reality, 
and Social Construction 


Sally Haslanger 


1, INTRODUCTION 

\\ne of the most important projects of feminist theory has been to question 
_/ traditional assumptions about what is “natural”; in particular, theorists 
have worked to disclose the variety of cultural mechanisms by which we 
“become” the gendered, raced, and sexual beings that we are. In a context where 
what is “natural” has been assumed to be fixed by nature—and so inevitable, 
appropriate, or even good—demonstrating the contingency of such categories of 
identity has significant political force. Moreover, this research questioning our 
assumptions about what is natural shows that in a significant range of cases—at 
least in those of race, gender, and sexuality—our efforts to classify things as “nat- 
ural” or “objective” have failed, and this has prompted a general critique of the 
methods we have used to justify our classifications, as well as the political institu- 
tions built to accommodate them. 

There is a broad consensus in this research that the reason the previous mod- 
els of justice, knowledge, and reality have gone so wrong is that they ignore the 
force of social construction; and yet there is striking diversity in how the term 
“social construction” (and its cognates) is used, and consequently diversity in 
what revisions to the old models are proposed. In addition to the claims that 
race, gender, and sexuality are socially constructed, it is also claimed, for exam- 
ple, that the “subject} “identity,” “knowledge,” “truth,” “nature,” and “reality” are 
each socially constructed.! On occasion it is possible to find the claim that 
“everything” is socially constructed, or that it is socially constructed “all the way 
down.”? But once we come to the claim that everything is socially constructed, it 
appears a short step to the conclusion that there is no reality independent of our 
practices or of our language, and that “truth” and “reality” are only fictions 
employed by the dominant to mask their power.’ 

Dramatic claims rejecting the legitimacy of such notions as “truth” and 
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to quote Catharine MacKinnon’s typically vivid words: 


Epistemologically speaking, women know the male world is out there because it 
hits them in the face. No matter how they think about it, try to think it out of exis- 
tence or into a different shape, it remains independently real, keeps forcing them 
into certain molds. No matter what they think or do, they cannot get out of it. It 
has all the indeterminacy of a bridge abutment hit at sixty miles per hour. 
(MacKinnon 1989, 123)° 


Bridge abutments and fists in the face are “independently real” at least in the 
sense that no individual or community of individuals can simply think them out 
of existence; fortunately, less threatening parts of the physical world are similarly 
real—a change in my thinking, by itself, cannot make my body, my friends, or my 
neighborhood go out of existence, nor thankfully can a change in anyone else’s. 
To bring about a change in the world, you have to do more than just think about 
it. However, if we want to maintain a notion of independent reality, we should 
consider to what extent the research on social construction challenges the idea. If 
a strong case can be made for the claim that reality is socially constructed and, 
further, that what’s socially constructed is not independently real, then we may 
have to consider a more radically revisionary view about the world. 

Broadly, my project in this paper is to explore some ways that concerns about 
philosophical notions of “truth,” “knowledge,” and “reality” are relevant to femi- 
nist and antiracist politics. More specifically, my goal is to explore the claim that 
reality is socially constructed. In the following section I will consider what it 
means to say that something is socially constructed and will distinguish several 
senses of the term (allowing that there are also many others); I’ve chosen to set 
out this rather complex set of distinctions, because their differences become sig- 
nificant in the arguments that follow. Pll then turn to consider how far the claim 
that reality is socially constructed commits us to denying that the world is, at 
least in part, independent of us. I will examine a strategy of argument claiming 
that because knowledge is socially constructed, there is no objective (and so no 
independent) reality. I argue, however, that even if this strategy provides good 
reason for rejecting one conception of “objective reality,’ this does not force us 
into either skepticism or idealism, for there are other ways of conceiving what it 
means to be real, and ways of conceiving an “independent” reality. 


2. SOCIAL CONSTRUCTION 
As mentioned above, the notion of “social construction” is applied to a wide 
variety of items, and seemingly with rather different senses. At least initially, it is 
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useful to think of social constructions on the model of artifacts. In the very 


broadest sense let’s say: 


generic social construction: Something is a social construction in the generic sense 


if it is an intended or unintended product of a social practice. 


In addition to straightforward artifacts like washing machines and power drills, 
there is a clear sense in which, say, the Supreme Court of the U.S. and chess 
games are artifacts, as are languages, literature, and scientific inquiry. Because 
each of these depends for its existence on a complex social context, they are all 
social constructions in the broad sense in question. Granting that these various 
sorts of artifacts are very different sorts of things and are “constructed” in differ- 
ent ways, e.g., some are purposefully designed, others not—at this point there is 
no reason whatsoever to think they are anything less than fully real; and their 
reality is perfectly concrete, i.e., they don’t exist just “in our heads.” 

But things get more complicated when we consider further the different ways 
that things can be “products” of a social context. At least in the case of human 
beings, the mere fact of how we are (even potentially) described or classified can 
have a direct impact on our self-understandings and our actions, because typi- 
cally these descriptions and classifications bring with them normative expecta- 
tions and evaluations. This works in several ways. Forms of description or 
classification provide for kinds of intention; e.g., given the classification “cool,” I 
can set about to become cool or avoid being cool, etc. But also, such classifica- 
tions can function in justifying behavior; e.g., “we didn’t invite him because he’s 
not cool,” and such justifications, in turn, can reinforce the distinction between 
those who are cool and those who are uncool.® 

The main point to note here is that our classificatory schemes, at least in 
social contexts, may do more than just map preexisting groups of individuals; 
rather, our attributions have the power to both establish and reinforce groupings 
that may eventually come to “fit” the classifications. In such cases, classificatory 
schemes function more like a script than a map. This gives us a second and more 
narrow conception of social construction falling under the general idea of arti- 
facts. On this narrower conception something is socially constructed if what or 
how it is depends on a kind of feedback loop involving activities such as naming 
or classifying.” Sometimes this form of construction is called “linguistic” or “dis- 
cursive” construction,® so I'll keep with this terminology: 


discursive construction: A socially constructed object is the way it is, at least in part 
because of what is attributed (and/or self-attributed) to it. 


I'd say that there is no doubt that in this sense you and | are socially constructed: 
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we are the individuals we are today at least partly as a result of what has been 
attributed (and self-attributed) to us. In other words, there is a sense in which 
adult human beings are a special kind of artifact.° 

Things get even more complicated, though, because there’s still another wrin- 
kle to consider. The idea of discursive construction depends on there being 
descriptions, distinctions, and classifications at hand whose attribution to things 
makes a difference—I am the way I am today because people have had the lin- 
guistic and conceptual resources to describe me as, e.g., “smart” or “stupid,” 
“attractive,” or “ugly.” There is a third sense of social construction on which it 
makes sense to say that these classificatory schemes themselves —our distinctions 
such as smart/stupid, attractive/ugly, rather than the things that respond to 
them— are socially constructed. Very roughly, to say that such a scheme is social- 
ly constructed is to say that its use is determined not by the “intrinsic” or “objec- 
tive” features of the objects to which it is applied, but by social factors.1° 

This characterization is purposely vague; so to help us explore some of the 
issues let’s go back to the example of “being cool”: (at least initially) the distinc- 
tion between those who are cool and those who are uncool is not capturing 
intrinsic differences between people; rather it is a distinction marking certain 
social relations, i.e., it distinguishes status in the in-group, and the fact that it is 
employed in any given context is a reflection of the importance of in-group/out- 
group relations. For example, suppose I need a way to establish a cohort; I do so 
by calling those I like “cool” and those I don’t,“uncool.” The distinction does not 
capture a difference in the individuals so called except insofar as they are related 
to me (based on my likes and dislikes), and its use in the context is determined 
not by the intrinsic coolness of the individuals but by the social task of establish- 
ing the cohort.!! 

Noting the influence of social forces upon the distinctions we draw, let us 
define this third form of social construction, as follows: 


pragmatic construction: A classificatory apparatus (be it a full-blown classification 
scheme, or just a conceptual distinction or descriptive term) is socially construct- 
ed just in case its use is determined, at least in part, by social factors. 


Construed in its weakest form, the point in claiming that a given distinction is 
pragmatically constructed is simply to say that our use of that distinction is as 
much due to contingent historical and cultural influences as to anything else; we 
inherit vocabularies and classificatory projects, and decide between alternatives 
based on utility, simplicity, etc. This point is easy to grant; it would be hard to 
deny that the discursive resources we employ are socially conditioned in these 
ways and more. In a stronger form, however, the point is that such social factors 
alone determine our use of the distinction in question; in short it is to emphasize 
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terms and classifications capturing real facts and distinctions. The world pro- 
vides us with more facts and distinctions than we could ever know what to do 
with; acknowledging that what ones we bother to notice or name is largely deter- 
mined by our background and interests does not impugn in any general way the 
accuracy of our attributions.!3 In cases of strong pragmatic construction, howev- 
er, the attributions are, by hypothesis, not accurately capturing facts, though 
there is an illusion that they are. 

It is important to note that because in the case of pragmatic construction, 
what’s constructed is (at least primarily) a distinction or classificatory scheme, 
the thought that our classifications are socially constructed leads naturally to the 
idea that knowledge is socially constructed. Given the preceding discussion, we 
must allow that there are different ways to cash out the claim that knowledge is 
socially constructed, but we can cast two of them in terms of weak and strong 
pragmatic constructions: roughly, 


that there’s no “fact of the matter” that it captures. So let’s distinguish two kinds 
of pragmatic construction: 


A distinction is weakly pragmatically constructed if social factors only partly 


determine our use of it. 


A distinction is strongly pragmatically constructed if social factors wholly deter- 


mine our use of it, and it fails to represent accurately any “fact of the matter.” 


We'll come back to the weak form of pragmatic construction shortly; let me 
first unpack this strong form further, because there is an ambiguity in the sugges- 
tion that there’s no fact of the matter that such a pragmatically constructed dis- 
tinction captures. In the example of “cool,” I use the term to establish my cohort, 
and in doing so my ascriptions are guided by my likes and dislikes; so there may 
be a real social distinction (admittedly parochial) that corresponds to my use —I 
call Mary and George “cool,” Susan and John “uncool,” and the application of the 
terms corresponds to who I like and who I don’t. But note also that in attributing 
“coolness” to someone, I’m doing so with the background assumption in play 
that the “coolness” is an intrinsic feature of the individual and is not merely a 
matter of who I like. In calling Mary and George “cool,” ’m suggesting that there 
is something cool about them that has nothing to do with me—supposedly, it’s 
their coolness that warrants my use of the term. It is here that the question of fact 
arises: insofar as I am attributing intrinsic coolness to someone, my attribution 
misfires since no one (at least no one at this stage of the process) is, so to speak, 
cool in themselves. In such cases I want to say that my attributions of coolness are 
false—there is no fact about their coolness that I am accurately representing, 
even if my use of the terms corresponds to some other features of the individu- 
als.!? So: 


Our knowledge is weakly/strongly socially constructed (in the relevant senses) if 
the distinctions and classifications we employ in making knowledge claims are 
weakly/strongly pragmatically constructed. 


To see how these different kinds of social construction function, let’s shift 
from the artificial example of “cool” I’ve been using to something more substan- 
tive and, for some, more familiar. I'll run briefly through the different kinds 
using an example of the social construction of gender. As usual, allow at least a 
provisional distinction between sex and gender. Gender is defined relationally: 
men and women are two groups defined by their social relations to each other. 
Ive argued elsewhere (Haslanger, 1993), drawing on the work of Catharine 
MacKinnon, that we can usefully model one process by which gender is con- 
structed roughly as follows: the ideal of Woman is an externalization of men’s 
desire (so-called Woman’s Nature is what men find desirable); this ideal is pro- 
jected onto individual females, and is regarded as intrinsic and essential to them. 
Accepting these attributions of Womanhood, individual women then internalize 
the norms appropriate to the ideal and aim to conform their behavior to them; 
and in general, behavior toward women is “justified” by reference to this ideal. 
This, in turn, is responsible for significant empirical differences between men 
and women. 

In this example, individual women are discursively constructed, i.e., we are the 
individuals we are because of the attribution (and self-attribution) of 
Womanhood to us, or more simply, because we’ve been viewed (and so treated) 
as having a Woman’s Nature. This ideal of Woman’s Nature, however, is strongly 
pragmatically constructed; it is an illusion projected onto women whose basis lies 
in complex social/sexual relations, not in the intrinsic or essential features of 


Strong pragmatic constructions are, in an important sense, illusions projected 
onto the world; their use might nevertheless track—without accurately represent- 


ing—a genuine distinction. 
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The main point is that in such cases there are no available facts, e.g., about 
intrinsic coolness or uncoolness, that my attributions could be tracking, so 
instead, we might conclude, they must be functioning wholly as a means to a 
social goal. f 

On the face of it, there is a significant difference between weak and strong 
pragmatic construction. In cases of weak pragmatic construction, our choice of 
descriptive terms, classificatory schemes, etc., are conditioned by social factors 
(such as values, interests, history), but of course this is compatible with those 
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women. And further it is plausible that the distinctions between both man and 
woman, and male and female (taken as groups of individuals) are weakly prag- 
matically constructed; the fact that we draw these distinctions as we do is to be at 
least partly explained by social factors, though there are also very real differences 
between both men and women, male and female. 

To summarize, the following would be plausible examples of each kind of 
construction: 


discursively constructed: individual women; cool dudes. 
strongly pragmatically constructed: Women’s Nature; intrinsic coolness. 


weakly pragmatically constructed: the distinction between men and women, 
between male and female; the distinction between those who wear black t-shirts 


more than once a week and those who don’t. 


3, THE SOCIAL CONSTRUCTION OF REALITY 

Given the different kinds of social construction just sketched, there are a variety 
of different senses we might give to the claim that reality is socially constructed. 
For example, the claim might be that the reality is an artifact—that human 
beings are in some significant way involved in bringing about or constituting 
everything there is; or it might be that reality is discursively constructed—that 
our linguistic and conceptual activities are responsible for how things are; or it 
might be that our distinction between what’s real and what’s not is pragmatically 
constructed—that how we conceive of reality is determined wholly or partly by 
social factors. Are any of these claims plausible? 

There can hardly be a doubt that the distinction we draw between what's real 
and what’s unreal is pragmatically constructed at least in the weak sense, i.e., 
social factors play a role in determining our applications of the distinction. 
Stepping back from the particular distinction between real/unreal, there are at 
least two different ways that social factors seem to play an inevitable role in our 
application of any distinction. First, the fact that we have the linguistic and con- 
ceptual resources to draw the distinction in question (and that we have any inter- 
est in doing so) will always depend upon contingent historical and cultural 
factors; so the fact that the distinction is available in our conceptual repertoire at 
all is largely a social matter. 

Second, any particular effort (at a particular time) to apply a distinction to 
something is influenced by social factors. For example, my ability to distinguish 
effectively As from Bs may depend on my confidence, ignorance, intelligence, 
bias, the incentives and costs, etc. So social factors play a role both in determin- 
ing the content of the distinctions we make and in our efforts to apply them. The 
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real/unreal distinction appears no different from any other in these respects, and 
I take these points to be completely uncontroversial. So there’s at least one sense 
in which reality is socially constructed: the distinction between real/unreal—in 
fact, all of the substantive distinctions we employ—are weakly pragmatically 
constructed. But as suggested before, it is perfectly compatible with this that our 
distinctions are accurately capturing genuine—and independent—facts. 

So suppose we grant that in this sense, reality is socially constructed: the dis- 
tinction we draw between what’s real and what’s not is weakly constructed. Is 
there any reason this should lead us to be skeptical about there being a world 
independent of us? It might seem so if we could extend the case for pragmatic 
construction to show that the real/unreal distinction is strongly pragmatically 
constructed. Remember that a distinction is strongly pragmatically constructed if 
it is one whose purported applications are wholly determined by social factors 
and it fails to accurately represent “the facts.” If there are arguments to show that 
the real/unreal distinction is constructed in this strong sense, then it would fol- 
low that our use of it is misguided and doesn’t “capture” anything; what we take 
to be reality is simply a fiction. On this view, reality is socially constructed in the 
sense of being, like intrinsic coolness and Women’s Nature, merely an illusion. 

So the question before us now is whether there are further considerations 
that should lead us from acknowledging the influence of social factors on knowl- 
edge to the more controversial suggestion that we should regard the notion of an 
“independent reality” as a fiction. For the purposes of this paper, I want to focus 
on a cluster of arguments aiming to show that the idea of a “reality” independent 
of us, sometimes called “objective” reality, is a kind of social projection. From 
this we are urged to conclude that any meaningful sense of reality must be “per- 
spectival,” or “epistemically conditioned,” and so we are not entitled to take a 
realist approach (however limited or modest) toward our classificatory 
schemes.!4 

The broad strategy of the arguments in question is to suggest that because 
our efforts at describing, classifying, and understanding are inevitably influenced 
by social factors, we are misguided to think that we are in a position to accurately 
represent an “independent reality”; instead, the “reality” that presents itself as the 
(external) object of our epistemic efforts is actually better understood as a prod- 
uct of our efforts. Using the terms introduced in the last section, the arguments 
invite us to reflect on the pragmatic construction of knowledge in order to recog- 
nize our role in the discursive construction of the world. 

I speak of a “cluster” of arguments, however, because the strategy involves 
two interdependent levels of argument. On one hand, to show that “reality” is 
pragmatically constructed, we are asked to consider a broad range of cases in 
which we attempt to describe the world. The goal is to demonstrate why in each 
case it is mistaken to understand our classificatory efforts on the model of 
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sorting independently existing things, and to show how “reality” is being con- 
structed rather than “mirrored” in our inquiry. Because a clear pattern develops 
in these examples, the question arises whether all of our seemingly “objective” 
classifications can be analyzed in the same way. If we could develop a critical 
method that would show the force of construction in all of our ordinary classifi- 
cations and descriptions, this would lend credibility to the general metaphysical 
concerns about the notion of “reality” as such. 

But this first level of argument can only be effective in challenging the general 
notion of reality if the chosen examples are paradigmatic, i.e., if our analysis of 
them could be plausibly extended to all of our efforts to describe the world. The 
second level of argument, however, targets the notion of reality more directly by 
asking us to consider the specific distinction between what counts as “real” and 
“unreal” and what we might mean by speaking of an “independent reality”. The 
goal is to argue that when we call something “real” we are not accurately describ- 
ing, or even tracking, a world independent of us; instead, the designation “real” 
functions like “cool,” simply to mark a socially meaningful fiction; and thus “real- 
ity” as we conceive it is an illusion. As we will see, this second level of argument 
focuses on a specific philosophical vision of what’s real and what’s not. 

In the sections that follow, I begin by considering the substantive and contro- 
versial example of rape to determine the extent to which it might function as a 
model for unmasking the (strong) pragmatic construction of a wide range of 
substantive distinctions. I then turn to consider to what extent the distinction 
between real/unreal is pragmatically constructed. I'll argue that the general strat- 
egy of challenging the notion of an independent reality by working from prag- 
matic construction fails at both levels, even though the example of rape is in 
significant respects compelling. 


4, “MALE” REALITY 

As suggested above, the first level of argument for the conclusion that reality is a 
strong pragmatic construction involves analyzing how social factors influence 
our descriptions of a wide range of phenomena. It is promising to begin by ana- 
lyzing our use of concepts involving race, gender, class, or sexuality, but the goal 
is to develop a model that can apply across the board. So our task is to look at 
familiar and concrete cases: what is the actual basis for the divisions and distinc- 
tions we employ every day? Are any of these distinctions accurately mapping the 
world? Or are they systematically serving some other function? 

In this paper I will only be able to consider a single case in any detail. 
Although it is plausible that different cases will require different kinds of analy- 
sis, even with one case we can begin to evaluate whether the steps of the particu- 
lar analysis are compelling, and whether they can be generalized. Pll draw my 
example and its analysis from Catharine MacKinnon’s work. Unfortunately 1 
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won't be able to take up many of the issues that arise in connection with the 
example; I am looking only to unpack the particular way that reality is construct- 
ed in such cases, and what conclusions MacKinnon wants to draw from the 
analysis. 

It is a fairly common feminist claim that what is put forward as “objective” 
reality is rather “male” reality. One interpretation of this is that things are not 
actually designated “real” by virtue of some objective or intrinsic fact about 
them, but rather by virtue of their relation to “us,” where the “us” in question is a 
rather narrow class of white privileged males. (Think of the example of “cool” 
mentioned before—what’s cool is what “we” like, though masked as an intrinsic 
quality of the objects or individuals in question.) In defending this claim the goal 
at this stage is to show how the various different classifications and categories we 
employ implicate men in some way. 

One of the most commonly discussed examples of this is rape, and one of the 
most compelling discussions is MacKinnon’s. Rape laws vary from jurisdiction to 
jurisdiction (and there have been some important changes in rape law over the 
past decade); nevertheless, there have been three relatively common aspects rele- 
vant here. First, the definition of rape centers on penetration, e.g., a typical state- 
ment of the law will require that there is “some penetration, however slight” 
(MacKinnon 1989, 295 n. 2). Second, typically rape requires that the sexual act in 
question involves more than “the normal level of force.” And third, the woman 
must not have consented. But, as MacKinnon argues, each of these conditions is 


(at least as they are interpreted in practice) peculiarly male oriented. She points 
out: 


The law to protect women’s sexuality from forcible violation and expropriation 
defines that protection in male genital terms. Women do resent forced penetra- 
tion. But penile invasion of the vagina may be less pivotal to women’s sexuality, 
pleasure, or violation, than it is to male sexuality. This definitive element of rape 
centers ... upon one way men define loss of exclusive access. In this light, rape, as 
legally defined, appears more a crime against female monogamy (exclusive access 
by one man) than against women’s sexual dignity or intimate integrity. 
(MacKinnon 1989, 172) 
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Furthermore, to define the “normal level of force” beyond which something 
counts as rape, it is taken for granted that “normal” male sexuality involves some 
amount of force. So what counts to distinguish rape from “normal” sex is not the 
victim’s “point of violation,” but rather what is socially accepted male sexual 
behavior. Finally, the standards for women’s presumed consent depend in impor- 
tant ways on their relationship to men; daughters, and by extension, young girls 


and virginal women, are presumed not to consent, wives and prostitutes are 
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presumed to consent (and in many cases there is no action that counts as regis- 
tering their nonconsent) (MacKinnon 1989, 175). The complexities of consent 
deepen when we note further that what matters in establishing a rape charge is 
whether the perpetrator had reason to think that the woman was consenting, not 
whether she actually consented. So in considering whether an alleged rape was 
real, what seems to matter is what the event in question means to men, and 
whether it is in their interest to view it as real. This seems to be a paradigm case 
in which the (legal?) distinction between what's real and what’s not is being 
drawn from the point of view of a particular group.’ 

To further illustrate how men’s point of view functions to define the terms we 
use, MacKinnon frequently mentions Justice Stewart’s comment when asked to 
define obscenity (MacKinnon 1987, 90, 147; MacKinnon 1989, 196—97). He said, 
“T know it when I see it” On her view, he’s right in a way that he didn’t realize, for 
something is obscene, not in itself, but by virtue of provoking certain responses 
in men; because Stewart experiences it as obscene, it is obscene, and he’s in a 
position to know it. So on MacKinnon’s analysis of masculinist practice, a rape 
counts as real, an obscene photograph counts as real, not “in themselves” and not 
because some “reasonable person” would decide so given the facts, but due to 
how men respond to such events and such objects. 

Reflecting on the rape example, it appears that the issue focuses on how we 
should define rape. Let’s suppose the masculinist defines rape in terms of the 
three conditions mentioned (penetration, force, nonconsent), and maintains 
that whether or not a rape occurred must be determined by what a reasonable 
person would decide given all the facts. MacKinnon’s discussion raises two objec- 
tions. First, the accepted definition of rape is partial because its implicit defini- 
tion of sexual integrity is partial: it is one that privileges men’s responses to 
sexual situations and accommodates their needs, anxieties, and interests. And 
second (she claims), there is no neutral or “objective” fact about what rape “real- 
ly” is; likewise, there is no neutral or objective point of view from which we can 
define rape (though in her view, there may be a nonneutral point of view—viz., a 
women’s point of view—or a feminist point of view—that we are entitled to 
draw upon in framing rape law). 

How do we employ the model of strong pragmatic construction in these sorts 
of cases, i.e., what is the illusion being projected onto the world? Here’s a sugges- 
tion: considering the legal conditions sketched above, one might try to define 
rape in two steps. The first step tries to capture a rather vague “common sense” 
view of rape: 


(R) X rapes y if and only if x and y have sex that violates y's sexual integrity; 
the second step tries to spell this out. 
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(SI) X and y have sex that violates y's sexual integrity, if and only if x and y have 
nonconsensual sex that involves the forced penetration of y’s vagina by x’s 


penis. 


This two-step definition is clearly unacceptable, for by assuming that when sexu- 
al integrity is violated there is a penis and vagina involved, it is deeply heterosex- 
ist; and in assuming that the violation is always of the one with the vagina, it is 
deeply sexist. But on MacKinnon’s account there’s an even deeper problem, for, 
as suggested above, the definition undertakes to define sexual integrity in terms 
that merely reflect heterosexual men’s desire for exclusive access to women’s bod- 
ies. According to the proposed definition—and contrary to (some) appear- 
ances—a violation of women’s sexuality is not defined in terms of women’s 
desires or needs; instead it is defined by projecting onto women what violates 
heterosexual men’s desire for sexual ownership. 

The key here is to see that the legal understanding of “rape” is premised on an 
understanding of women’s sexual integrity that is an illusion. Strictly speaking, 
(SI) defines what violates women’s sexual integrity, but clearly this account 
depends on assumptions about what constitutes women’s sexual integrity, e.g., 
because the act of nonconsensual forced penetration is taken to be not only suffi- 
cient but also necessary for sexual violation, any sexual act other than this one is 
presumed compatible with women’s sexual integrity. But this image of “Women’s 
Sexual Integrity” is an illusion; in other words, the so-called sexual integrity 
implied by (SI) doesn’t exist. Why not? Because at very least if you listen to 
women talk about their experiences of sexuality, you'll find that they have a very 
different idea (and among them very different ideas) about what violates their 
sexual integrity—nonconsensual forced penetration might be part of it, but it 
surely isn’t all. So if rape is defined by (R) and (SI) together, then rape too is a 
kind of illusion—one cannot violate something (“Women’s Sexual Integrity” so 
defined) that doesn’t exist. 

But of course we want to say that rape does exist; that rape isn’t an illusion. 
How can we make this claim in the context of this analysis? In keeping with the 
analogy with “cool,” MacKinnon’s strategy does not allow us to claim that there is 
a “Real” essence of rape or obscenity that the common use of such terms (as in 
(R) and (SI)) misses. In other words, we’re not to think that there is an “objec- 
tive” fact—one independent of us and our self-interpretations—about what is 
rape and what isn’t (just as were not to think that there is an “objective” fact 
about coolness, independent of us and our self-interpretations). According to 
MacKinnon, rape isn’t an objective fact, but neither is it an illusion; it is a fact of 
women’s experience that must be understood from women’s—or, more accurate- 
ly, a feminist—point of view. On this view, rape—and in turn, sexual integrity— 
can only be defined from a point of view; the question is whose point of view 
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- about things is always conditioned by our particular social position, all we can 
ever meaningfully say about them is how they are related to that position. So 
although we sometimes appear to be talking about how things are “in them- 
selves,” we're actually only speaking of how things seem to us, i.e., of social 
facts.!6 From this, MacKinnon concludes that we must give up the idea that our 
thought captures a “reality” with a “nonsocially perspectival” content (Mac- 
Kinnon 1989, 83); more to the point she claims that “there is no ungendered 
reality or ungendered perspective”(MacKinnon 1989, 114). For, she asks, “What 
is a purely ontological category, a category of “being” free of social perception?” 
(MacKinnon 1989, 119). 

On this interpretation, MacKinnon is using the insight that social criteria 
govern our use of a given term @, to debunk our “common sense” idea of what it 
is to be @. Nothing is @ “in itself”; rather to be @ is to stand in some relation to 
us (a relation that may vary from case to case).!” She then uses this idea to chal- 
lenge one understanding of an “independent” reality, and to form an alternative 
conception of what it is to be real. If we mean by “independent reality” the way 
things are “in themselves,” then, she argues, because the only world we can speak 
of is the one that is constituted through our perspective, we are left with the 
result that there is no way to speak of (or think of, or experience) an “indepen- 
dent” reality. In contrast, however, the real world, in any meaningful sense, is the 
world we speak of (think of, and experience); so, she concludes, we must learn to 
embrace in a general way the implication of perspective in what it is to be real.!8 
In keeping with this, it is important to note that, even though MacKinnon’s strat- 
egy works to unmask patriarchal concepts as reifying men’s interests and men’s 
point of view, her next step is not to aspire to concepts that are purged of all per- 
spective. Instead, she urges us to endorse a feminist perspective, and with it to 
constitute the world anew. 


counts? To use a slogan, rape is what rape means, sexuality is what sexuality 
means, the question is, to whom? And more generally, reality is what reality 
means, and again the question is, to whom? 

Although these last questions are pressing and need well thought-out 
answers, they are not directly on our topic; so I’m not going to offer even a tenta- 
tive answer. Rather, the point of the example is to explain what it might mean to 
describe reality as “male” and, more generally, to illustrate how our classificatory 
practices and decisions about what to count as “real” can depend in crucial ways 
on a particular group’s responses and point of view (without it being obvious 
that they do). It also shows how claims to map “objective” reality in setting up 
classification schemes can have disturbing political consequences, for the 
rhetoric of objectivity can serve to mask the privileging of the dominant group’s 
interests. In many contexts, the struggle to determine what’s real is in part a 
political fight about what relations to “us” count and about who is included in 
the “us.” 

But it is unclear from this example what general conclusions we are entitled 
to draw concerning our classificatory efforts. Remember that the point of con- 
sidering this example was to lend plausibility to the broader claim that reality as 
a whole is socially constructed in the strong sense of being, like “coolness” a 
socially useful fiction. Can we extend the analysis of coolness, and now the mas- 
culinist understanding of rape, to other things? To everything? 


5. CONSTRUCTED REALITY? 

MacKinnon is emphatic that there is no objective reality, and that reality is 
socially constructed in a strong sense. And yet we have no clear indication how to 
generalize her analysis of rape to other concepts. On the face of it, this would 
seem a difficult task, e.g., are our concepts like “water,” “dog,” “tree,” to be under- 
stood in terms of the responses of particular groups or, more specifically, as 
defined from men’s point of view? Moreover, as the quote mentioned earlier 
about the bridge abutment demonstrates, MacKinnon is not ready to give up the 
notion of reality—even an independent reality—altogether. How should we 
interpret this? What is her notion of socially constructed reality? 

Her view emerges from an analysis of practice. When the masculinist 
employs terms such as “rape” or “obscene,” or, importantly for our purposes, 
“real,” he does so based on his own responses to things. But this is not a peculiar- 
ity of the masculinist. In general, whenever any of us speak of an object, we use 
criteria involving some relation that the object bears to us; when we call some- 
thing @, we do so because of its place in our picture of things, or its meaning 
from our point of view. However, if this is all we’re ever doing in calling things @, 
you might go further to claim that to be @ must be just to have such a place in 
our picture. The guiding thought here is that because what we think or know 
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So on MacKinnon’s view, the masculinist and feminist worlds we constitute 
are in an important sense not independent of us, because we cannot eliminate 
and should not ignore the fact that they are constituted from and through per- 
spectives; nonetheless in perhaps another (and weaker) sense they are indepen- 
dent, for we are not demigods, and we do not create and control them—they 
may not be wholly independent of us, but we should not conclude that they are 
wholly dependent upon us either. As MacKinnon illustrated before, simply 
describing or naming something as, say, a bridge abutment or a cool jacket, can- 
not make it so. She resists realism, but she is also firmly opposed to any form of 
idealism; we cannot build a feminist world with thought alone, we need action as 
well. 


LLL el alia ms 


There is much that is compelling about MacKinnon’s overall position—in 
particular, MacKinnon’s concern with the social and political factors in all 
knowledge is important; and she is right to claim that the meanings of some 
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terms are irreducibly social. But the question is how far to extend these insights. 
Unfortunately, her argument for perspectival realities rests crucially on the dubi- 
ous claim that because we only have a basis for classifying or describing some- 
thing if it bears some relation to us, the content of our classifications inevitably 
captures those relations. The problem is that even if we grant that the epistemic 
criteria for applying any term will implicate us in some way, we need not equate 
such social criteria with the content of our attributions.!° For example, the crite- 
rion we employ (and plausibly should employ) for judging whether something is 
water is how it looks and tastes; but to say that something is water is to classify it 
as a kind of liquid (i.e., as H,O), where this classification concerns the composi- 
tion of the liquid and not how it appears to us.”° In this case and in most others 
there is a clear contrast between the criteria for applying a concept and its con- 
tent, and thus far we’ve been given no reason for thinking that a conflation of the 
two is necessary. In other words, social factors may play an unavoidable role in 
determining the ways we employ the concepts we do, but this is no reason for 
thinking that our concepts can’t capture facts about the world as it is “in itself” 
On occasion we do get things right, sometimes due to luck, or other times hard 
work, or even insight. 

In summary, MacKinnon’s analysis of rape shows in detail how strong prag- 
matic constructions typically work: a particular group’s interests and desires 
come to be projected onto the world in the service of some (often pernicious) 
social goal, where the supposed fact being represented is missing. For example, 
the masculinist projects his need for sexual ownership onto women, and reads it 
as “Women’s Sexual Integrity” (and not only expects women to live up to it, but 
legally enforces it as well); but actual women’s sexuality does not support his 
view of things.”! In such cases, the social factors determining how we use our 
terms are masked, with the result that the projections are made to seem “objec- 
tive,” “natural,” or “inevitable,” when, of course, they aren’t. But we must be care- 
ful before generalizing this model to all cases; sometimes social forces do affect 
how and why we view the world in a certain way without preventing us from 
forming accurate beliefs about the world that exists beyond our perspective. 
Social forces (together with my own desires and interests) are responsible for my 
belief that right now the street outside my window is wet (it has been raining); 
but its wetness consists in properties of the pavement that have nothing to do 
with me or my conceptual repertoire. So MacKinnon’s example, and the argu- 
ment developed from it, do not offer us reason for thinking that reality as a 
whole is a strong pragmatic construction, or that we should modify our under- 
standing of an “independent” reality to grant that all reality is socially condi- 
tioned. What we believe to be real may be deeply conditioned by our point of 
view; but what is real is another matter. 
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6. “OBJECTIVE” REALITY 

Even if MacKinnon’s argument is not compelling, however, her discussion does 
leave some uncertainty about what to make of the idea of an independent reality. 
What does the idea amount to, and what work does it do for us? In pressing these 
questions, we move to the second level of argument I mentioned earlier: rather 
than using the first strategy of working to develop an analysis that debunks all of 
our efforts to describe the world, we instead focus attention directly on the dis- 
tinction between real/unreal and the concept of an independent reality. The 
worry is that if the real/unreal distinction in particular is constructed in the sense 
of being nothing more than a social projection, then we would have to conclude 
that there are no facts about what’s real and what’s not, and the idea of an inde- 
pendent reality would be a kind of fiction. 

Let us begin again with the acknowledgment that all of our distinctions are 
weakly pragmatic—what ones we choose to employ and how we do so is at 
least partly determined by social factors; it follows that our use of the 
real/unreal distinction is weakly pragmatic. So the question before us now is 
whether there are further considerations that should lead us from acknowledg- 
ing the influence of social factors on knowledge to the more controversial sug- 
gestion that we should regard the notion of an “independent reality” as a 
fiction. The following argument is one that can be found explicitly in some 
writers and is implicit in many others.?* The general strategy was initially moti- 
vated as a critique of what is alleged to be a modernist picture of knowledge 
and reality, though it takes on a positive momentum of its own. (Whether it 
was actually endorsed by any modernist philosophers is a difficult historical 
issue I’m not going to get into.) 

On the picture under attack, knowledge and reality are intimately connected: 
what is real is what can be objectively known.” Objectivity, in this view, is in its 
primary sense an epistemological notion. Roughly, 


(ObIngq): An inquiry is objective in the relevant sense just in case the only factors 
that determine its outcome are the way the world is, and the rationality of the 
inquirers. 


So, an objective view of some subject matter is one that a purely rational inquiry 
into the subject would eventually yield.24 This epistemic notion of “objectivity” 
is then applied derivatively to ontology —as in “objective reality’— by virtue of 
the following equivalence: 


(ObRel): An object or a fact is objectively real just in case it is (or can be) objec- 
tively known. 
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Moreover, on this view there is no notion of reality other than objective reality, 
(Note that this is only one of many accounts of objectivity; nevertheless, in the 
remainder of this section I will be using the term “objective” as indicated here.) 

At least in this crude formulation, such a conception of “objective” inquiry is 
not plausible, and it is now a commonplace to deny that such pure inquiry is 
possible. For (at least) the reasons sketched above, we must acknowledge that the 
results of all human inquiry are conditioned by social factors.25 But if we contin- 
ue to think that reality must be equated with what is objectively knowable, then 
since nothing is objectively knowable (in the relevant sense), it appears that we 
should conclude that there is no such thing as “reality,” ie., nothing is objectively 
real. In short, “reality” or “objective reality” are as much an illusion as “pure 
inquirers” and “objective knowledge.” 

Having rejected the idea that there is an objective reality, however, it then 
seems plausible to offer an analysis of our purported references to what’s real in 
line with our previous example of “cool.” When we attribute “reality” to some- 
thing, our attribution does not capture a fact about the object itself (since, by 
hypothesis, the fact we purport to be attributing is not available); rather, such 
attributions correspond to a distinction in how things are related to us; in other 
words, things are graced with the term “real” not by virtue of some intrinsic fact 
about them, but by virtue of some relevant social fact, e.g., our finding them use- 
ful or, perhaps, politically expedient.?° Yet, as in the case of “cool,” there is an illu- 
sion implicit in our attributions, since the background assumption is that what’s 
real is not a matter of how things are related to us, but rather is an intrinsic fea- 
ture of things. This illusion is, of course, politically significant, for the distinction 
between what’s real and what’s not has important social consequences. As we’ve 
noted before, by masking our own contribution to what counts as real, we mask 
the problematic political motivations for such discriminations and often cast 
them as natural or inevitable. So in this view we are to conclude that “objective 
reality” is an illusion masking the social factors that are actually responsible for 
the distinctions we draw between what’s real and what’s not. 


7. BEING REAL 
That’s the sketch of the argument, let’s now go through it a bit more carefully. We 
should note first that the argument is concerned with a particular practice of 
employing the terms “real,” “reality,” and their cognates; so far I’ve spoken vague- 
ly about “our use” of the terms, but this is potentially misleading since it is 
unclear who the “we” are whose use is in question.2” For the moment, let’s just 
call it the “objectivist use” of the terms, keeping in mind that we are analyzing a 
particular practice. 

The objectivist use of the terms “real” and “unreal” involves both a discrimi- 
nation between two classes of things (the class of things designated “real” and 
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those designated “unreal”), and an interpretation of the basis for that discrimi- 
nation. In particular, the antiobjectivist argument is directed against those who 
apply the term “real” rather narrowly, alleging to employ as their criterion 
whether it is possible to have objective knowledge of the thing. Against this use 
of the term, the critical argument aims to show, first, that nothing satisfies the 
alleged criterion and, second, that there is really another criterion being 
employed in making the relevant discriminations, one that is grounded in cer- 
tain responses to the things in question. 

At this stage, I think we should grant that there’s something wrong with an 
objectivist criterion for applying the term “real” (viz., one requiring “objective 
knowledge”), so it is implausible that the classes of things the objectivist desig- 
nates as “real” and “unreal” are being judged accurately by that standard, in spite 
of his belief that they are. The question is whether there is another criterion, or 
range of criteria, implicit in the objectivist’s discriminations, and what they 
might be. Here the antiobjectivist will claim that there is always another criterion 
doing the work, and that more specifically, it is one that draws on social facts or 
implicates “us” in some way (relating the object in question to our needs, inter- 
ests, desires, social roles, etc.). Of course, this statement of the point is rather 
vague, but exactly what social facts are relevant and how “we” are implicated 
varies depending on which antiobjectivist account you are considering—in 
MacKinnon’s account we just discussed, male needs and interests are at the heart 
of the story. Moreover, which social factors determine how the terms are used 
may vary from context to context. But in spite of this vagueness, I think there is 
reason to be concerned about the whole strategy of argument. 

Suppose we do grant there are objectivist uses of the terms “real” and “reali- 
ty, or that there are ways of determining what is real and what isn’t that both 
purport to be epistemically objective but instead are based on socially loaded cri- 
teria. This raises a challenge to the notion of an independent reality only if we 
accept the thesis that such a reality is by definition that which can be objectively 
known, i.e., only if we accept (ObRel) as characterizing what it is to be objective- 
ly (or independently) real. This is an easy thesis to reject, especially for one with 
realist inclinations; for the whole point of speaking of an independent reality is to 
emphasize that there is no necessary connection between what’s real and what 
human beings know or can (in practice) know. Strangely, it appears that the 
argument as sketched would only be convincing to someone who was already 
committed to an epistemically constrained conception of reality and should not 
be convincing to those realists it purportedly sets out to target. 

So there are several plausible responses to the argument that “objective reali- 
ty” is an illusion. We could start by rejecting the most questionable premises: we 
could reject the proposed link between (objective) knowledge and (objective) 
reality, as stated in (ObRel). Or we could reject the proposed definition of objec- 
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tive knowledge in (ObIngq). I find both of these options appealing. But suppose 
for the sake of argument that the only way to conceive of an “objective” reality is 
in terms of what is objectively known, i.e., suppose we decide to accept both of 
these premises. Then we probably should conclude that the correlative idea of 
reality is equally nonsense.?® However, even if we grant that there is no objective 
reality, it still doesn’t follow that there is no independent reality or no genuine 
facts of the matter that it would be good to know. To give up the idea of “objec- 
tive reality,” as we’ve been considering it, is simply to give up the idea that there 
are things that determine, in and of themselves, without any social factors play- 
ing a role, how they are known. It seems clear that because language and knowl- 
edge are socially conditioned, there are no things like this. 

What’s at least partly at stake here is how we want to employ the notion of 
“the real” or “reality” Assuming that the idea of an independent reality can only 
be defined in terms of objective knowledge grants too much to the objectivist. 
For as suggested above, at least one plausible idea of an “independent” reality is 
one that places no epistemic conditions on what it is to be real. At least initially, 
we might take the property of being real at face value: to be real is to exist. Or 
perhaps: for an object to be real is for it to exist; for an event to be real is for it to 
occur; for a fact to be real is for it to obtain. These explications are unilluminat- 
ing to be sure, and may well need further analysis; my point is not to endorse an 
intentionally naive view, but rather to suggest the first steps of an account that 
views what’s real in nonepistemological and nonsocial terms. We will, of course, 
need an epistemology (and I think a feminist epistemology) to help us decide 
what to believe exists, what definitions to accept, etc. But I see no good reason in 
the arguments we've considered so far to collapse the epistemology-ontology dis- 
tinction. When I say that something is real, my assertion is true just in case the 
thing in question exists; this is so even if the criteria I employ in making the 
judgment are socially loaded, and even if my utterance also expresses the value it 
has in my conception of things. 


7. CONCLUSION 

Are there any general conclusions we can draw from this discussion? How pro- 
foundly does the idea of social construction affect our projects in metaphysics 
and epistemology? There is no doubt that the idea of discursive construction 
should play a significant role in our ontological theorizing. Because reality does 
have a way of conforming itself to our conception of it, the line between artifacts 
and natural objects must continually be challenged and contested. We must be 
aware that the classifications we employ in our theorizing may not be capturing 
differences already there, but may be responsible for creating them. But we have 
no reason yet to conclude that there are only artifacts, or that our classificatory 
endeavors are so powerful as to leave nothing untouched. 
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Moreover, epistemologically we must acknowledge the force of pragmatic 
construction. Our classificatory schemes, our distinctions, and our judgments 
are inevitably influenced by many different social factors; and some of our judg- 
ments are not tracking any facts but are instead only perpetuating socially mean- 
ingful illusions. Moreover, we must be attentive to the possibility that the terms 
we use are defined by and in the interest of dominant social groups. But from 
this it does not follow that the only function of judgment is the social one of per- 
petuating useful stories, or that our judgment can only represent a social world. 
It may well be that our point of view on the world is always socially conditioned; 
but there is no reason to conclude that the world we have a point of view on is 
likewise socially conditioned. We must distance ourselves from the objectivist 
tendencies to limit our vision of what’s real, but we must be careful at the same 
time not simply to accept perspectivist limitations in their place. I would propose 
that the task before us is to construct alternative, modestly realist, ontologies that 
enable us to come to more adequate and just visions of what is, what might be, 
and what should be. 


NOTES 

Many thanks to Elizabeth Anderson, Louise Antony, Stephen Darwall, Ann Garry, Beth 
Hackett, Lloyd Humberstone, Joe Levine, Rae Langton, Naomi Scheman, Elliott Sober, 
Candace Vogler, and Stephen Yablo for helpful discussions and/or comments on earlier 
drafts of this paper. This paper is a modified version of my “Ontology and Social 
Construction,” see Haslanger (1995); some of the points made here are further elaborated 
there. An earlier version of the paper was presented at the Central Division American 
Philosophical Association Meetings, Chicago, IL, April 1995; Candace Vogler was the 
commentator. 


1. For a diverse selection of texts that take up these claims, see, e.g., Berger and 
Luckmann (1966); de Lauretis (1986b); Keller (1986, 67); Weedon (1987); hooks 
(1989); Butler (1990, ch. 1); Scheman (1993, 106-25). 

2. See, e.g., Nancy Fraser on Foucault in Fraser (1989, 3, 59-60). 

3. This seems to be the conclusion drawn by radical social constructionists. See, e.g., 
Latour and Woolgar (1979). 

4, Even Jane Flax, who embraces the postmodern critique of “the seductive tyranny of 
metaphysics, truth, the real,” claims later in the same essay that she is unwilling to 
“deny the existence of subjectivity or an “outer” reality constituted in part by nontex- 
tual relations of domination” (Flax 1990, 189, 219). D. Haraway is another who is 
clear that we must find a way to embrace the social construction of knowledge 
together with “a no-nonsense commitment to faithful accounts of a ‘real’ world” 
(Haraway 1991a, 187). 

5. See also MacKinnon (1987, 57). 

6. No doubt with time the term “cool” will come to seem awkward and dated as an 
honorific; such changes in the terminology used to establish social groups are 
inevitable. If the reader finds “being cool” no longer socially desirable, substitute in 
the examples of whatever term currently functions in its place. 
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Hacking explicitly mentions such a “feedback loop” (Hacking 1988, 55). See also 
Hacking (1991). 

Note that a discourse, and so discursive construction, will involve more than spoken 
language. See Fraser (1992). For a clear explanation of one feminist appropriation of 
Foucault’s notion of “discourse,” see also Scott (1988). 

The claim that adult human beings are artifacts allows that we are constructed from 
“natural” materials, e.g., flesh and blood, though this would seem to presuppose a 
clear distinction between the natural and the social. For helpful discussions ques- 
tioning feminist uses of the natural/social distinction and the model of artifacts, see 
Frye (1983, 34-37); Gatens (1983); Butler (1993, esp. Ch. 1). 

Note that I do not mean to equate “intrinsic” with “objective” features. Intrinsic fea- 
tures are, roughly, those that an object has “by virtue of itself alone,” ie., they are 
nonrelational properties. In this context we can take objective features to be (very 
roughly), those that an object has independent of its representation by an inquiring 
subject. At the very least, not all objective features are intrinsic, e.g., orbiting the sun is 
an extrinsic or relational property of the earth, that is, plausibly objective. The earth 
orbits the sun or doesn’t, independently of what we think about it. Note that in the 
examples below, I assume that in attributing “coolness” to someone, we are suggest- 
ing that they have an intrinsic quality of coolness. I’m now not convinced this is 
right, because the attribution of coolness seems to allow that there are some relation- 
al features relevant to someone’s being cool; instead it may be that what's at issue is 
the “objectivity” of coolness—we suggest that coolness has nothing to do with our 
representations, when in fact it does. For ease of presentation, I’ve focused on intrin- 
sicness in the examples, though a more complete discussion would have to show 
greater sensitivity to the particular nuances of “cool.” 

Though if I am successful and there is solidarity in the cohort, we may come to act 
alike, dress alike, value similar things, etc., and this can provide substantive content 
to the notion of “coolness”; eventually there may be a genuine (intrinsic) difference 
between the cool and uncool. For an up-to-date sample of who’s and what’s REALLY 
cool, you can contact the “Who’s Cool in American Project” through the World Wide 
Web at: http://www.getcool.com/getcool. You can even submit an application stating 
why you think you are cool, and a “CoolBoard” determines whether you are. 

Others will likely question whether I’ve made a genuine assertion at all, and still oth- 

ers may suggest that I’ve said something true, but misleading. The issues that arise 

here parallel debates over antirealism and realism in other domains; in effect I am 

proposing an “error theory” about coolness, where others might endorse a realism or 

noncognitivism. But this is a debate we need not settle here. For a general discussion 

of the alternatives, see Sayre-McCord (1988); Boghossian (1990); and Rosen (1994, 

esp. section 2). 

See also Dupre (1993, ch. 1). 

I put the epistemic qualifications on reality in scare quotes to indicate that they are 

intentionally left vague at this point—what exactly they mean is controversial, and 

often obscure. I will elaborate on at least one interpretation in discussing 

MacKinnon’s view below. In this paper I'll use the term “realist” roughly as follows: a 

“minimal realist” with respect to a domain of discourse is one who takes some the 

statements in that domain to express truths; an “ontological realist” (usually referred 

to simply as a “realist”) believes that some truths obtain independently of our con- 

ceptual or representational activities. Needless to say, these characterizations are 
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yague, and the notion of “independence” I am relying upon needs further explana- 
tion, but this is not work I can do here. 

It is important to note that on MacKinnon’s view, one’s “point of view” is not the 
same as one’s experience or perception. For example, rape law may be framed from 
the “male point of view,” even if there are many men who do not experience the 
desire for sexual ownership. What matters is whether the law is framed to accommo- 
date the needs and interests of those who excel in the social position defined for men; 
those who do excel in this social position will typically have internalized the norms, 
and so will have the associated experience, e.g., the desires, anxieties, etc. 

It may seem odd to think of the fact in question as a “social fact,” for after all, when I 
describe or classify something, I do so on the basis of how the thing in question 
relates to me, and whatever the relation between myself and the object may be, it isn’t 
clearly a social relation. (Though what counts as a “social relation” is far from clear.) 
However, the criteria I employ are social in the sense that the application-conditions 
for any term are socially, not privately, specified; so in claiming that I can only speak 
of how things seem from here, what counts as “here” is not the individual conscious- 
ness, but rather, the social context that determines meanings. 

Looking closely, we can see that MacKinnon’s position develops in two steps: first, 
allow that any meaningful criteria for employing a term will always implicate us, e.g., 
it will involve reference to conditions under which the thing in question normally 
appears to us, or is meaningful to us. Then, second, treat the criteria for employing a 
term as its meaning or intention, i.e., equate the epistemic basis for our attributions 
with the property we are attributing. As stated, both steps apply to all terms, but they 
have the particular result that the property we are attributing to something in saying 
that it is real is a kind of social property: to be real is always to be real to someone, to 
some group, or from some point of view. Although, in this analysis the reference to 
some “us” or other is ineliminable, in saying what is real we nevertheless capture gen- 
uine social facts concerning “us.” 

I’m relying here on some distinctions that have functioned implicitly in the dis- 
cussion so far. In applying any term, there are several things at issue: first, there is the 
class of things to which the term applies, i.e., the extension of the term. (Here we 
might note a further difference between the class of things to which the term truly or 
accurately applies, and the class to which it purportedly applies in a given pattern of 
use; so we might distinguish the extension from the purported extension.) Second, 
there are the properties attributed to the things in so distinguishing them, i.e., the 
intention of the term. And third, there is the criterion by which we judge whether 
something falls into the class or not. A criterion for use is an epistemic notion con- 
cerning those conditions under which we do (or should) apply the term. (Note that 
the notion of a criterion has both a descriptive and normative use.) 

MacKinnon is concerned that her view not be dismissed as relativism. She does not 
allow that each group’s determination of what is real is equally good, or that it does- 
n't matter which we adopt. It is a political matter what “reality” we adopt and so take 
as a basis for our actions; in effect, different points of view generate competing reali- 
ties, and to decide between them is to take a moral stand. MacKinnon’s cwn moral 
stand is unequivocal; she proposes that we stop acting on the basis of what is real to 
men, and instead begin to take seriously what is real to women. More specifically, we 
should adopt the point of view of feminism (unmodified) and accept (and work to 
create) the reality it endorses. This is not “women’s reality” in the sense of what 
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females think; one might say that it is a feminist standpoint which does not claim 
greater objectivity than other standpoints, but claims our allegiance on the basis of 
its contribution to gender equality. 

Admittedly, it is not uncommon to find authors conflating the criterion for and the 
meaning of a term. (This is not surprising since much of what we say on these mat- 
ters is ambiguous: in considering what is the basis for the application of a term, it is 
often unclear whether we are inquiring into the truth-conditions or the evidential 
basis.) But for the most part, the conflation of criteria and truth-conditions is a mis- 
take. 

Ironically, there are echoes of verificationism in MacKinnon’s epistemology. In the 
argument just considered, she needs to equate the meaning of a term with our meth- 
ods for determining when it applies. 

My use of the masculine pronoun here should not mislead, for it is important to 
allow that women can take up a masculinist perspective, and come to think about 
their own sexual integrity and other women in masculinist terms. The contradictions 
between what women learn to think about themselves and what they actually experi- 
ence is often a source of confusion, pain, and struggle. Whether or not there is a way 
to define “women’s sexual integrity” or “women’s experience” that includes all 
women is a highly contested issue; MacKinnon is often labeled (and dismissed) as 
“essentialist” for seeming to suggest that there is. But note that MacKinnon’s project 
is primarily negative—living in a masculinist world, she is undertaking to show that 
whatever we might come to see as women’s experience(s) or women’s point(s) of 
view, it isn’t this. 

My characterization of the argument is much simplified, but I have in mind works 
such as Rorty (1979); Putnam (1981); MacKinnon (1989); Harding (1991, especially 
ch. 6), among others. 

For one typical characterization of the objectivist target, see MacKinnon (1989, 97). 
See Rosen (1994), 283. Rosen’s paper offers an excellent discussion of the problems 
that arise in even framing a notion of objective reality. . 

Of course there may be subtleties to add to the formulation so that the kinds of 
social factors mentioned don’t prevent an inquiry from being objective; and it may 
be that such a crude view was never actually held by anyone. But historical accuracy 
is not my concern here, because the point is to capture what’s motivating the broad- 
scale antiobjectivist. 

See, e.g., MacKinnon (1987, 173): “The object world is constructed according to how 
it looks with respect to its possible uses.” 

E.g., it is. unclear whether it is supposed to be philosophers (modernist or other- 
wise), judges, or the person on the street, who supposedly use the terms precisely as 
sketched. It might also be that the use in question is one that few people are entirely 
consistent about, and instead it tends to accompany certain roles. 

This, I take it, is sometimes Rorty’s view. See, e.g., Rorty (1989). 
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Chapter 7 


Can I Choose Who I Am? 
And How Would That Empower Me? 
Gender, Race, Identities and the Self 


Ann Ferguson 


I, THE DETERMINISM/RESPONSIBILITY DILEMMA 

et me start by framing a dilemma. On the one hand, social justice theorists 

have argued that there exist institutionalized forms of racism, sexism, and 
heterosexism that narrow the options and increase social costs for people of 
color, women, lesbians, and gays for the benefit and privilege of whites, men, and 
heterosexuals. But on what basis do these institutionalized practices exist, and 
under what conditions can they be resisted and changed? 

If these are unjust systems, systems that are morally wrong, it seems someone 
must be morally responsible for perpetuating them. But from the principle that 
Ought implies Can it seems to follow that if we are to hold those in power who 
benefit from the systems morally responsible, these holding power must have 
agency to perpetuate or change them. Thus, any theory that purports to explain 
the way these systems work and the way oppressive social inequalities are main- 
tained must not be so framed as to imply that those who benefit from them are 
not free to change them, otherwise they would not be morally culpable for their 
ongoing part in perpetuating the system. 

This problem I shall call the Determinism/Responsibility problem. To avoid 
this problem, no explanation of how systems of domination are supported by 
dominators and submitted to by subordinants can be deterministic in a way that 
implies that we cannot hold those who benefit from the system morally responsi- 
ble nor understand how those who are victims of oppression can nonetheless 
resist oppression. 

One school of feminist thought, that brand of radical feminism some call 
“cultural feminism,” gives essentialist answers to the questions of the motivations 
and conditions for male domination. For example, Mary Daly argues that men 
and women are so essentially different as to meet Aristotelian conditions for sep- 
arate species: men are inherently aggressive, competitive and “death-loving” or 
“necrophiliac,’ while women are inherently cooperative, creative and life-affirm- 
ing (cf. Daly 1978, 1982). But while Daly wants to condemn men and celebrate 
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~ women by this analysis, conservative thinkers Lionel Tiger (1969), Steven 
Goldberg (1974), and George Gilder (1973) want to excuse men from blame for 
these very same inherent traits! Unfortunately it follows that women are inevi- 
table losers in the competitive game of life, and that they ought therefore to keep 
the home fires burning in order to curb some of the antisocial consequences of 
male biology. 

An analogous essentialism is posited by Black Muslim nationalists who 
explain white domination as due to the inherent genetics of whites, who are a 
mutant strain of humanity stemming from the original black African human 
stock. But if white and male traits that lead to race and gender domination are 
inherent, neither cultural feminists nor black nationalists can really explain how 
whites and males can be held responsible for our “white devil” and “power-hun- 
gry” actions! 

It might seem that social constructionist theories of male and white domina- 
tions could better handle this Determinism/Responsibility dilemma. But the 
problem is that social construction theories also contain concepts of self and 
agency that are inadequate to justify our moral critique of those benefiting from 
racism, sexism, and heterosexism or the reality of ongoing resistance to these 
practices. Some like Anthony Appiah inexplicably assume that some social 
aspects of self, such as race, are socially constructed and not essential, while other 
aspects such as gender are essential (cf. Appiah 1990). Others like feminist 
Catharine MacKinnon (1987) reject Appiah’s type of gender essentialism in 
order to give a structuralist theory of how sexism is embedded in the socially 
constructed desires of human sexuality through which we are taught what our 
gender is. 

MacKinnon asks, “How do women come to want that which is not in our 
interest?. .. I think that sexual desire in women, at least in this culture, is socially 
constructed as that by which we come to want our own self-annihilation....?’m 
saying femininity as we know it is how we come to want male dominance, which 
most emphatically is not in our interest” (MacKinnon 1987, 54). MacKinnon 
uses these considerations to support the claim that female power “is a contradic- 
tion in terms” (53). The problem of male dominance is deeper than merely exter- 
nal constraints: in learning the norms of feminine sexuality, women come to 
desire men who dominate them and men learn that if they are to be truly mascu- 
line they must desire to possess and control women. So internal constraints are 
built into our sexual desires for the opposite sex, desires we are also taught to see 
as central to who a (true) man or woman is. 

The feminist psychoanalytic theories of gender construction come to a simi- 
lar conclusion: in the process of learning what gender we are in a patriarchal 
family and/or society, our unconscious desires and senses of self in relation to 
the opposite sex are molded in ways that indicate to men that they are subjects, 
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women objects of language, that masculinity symbolizes independence and sexu- 
al power, and femininity dependence and sexual lack (cf. Mitchell, 1974; 
Chodorow, 1978; Benjamin, 1988). 


While such explanations of how gender identities are socially constructed 


explain how both dominators and dominated are made to collude in sexist prac- 
tices through the force of internalized desires and constructions of self, they are 
problematic in that they so overstate the determinism involved as to make it 
unclear how anyone could ever escape racist self-concepts or hetero-patriarchal 
desires. 

For example, on MacKinnon’s theory, how do we understand the possibility 
of gay and lesbian desire at all? Or feminist resistance to male dominance? On 
psychoananalytic models, how can we understand those who resist sexist norms 
of sexuality and heterosexual desire, not because they are the products of a child- 
hood malformation of desire or failure to learn their proper gender identity, but 
because they as adults become involved in a social movement or movements that 
give them the space to become gender or sexual rebels to the gender and sexual 
codes they have been taught?! 

While psychoanalytic approaches to gender may seem to evade the structural 
determinism of MacKinnon’s approach, they also run into the agency/responsi- 
bility problem: even if I have a split self or subjectivity, with parts (ego, superego) 
socially constructed and part (the unconscious) not, how can I avoid acting on 
the self-interested motivations of ego to perpetuate gender roles or the incorpo- 
rative motivations of superego that also perpetuate them? Admittedly, there will 
be occasional disruptions of this rational behavior by the unconscious, but since 
that is not a unified or conscious aspect of self it can certainly not be held to 
account for its actions. 

Another theory of the social construction of race and gender is the one based 
on classical liberal theory of selfhood, the self as self-moving, rational, self-inter- 
ested agent. On this theory, the human agent instrumentally adopts gender 
norms and identities because of rewards or punishments that he or she receives 
for doing so. Women accept less pay for equal work and do more unpaid work in 
the family than men do, not because we are more altruistic than competitive or 
self-interested, but simply because the external and social constraints against not 
doing this create more costs than benefits. Similarly, working-class people of 
color in this country accept racist police, racist redlining of community districts, 
and racial segregation in areas with inferior schools, not because of deep uncon- 
scious structures of psychological inferiority but because white entrenched mate- 
rial and political power is perceived to be too strong to defeat successfully. 

The problem with the liberal, rational-instrumental theory of self, gender, 
and racial formation is that it cannot account for any psychological problems 
due to internalized racism, sexism, or heterosexism that keep those oppressed by 
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- these systems from figuring out rational-instrumental coalitions to unite and 


fight them. The liberal theory of self rules out psychological theories that posit 
that social oppression creates a “deformed” or “truncated self” (Bartky 1990) and 
would make unintelligible such legal defenses as the “battered woman syn- 
drome” to account for why many battered women stay with their batterers, or 
explanations such as the internalization of the “beauty myth” to account for the 
rise of anorexia, particularly in white middle-class women (Wolf 1991). With 
respect to internalized racism they would also rule out the idea of a harmful psy- 
chological fixation that some men of color have on white women as sexual 
objects (Fanon 1967; Stember 1976; Cleaver 1968), or the explanation that many 
middle-class people of color want to assimilate into white life styles because they 
have internalized the superiority of whiteness. We seem to be faced with an All or 
Nothing problem: If we want to understand how moral responsibility and moral 
agency are possible within systems of social domination we must accept a liberal 
“thin” theory of self that rejects the insights of structuralist and psychoanalytic 
theories of self-construction that otherwise give us a richer picture of the inter- 
nal constraints against challenging social domination! 

It might seem at first glance that poststructuralist theories of subjectivity, in 
which power always generates resistance, might give us a promising route for 
assigning moral agency and responsibility. Influenced by Foucault’s work 
(Foucault 1983, 1988), Judith Butler offers a poststructuralist theory of gender as 
performance that may suggest a way out of this dilemma (cf. Butler 1990). On 
the one hand, Butler wants to hold on to some Freudian insights that see gender 
formation as tied to psychological identity formation through the adoption of 
body imagos and ego ideals operating at the unconscious level. But on the other 
hand, Butler posits that gender is not a fixed state but an ongoing unstable 
process, one that involves a series of performances by which an individual con- 
firms or problematizes his or her gender to others. Her analysis combines the 
two levels of unconscious engendering and conscious gender acting by making 
gender a fantasy bodily performance, one that can be read on several levels and 
whose various meanings may not be consciously available to the actor. 

By making gender a fantasy performance of a particular human body, it may 
seem that Butler has evaded the ontological question of whether there is a sub- 
ject that has the agency to resist bodily disciplines and gender discourses. But 
even if we don’t think of gender as an inner essence residing in a mind, but just 
aspects of the body’s fantasizing and performance (a materialist understanding 
of gender), we can still ask, but is the body “freely” acting? Could it change its 
performance, thereby altering perhaps both its fantasizing and its gender? And to 
answer this question, we have to develop a more complicated theory of subjectiv- 
ity than any as yet worked out by Butler. 

Many enamored of postmodernist approaches have defended the notion of a 
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“subject-in-process,” one that is continually creating itself, fabricating its self- 
understanding, and thus subject to constant change, against the modernist liber- 
al notion of a unified rational-instrumental agent (cf. Kristeva 1980; Miller 1988, 
Young 1990). But as Judith Gardiner points out, there must be some relatively 
stable elements in such a self-process in order for it even to take on the goal of 
changing itself. For example, such a subjectivity must have a sense of having a 
unique history set in social relationships with specific others, and of habitual 
responses tied to a particular body through both memory and aspiration, in 
order to feel any responsibility to change oneself (to try to unlearn some of those 
habits) and to work for social change (Gardiner 1993). And once we posit stable 
parts of a self-process, we are back with the Freedom/Responsibility problem, 
particularly if we see those stable aspects, such as gender, as caused by structural 
social practices. 


has for others as well as the meanings it has for me and the social identifications I 
make to actual or imagined others. Thus my theory of selfhood is anti-Cartesian 
and posits a social and materialist base for development of senses of self. 

Human bodies may be conscious, but we are not born with a formed con- 
sciousness of our bodies as discrete wholes. Thus, part of the process of bodily 
experiencing coming to be a “self-process,” of having a felt inner coherence, 
involves the development of one or more psychical body images with which we 
identify (cf. Lacan 1977; Lorraine 1990). A psychical body image is always an ide- 
alization or construction that goes beyond the actual fragmented bodily experi- 
ences from which we infer it. Further, a self-process usually has more than one 
psychical body image. For example, most human children develop both male and 
female psychical body images in the process of engendering, but then learn to 
repress body images of the opposite sex as they progressively internalize what 
their own sex is expected to be. Some children who turn out to be transsexual 
refuse to repress opposite sex psychical body images that become part of their 
core sense of self. 


Il. AN ASPECTS AND LEVELS THEORY OF SELFHOOD 


1, The Self as Material Social Process: Conscious Body for Others 

I am not sure whether the theory of self I outline below is consistent with 
Butler’s and Foucault’s position’s since they never really deal with the problem of 
agency in any consistent way.! But I assume it is a compatible approach, since we 
both want to understand selfhood or subjectivity as processes of thinking bodies. 
Where my theory develops beyond theirs is to think of subjectivity as involving 
multiple thinking processes connected to a body, thus at once multileveled, con- 
taining multiple aspects, and having horizons, or barriers to self-understanding, 
that work at each level. Thus thinking processes do not just reduce to bodily cor- 
poreal performances, although they may be aspects of body processes, since the 
concept of a “performance” itself presupposes a kind of intentional showing 
forth of meanings, which seems to negate the possibility that any thinking 
processes remain hidden or invisible in bodily actions. 

My theory of subjectivity borrows freely from those in the psychoanalyic tra- 
dition such as Freud and Lacan, but also from their critics, Deleuze and Guattari, 
with one important difference: I aim to offer a collectivist and materialist analy- 
sis of human subjectivity rather than an individualist one. Thus, though human 
bodies are conceptually separable, human selves or self-processes are not: that is, 
subjectivity is not atomistic but formed and maintained through social relations 
of bodies to each other that create and sustain meanings in something like 
Wittgensteinian “forms of life.” 

I see human selfhood as an embodied process of thinking, feeling, desiring, 
perceiving, judging, and willing. But since the sentient processes just mentioned 
always occur in social relations to other actual or thought-about human others, 
the self-process that is me is always framed by my body and the social meanings it 


2. Levels of Self Process 

Perhaps the earliest psychical body image formed is what Deleuze and Guattari 
call the “body without organs,” that is, the bodily sense of an integrated whole 
without separable parts (Deleuze and Guattari 1977). This body imago is not 
sexed or gendered, and is the one operating in those self-processes in which we 
are faced with a struggle for material survival: feeding the hungry body; meeting 
thirst, warmth and comfort needs; facing death threats from hostile others. The 
body without organs imago may be more a kinesthetic image of energy ebbs and 
flows around a common center than it is of a determinate body shape.* 

The body-without-organs psychical body image marks the first level of self- 
process, since it is the earliest to develop temporally in the infant. Since this level 
of self-process is not gendered and not raced, it also accounts for the emotional 
possibilities that humans retain to identify and incorporate with others across 
race, class, national, and ethnic divisions. Furthermore, this level of self-process 
does not disappear as later self-conceptualizations develop. Rather it connects to 
the rational-instrumental and material self-interest level of self-process. At this 
level, the concern is with body health and material comfort and survival. Other 
people are seen merely as instruments to be manipulated to promote the comfort 
of my body. 

The formation of this level is similar to Freud’s notions of how ego develops 
from what he calls the “primary processes” of the unconscious, which he main- 
tains are fragmented and contradictory perceptions, wishes, desirings, and feel- 
ings. Primary processes are not strictly speaking a part of the self-processes, since 
they are excluded by the goal of internal rational coherence demanded by the ego 
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- game bodies as themselves are perceived to violate normative codes associated 
with our bodies. Thus, we are assumed to be acting against who we “are”: we are 
violating our moral identities, and thus are not merely deviant or weird, but actu- 
ally immoral. 

An analogous process of ascribing norms to body types also socially confers 
on us moral identities that are racial and ethnic, and explains the moral repug- 
nance many who identify strongly with their race and ethnicity feel toward those 
who “pass” for other than their socially designated race or ethnicity (Butler 1993; 
Zack 1993). 

A key point in my social-material analysis of subjectivity is that each of us is 
born with a body condition we do not choose but to which human society 
ascribes social meanings (cf. Beauvoir 1952; Bar On 1964; Arendt 1968, 1994). 
Thus some aspects of my “self-process” are inevitably oriented toward my bodily 
condition, either to accept it or aspects of it (that is, to identify positively with my 
assigned sex, race, ethnicity, which involves taking it as part of my core moral 
identity), to distance it (that is, to deny its importance for who I am), or to reject 
it (that is, to feel alienated from it, to feel that it impedes or hides who I am). It is 
these emotional attitudes toward my body and its social meaning that determine 
how I will live my assigned gender, racial, and other body conditions. 

The purposive orientation of the second level of self-process, that of status 
quo interests, encourages an attitude of either positive acceptance or resignation 
toward one’s socially designated body condition, and furthermore supports one 
in accepting and acting on the gendered, racial, ethnic, and national moral iden- 
tities implicated in this condition. Nonetheless, “I” can find myself in tension 
with respect to status quo interests if either the material-instrumental level of 
self-process, for example, concerns for physical survival, or the psychical body 
image my “I” has formed around, are at odds with what status quo interests 
demand. Battered women may live for years with the first kind of tension and 
finally opt for material survival and escape into a battered women’s shelter, while 
people who feel they are “really” the opposite gender than their body gender des- 
ignation can feel a similar tension. 

There is yet another level of self-process we must posit in order to explain the 
experience of resistance to and change of the norms of conventional gender and 
race-ethnic morality. This is what I call the reconstitutive level of self-process. 
This is the reflexive level of subjectivity, when I evaluate and critique who I am 
and what I take my interests to be on the first two levels of self-process. This is a 
level of self-process presupposed by Freud’s method of therapy, liberatory popu- 
lar education projects, and modern moral philosophy. It is a level of self-under- 
standing different from Freud’s ego or superego (levels one and two), since it can 
reject, expand, and reformulate the prudential and moral codes and norms I 
have hitherto been taught are part of myself. 


at the material self-interest level (i.e., the demand for a narrative unity of the 
self-process). Nonetheless, primary processes continue to influence dreams and 
to have input into the actions we perform in ways unintended by the self-con- 
scious actor. 

The second level of the self-process connects to status quo interests of per- 
sons. Since humans are social animals with needs for attachment that make us 
dependent on others, we have interests in being acceptable to members of our 
social group. Thus, we have an interest in understanding and accepting the 
meanings socially important others put on our body types as well as acting on 
the norms they presuppose. 

This level of self-process forms in connection with gendered psychical body 
images.’ Racialized psychical body images are also formed at this state of devel- 
opment. Both are heavily invested with social and historical meanings. Linda 
Alcoff points out the confusion that occurs to those of so-called mixed race 
background from Latin America entering into North American racialized cate- : 
gories (cf. Anzaldua 1987; Alcoff 1994; Omi and Winant 1994; Wright 1994), / 
Although mainstream U.S. society can’t conceive of more than two genders, __ 
native Zunis and some other Native American tribes had a third category, e.g., 
“two-spirited,” or the “man-woman” intermediate gender available to native 
Zunis. The existence of such a third category allowed children to think them- 
selves into the berdache or shaiman role at a very early age (Roscoe 1994). 

Since most of us create both male and female psychical body images at an 
early stage, development of the status quo interest level requires us to reject those 
images of ourselves that we learn at this stage are of the “opposite sex” and thus 
cannot be relevant to our (social) identities. At this point, various acts of gender 
rebellion are possible, all of which involve those who find various ways to evade 
this repressive stricture, e.g., by girls identifying as tomboys, boys as feminine 
sissies; by rejecting the heterosexual desiring norms built into gender; etc. While 
those normalized by status quo gender must repress same sex identification and 
desire into the primary processes (the unconscious), gender deviants and rebels 
may not have done so. Racialization of subjectivities probably occurs in a similar 
way to engenderization. Furthermore, a similar process of adopting one rather 
than multiple racial body images usually takes place at this stage.* 

Our social identities as woman or man, as white or black or other race of 
color do not simply describe who we are but imply norms of action. Thus we 
develop moral identities that are gendered and racialized, and later ethnicized and 
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nationalized. It is through the identities that we understand who we see ourselves 
to be; this implies group loyalties and memberships, which imply what we ought 
to do and how we ought to be. In male dominant societies like our own, where 
normative heterosexuality is the social meaning coded into gender ascription, 
those who persist in connecting their sexual desired objects with those of the 
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Such reflective moral evaluation at level three includes positive or negative 
judgments about conventional moral codes that constitute my moral individual- 
ity. What my account here does is to emphasize that even conventional moral 
beliefs that one has rejected may stay a part of who one is at some level (level two 
on my account), thus creating the internal tension felt when one decides not to 
act on the purposive orientation of that level of self-process. For example, as a 
feminist who has rejected normative beauty codes as oppressive, I often feel a 
tension as to whether to wear makeup, especially as I see myself growing older 
and more “washed out” looking. But since I have adopted as a goal to redefine 


beauty as meaning health rather than normalized body objectification, I usually 


reject the pull to cover up my ageing by makeup—but not without a strugele!! 

The adoption of projects of this sort to redefine and reconstitute one’s basic 
values points out an additional feature of the reconstitutive level: that it consists 
of self-strategies or self-projects based on one’s second level judgments about one’s 
status quo interests.> These are consciously willed strategies for reconstituting 
my body habits, skills, and the social meanings of my interactions with others. 
For such stategies to have any possibility of being effective they must be collec- 
tive and ethico-political, since both level one material goals and level two gender 
and other bodily self-understandings connect to status quo interests and are 
reinforced by material and economic structures that institutionalize power and 
inequality. To alter or eliminate them is thus a collective task, although self- 
strategies oriented toward individual change play an important part as well. 
Thus, for example, I can only succeed in my goal to redefine beauty as health 
rather than makeup, if other women are also engaged in the same self-strategy. 
Otherwise, the normalized social meaning (“She has really let herself go, hasn’t 
she?”) will be taken to be the meaning of my refusal to wear makeup, whether I 
like it or not!! 

Such self-strategies are always at once moral and political projects. As such 
they can be reactionary/conservative, on the one hand, or strategies for change in 
contemporary moral identities such as liberal (assimilationist), nationalist/sepa- 
ratist, or affinity/coalitionist, on the other. Indeed, an individual with strong 
social connections to different communities or social practices can even have 
self-projects that conflict: one conservative and another oriented to change. For 
example a career woman in a male-dominated field like philosophy may aspire to 
constitute herself as “one of the boys” on the job but still maintain a feminine 
sense of self at home with husband and children. 

Social change self-reconstitutive strategies are likely to fail if they do not 
occur in the context of a social movement of others who are adopting like self- 
strategies. This is because they require either re-articulating, that is changing, the 
normative content of existing gender, racial and ethnic self-understandings; or 
challenging and undermining the whole existing map of such gender, racial, etc., 
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- categories. For a tragic example of a failure in self-reconstitutive strategies due to 
lack of a social movement, see Foucault’s introduction to the autobiography of 
Herculine Barbin, a hermaphrodite who was raised female but whom experts 
redefined as male when s/he was a young adult. Barbin could not succeed in 
adopting a male reconstitutive project and committeed suicide (cf. Foucault 


1980). 


3. The Horizon of Self 

Besides three self-levels and the “background noise” of the unconscious primary 
processes, every self-process also has a horizon. The self-horizon is that part of 
one’s social and bodily behavior, motives, and their implications that remain 
unknown to one, either because they are unconscious or invisible. This is not 
strictly speaking a level of the self, although imports of one’s past behavior, e.g., 
connecting to racial or gender privilege, can be seen to have a meaning, and thus 
made conscious after the fact, either by therapy or by a social analysis of the 
meanings of my actions offered by those affected by them. 

This invisible horizon of my conscious self-processes is different from Freud’s 
unconscious, for on my model it refers to the social meanings of my relations to 
others that are obscured from my awareness because of my social position of priv- 
ilege or oppression. For those who wish to become political allies of those 
oppressed by gender, race, ethnicity, or sexual orientation, enlarging one’s con- 
scious incorporation of such aspects of one’s horizon is an important part of a 
reconstitutive self-strategy to become profeminist, antiracist, anti-Semitic, 
antiprejudiced, or progay. That is, it is important to understand the existence of 
this horizon and to take concrete steps to receive feedback on these hidden mean- 
ings. One way this can be done is by accepting personal confrontations with those 
historically oppressed. Another is to take time to study the history of the relevant 
social relations as they shape one’s own social context, and from this vantage 
point reflect on the import of one’s actions. 

If human subjectivity has levels, one can see the answer to how dominants can 
be held morally responsible for the continuation of an unjust system of social 
domination and how subordinates are capable of resisting it. Both can, on reflec- 
tion, adopt self-reconstitutive projects that can motivate actions and reformulate 
habits that run counter to other levels of self that have internalized unjust or 
oppressive norms. Of course, to paraphrase Marx, whether they succeed in carry- 
ing out such projects will depend on conditions not entirely of their own choosing. 


4. Self-Aspects and Their Historical Construction 

But what historical contexts can provide the motivation for both dominants and 
subordinates to adopt such self-reconstitutive projects? To explain this I will 
need to discuss self-aspects and how they may historically come into conflict. 
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So far, the account given here of the development of levels of self-process 
coincides with psychoanalytic and social constructivist feminist theorists in 
assuming that one’s gender—that is one’s masculine or feminine self-concept 
and the abilities, duties and values one associates with it—is socially learned. 
Deep gender learning and socialization usually starts with the sexual division of 
labor in the home. According to Nancy Chodorow (1974, 1978), the contents of 
gender norms are learned by identifications or disidentifications with women 
and men whose parenting roles are very different and encourage what we might 
call feminine identified “incorporative/nurturant” vs. masculine-identified 
“oppositional/instrumental” senses of self—or what | call, following Lorraine, 
“masculine” or “feminine” self-strategies (cf. Lorraine 1990). 

However, my explanation for gender differences is more historically situated 
than Chodorow’s theory. The particular “masculine” and “feminine” gender per- 
sonalities she describes are not universal but characteristic of early stages of 
industrial societies. In the parenting division of labor typical of these societies, 
the father’s expected social role is to work in wage labor in order to do the 
“breadwinning” for the family and the woman to be the stay-at-home, nonwage- 
earning housewife. But since the conditions of wage labor in capitalist modes of trial societies tends to develop a self-aspect labeled “mothering,” hence “femi- 
production are competitive and individualistic, the father is expected to develop nine,’ which is nurturant and “incorporative”; that is, the goal is to identify 
a self-aspect that is “oppositional,” that is, to see his rational self-interest as oneself as closely as possible with the needs and interests of one’s child or future 
opposed to others and to develop skills that allow him to come out first in the children, to develop skills such as attentiveness, sensitivity, and understanding of 
competition for educational slots, jobs or markets, promotions or profit. In the the child’s changing needs in order to meet them (cf. Ruddick 1989). Recently, 
nuclear family household, on the other hand, the mother is supposed to be non- however, in postindustrial societies, more and more women working in ee 
competitive, to incorporate herself into the needs of her spouse, relatives, and labor have had to develop an “oppositional” self-aspect that is thought of as 
children, and provide the nurturing necessary to sustain the self-esteem neces- “masculine” in order to assert their interests as workers in a competitive market- 
sary for workers to tolerate the hostile competitive capitalist workplace. place. And men who are influenced by feminist women to attempt coparenting 

Chodorow might agree with all we have said so far, since in several places she nurturance work with small children may develop a “mothering” self-aspect and 

implies that gender differences, though based in asymmetrical parenting roles, moral voice coded as “feminine” as a result of this work. This allows us to 
will have different social meanings in different economic and historical situa- explain, on the one hand, how there can be “masculine” and “feminine” senses of 
tions. But the problem is that she assumes a structural functionalist connection, self that persist in the face of such changes in the sexual division of labor, and yet 
that is, that gender personalities and their implications will automatically “fit” that the content of these categories can be undermined and subject to change at 
whatever is needed by the existing economic order to perpetuate itself (cf. the same time. 
Chodorow 1979). This fails to take into account conflicts or contradictions in the 
reproduction of gender itself, for example, contemporary changes in postindus- 
trial service economies where the majority of mothers in all social classes are 
working at least part-time in wage work. Because of this, more men are spending 
more time as nurturers of small infants. Thus, if gender roles and senses of self 
are learned by bodily habits and expectations in a socially arranged sexual divi- 
sion of labor, we would expect contemporary gendered senses of self of the 
majority to be more multilayered, changing, and contradictory than they were in 
the earlier period. 


Chodorow’s model is also too universal because it ignores the particular his- 
torical contexts of racial and ethnic minorities, such as African Americans and 
Native Americans, where gender divisions in work roles were never so differenti- 
ated in capitalist development processes because of the additional material 
effects of racial segregation, racial divisions of labor, and poverty requiring the 
majority of mothers of color to work in wage labor. 

This is where my view that individuals do not have unified self-processes 
comes in. On each level, aspects of one’s way of being or acting can take on cer- 
tain socially designated meanings (e.g., gendered, racial, etc.), and these aspects 
themselves can conflict. Self-aspects are conscious rational-affective modes or 
ways of being toward the world and other sentient beings. They are learned from 
engaging in social practices in which certain skills and values are expected and 
developed. Since human activities in nearly all social spheres are coded as mascu- 
line or feminine by a gendered division of labor, a person doing a job and learn- 
ing skills coded, say, masculine, will develop a self-aspect that he or she labels as 
“masculine,” and conversely with a job and skills coded feminine. 

The sexual division of labor in parenting and socialization of girls in indus- 
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I have argued that our gender and racial identities come importantly from 
the social meanings we learn about ourselves through understanding our body 
condition. Because of intersecting systems of social domination, such as racism, 
sexism, heterosexism, and class inequalities, there may be a tension between the 
general normative implications of gender for a society and the specific norms 
and meanings assigned to men and women of different races, sexualities and 
social classes (cf. Lorde 1994). 

To avoid thinking of identities as simply “additive” (cf. Lugones 1987; 
Spelman 1988; Harris 1990; Ferguson 1991), I shall distinguish between material 
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~ order reflexive consciousness that allows one way out of the Determinism/Moral 
Responsibility dilemma. 

Although the inputs to levels one and two of the self-process are determined 
by the material and social conditions in which I find myself, my ability to reflect 
on, adopt, and act on reconstitutive self-strategies on level three is what gives me 
the space for agency and moral responsibility. It clarifies the sense of the claim 
that I can choose who I am. It clarifies how people can be held morally responsi- 
ble for refusing to identify with their socially designated body condition, as in the 
case of racial “passing.” It explains how someone born into a dominator role can 
still be held morally responsible for who he or she is: by not choosing a reconsti- 
tutive ally identity, such as antiracist or profeminist, one is colluding with the 
existing set of institutions and social meanings that perpetuate social inequality. 
But we still need to say more about what sort of conditions must be present for 
me to succeed in changing who I am. This will require discussing the concept of 
political empowerment. 


or structural gender (e.g., sexual divisions of labor), symbolic gender, and personal 
gender identities. The fact that one’s personal sense of gender may be contexual- 
ized by race and class, among other things (e.g., creating what has been called 
“racial gender” and “classed gender,” cf. Harris 1990; Ferguson 1991) creates a 
real problem for simplistic identity politics, which assume a common gender 
construction of all women that is univocally oppressive and hence a base for 
automatic sisterhood. 

The material conditions for social change in gender relations occur when 
there is a conflict between the predominant material gender conditions, that is, 
the existing sexual divisions of labor for the majority of people, and the domi- 
nant symbolic gender, or the existing norms or ideology of gender represented by 
general socialization practices in the home (parental teachings), at school, and in 
the media. Structural racism, class hierarchies, and ethnic discrimination may 
cause a lack of fit between the personal gender norms adopted by a subgroup of a 
larger society—what might be called “subgroup symbolic gender”—and the 
dominant symbolic gender, that is, the gender norms, characteristic of dominant 
social groups that are hegemonic in the society. Thus the personal and subgroup 
gender contents, norms, and symbolic meanings of being a black woman or a 
working-class woman may be at odds with the dominant gender norms for 
“true? womanhood established by the white upper and middle classes that per- 
suasively operate on all or most in other races and classes as well. 

Furthermore, individual gender contents may vary because of individual 
contexts, e.g., even white middle- or upper-class women may be “male identi- 
fied” because of the particular relations they develop in their family of origin, 
and white wealthy men may be “feminine” or “transsexual” because of the idio- 
syncratic self-understandings they developed in childhood. 

For a massive social movement to develop, we must posit the existence of | 
general social conflicts between structural, symbolic, and personal genders that 
go beyond conflicts caused by racial- or class-differentiated gender structures, 
norms, and contents, or individual idiosyncratic gender identities. The rise of the 
Women’s Movement among white middle-class women in the °60s and ’70s in 
western industrial countries can in part be explained by a conflict of value out- 
looks due to the breakdown of structural gender, e.g., of a parallel sexual division 
of labor in both household and wage labor. Such a breakdown leaves results in a 
confusion in gender identifications, e.g., is a woman working in wage labor who 
is “bringing home the bacon” masculine? But how so, if the wage work she is _ 
doing is coded feminine? And if by chance it is coded masculine, as in teaching 
philosophy, what if, as is likely, she is still doing the bulk of housework and chil 
care (feminine)? If “masculine-coded” and “feminine-coded” aspects of self are 
in conflict, a discomfort is likely to rise in the reflexive or reconstitutive level of 

more and more women’s self-processes. And it is the possibility of this second- 


[I]. POLITICAL EMPOWERMENT 

What distinguishes the theory of empowerment based on a project of collective 
reconstitutive self-strategies from the liberal theory of agency and change 
through an autonomous individual self-mover? A social-materialist theory of 
subjectivity posits that although there are individual human bodies, these bodies 
only have self-understandings as an effect of collective meanings commonly 
shared with others. To challenge bodily social categories infused with moral 
identities that support institutionalized domination relations, the reflexive 
human individual must try to connect to, or create with others, “oppositional” 
communities whose reflexive self-strategies also aim to redefine the moral identi- 
ties connected to bodily identities such as gender, race, ethnicity, or sexual orien- 
tation (cf. Ferguson 1995). 

In other papers I call this theory of new morality building—or, to use Sarah 
Hoagland’s word, “remoralization”—existential communitarianism (Hoagland 
1988; Ferguson 1995). It is existential as opposed to traditional communitarian- 
ism because it does not valorize the status quo norms of communities of birth or 
residence, nor oblige individuals to continue to accept the moral identities built 
eae their body conditions. Nonetheless it does presuppose the creation of 

oppositional communities.” These are networks of people who share a critique 
of the existing order and who choose to identify with and engage in some mater- 
tal and/or political practices to show forth this critique. 
An example of such chosen oppositional communities are lesbian-feminist 
communities who valorize lesbian love as a way of overcoming internalized sex- 
ism connected to heterosexual norms that posit women as sexual objects for 
men, and give women no way to demand a reciprocal role as sexual subject.in a 
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heterosexual love relationship. One stated goal of such lesbian-feminist friend- 
ship and identity networks is to help individual women with repressed sexual 
desires for women to overcome internalized homophobia built into one’s status 
quo gender moral identity so as to liberate women to reconstitute themselves free 
of such limiting homophobia. Without the existence of such a chosen communi- 
ty, many fewer women would be able to make such a reconstitutive leap. Unlike 
Sarah Hoagland, I do not assume that lesbian-feminist oppositional communi- 
ties by themselves are sufficient to remoralize lesbians of color and working-class 
women, whose oppression as lesbians is compounded by racism and class domi- 
nation. Like Maria Lugones I would argue that our subjectivities are multiple or 
multiaspected (cf. Lugones 1987, 1990). On this model of subjectivity, empower- 
ment requires membership in more than one oppositional community so as to 
reconstitute many self-aspects. 

Another example of a reconstitutive self-strategy that requires a movement of 
like others is that of a man who chooses to give up aggressive ways and define 
himself as a pacifist. Let us suppose that he also is an antiwar activist who wishes 
to challenge the presence of ROTC training on college campuses. If such a man 
tries by himself or in connection with only a few others to model pacifism as a 
positive moral identity, he is likely to be perceived simply as a “passivist,” that is a 
feminized man, a wimp or hippie, one whose values needn’t be taken seriously 
because he is a gender deviant and a gender traitor. It is only in the context of a 
strong antiwar movement of other men with like reconstitutive goals that his 
reconstitutive self-strategy will achieve the meaning he intends it to. 

If such a collective oppositional social process is lacking, it may be difficult if 
not impossible for individuals to reconstitute themselves successfully. For even if 
they try to change bodily habits or to challenge the assigned bodily social roles, 
institutionalized sexism, racism, ethnicism and heterosexism will tend to keep 
level two self-understandings and desires for status quo recognition operating as 
strong internal contraints that will reinforce the external structural constraints.’ 


IV. CONCLUSION 

The self is not a fixed unity, but an ongoing disunified subjective process with 
many levels and aspects. Each of these levels and aspects has associated ethico- 
political norms and self-understandings that may be different—indeed, may con- 
flict with each other. That this subjectivity is so multiply determined explains 
how we can be constrained and oppressed by given social structures and internal- 
ized psychological constraints yet can bypass them by self-conscious self-recon- 
stitutive processes. Such a view of the human subject as an embodied conscious 
process with multiple aspects and contextualized identities implies that identity 
politics based on an essentialist singling out of just one of those aspects to recon- 
stitute will not successfully empower individuals. Rather, we will require many 
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~ networks and coalitions, membership in many oppositional communities, and 
what I call “bridge affinities.” A bridge affinity is a sense of subjective connection 
or bonding to others based on activist coalitions, friendships, and similarities 
rather than fixed social identities or locations. This political position stems from 
yet goes beyond Donna Haraway’s influential idea of affinity politics (cf. Haraway 
1985). But a full explanation and defense of the political implications of the theo- 
ry of subjectivity presented here is a topic for another paper. 


NOTES 
1. Foucault tries to do this in his later period when he speaks of self-governance, but he 


never really integrates his thoughts of this period with his earlier work about the 
body disciplines that create subjectivity, which is the view that Butler is drawing on 
(cf. Foucault 1983, 1988; McNay 1992). 


. Joseph Yeh has argued that to posit such a nongendered, nonracialized state is prob- 


lematic, since human infants are surrounded from birth by engendered and racial- 
ized caretakers (Yeh 1995). It is true that Deleuze and Guattari’s discussion of their 
“body without organs” stage is not convincing, since the Freud case history they refer 
to—that of Judge Schreber, who thinks he has become a woman to meet God’s 
desires—is of a change in gender, not of a state of genderlessness! But I would argue 
that many human bondings that are beyond gender, such as ethnic, racial, and 
national bondings, as well as human bondings in the face of natural disasters or 
human cruelties, can be better understood by positing such a stage of human devel- 
opment, hence an ongoing level of subjectivity. 


. For the child, genderized psychical body images are ideal male or female images. 


These are derived from male or female loved others, usually parents, with whom we 
are emotionally identified and on whom our sensual and sexual energies are fixated 
by the imposition of the social taboo on incest and the social norm of heterosexuali- 
ty. Coming to understand such norms creates a new frame for our self-process, 
which ordinarily stabilizes around a gender identity tied to either a male or female 
psychical body image connected to those early loved ones. At the same time, body 
identifications that are now seen as “forbidden” are forced into the “unconscious” 
primary processes. For most people, this means that their psychical body image is the 
same gender as their ascribed gender, based on their sexed body assignment. 
Identifications with the other gender now are repressed and allowed to evidence 
themselves in the conscious self-process only through dreams, homosocial attrac- 
tions to particular others who echo in some way those repressed body identifica- 
tions, etc. But for some who become transsexual, the self-process maintains the 
psychical body image of the opposite gender as a conscious self-aspect. 


. Some proponents of queer theory have seen gender deviants as having the potential 


to be a revolutionary vanguard in a feminist-oriented attack on gender dualism. 
Similarly, recent work on mixed race raises questions as to whether mixed-race chil- 
dren, or children raised in miscegenous families, will be better positioned for pro- 
gressive projects of self-reconstitution (cf. Anzaldia 1987; Zack 1993; Alcoff 1994). 
We should be careful not to romanticize gender and racial deviants as revolutionary 
vanguards who wish to smash oppressive gender and/or racial binaries. Rather, usu- 
ally what happens is some form of cooptation such as that which befalls many trans- 
sexuals, who accept given rigid gender categories in an obsessive way as they strive to 
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be re-assigned to that category, thus perpetuating rather than undermining gender 
dualism (cf. Raymond 1979). In the case of mixed-race individuals, it has been 
argued that cooptation tends to occur as such individuals attempt to “pass” or to ally 
with the dominant (white) race (cf. Gordon 1995). In any case, politicizing mixed. 
race categories would play havoc with Affirmative Action policies (cf. Wright 1994). 


5. For a fascinating reading of Freudian and other philosophical theories of the self as __ 


reconstitutive “self-strategies” of their authors, cf. Lorraine (1990). 

6. That African American women were forced to adopt such an oppositional self-aspect 
earlier in U.S. history than white European immigrants because of the combined 
effects of slavery, racial segregation and poverty may explain how black women’s 
racialized gender differs from whites, since some properties considered “masculine” 
in white cultures are not seen as such in African American culture (cf. Collins, 1990), 

7. Joseph Yeh (1995) has challenged the plausibility of my resolution of the 
Determinism/Responsibility dilemma by arguing that there is an unclear relationship 
between levels two and three of self-process that begs the question. That is, if status 
quo identities are themselves in flux, and thus one must constantly reconstitute what 
one is in the light of changing concepts of the masculine, the feminine, the white 
Euroamerican, African-American, “person of color,” etc., one can never automatically 
be following some stage two norm but always be actively reconstituting what it is in 
order to follow it. But most people are not self-conscious of this process of re-inter- 
pretation and adjustment they are constantly forced to make, since this is something 
they do as social beings with needs to “fit” and belong. So, if self-reconstituting acts 
are not self-conscious, to what extent can one be held responsible for them? 

In answer I would argue that reconstitutive processes must always be self-con- 
scious of alternatives not chosen in order to be said to be properly reconstitutive (and 
hence to involve moral agency). Thus, it may well be that, since self-knowledge is 
always a production, moral agency is only possible when gender, racial, and other 
status quo norms have become so contradictory or unclear that social consciousness 
has been raised of the problem and of alternatives, and attendant social movements 
or oppositional networks or communities have begun to spring up. There is an obvi- 
ous chicken-or-egg problem here (individuals vs. groups as preconditions for free- 
dom) that may be unresolvable: we may be able to say only that they must go hand in 
hand. Hence the force of the Marxian adage that humans create their history but not 
under conditions of their own choosing. 

Furthermore, of course, no merely philosophical theory of the self, subjectivity, 
and moral agency that could resolve the Determinism/Responsibility dilemma can 
show whether such conditions actually do apply: even reconstitutive self-projects 
may be completely socially determined behind the backs, as it were, of we agents who 
think of ourselves as freely choosing them. This Kantian problem of moral agency, 
since it can’t be empirically resolved, may have to be simply dissolved by the prag- 
matic need to assume that we are not completely determined in the last instance by 
social influences in order to hold ourselves morally responsible. 
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been a significant factor in its suppression. Since Anglo publishers rarely publish 
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lishing concerns, which are male-run and until recently have shown little interest 
in the publication of Latina works (see Sanchez 1985 for a discussion of this situ- 
ation). In the recent past, however, Latino publishers such as Arte Ptblico Press 
and Bilingual Review Press have “discovered” Latina writers; in addition, since 
1981 the Latina-run journal (and press) Third Woman has been dedicated exclu- 
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form and their content. They subvert both Anglo and Latino patriarchal definj- 
tions of culture. They undermine linguistic norms by using a mixture of English, 
Spanish, and Spanglish. All address the question of the politics of multiple iden- 
tities from a position which seeks to integrate ethnicity, class, gender, sexuality, 
and language. The three texts appropriate a new space for Latinas where they too 
partake in the interpretation of symbols and the creation of meaning, and most 
important, they theorize a politics from which to forge the survival of Latinas 


- imagined and real; that is, myths and fantasies coexist with historical realities. 
_ The project of presenting the personal and collective selves takes precedence over 
conventional stylistics or established structures. In a sense the structure is paral- 
lel to the content, in that the main thematic concern of the texts, as in all autobi- 
ographies, is the question of identity and the presentation of the self, but in these 
texts is complicated by the problematic of the fragmented, multiple identity. 

The use of fiction does not lessen the need of readers and critics to consider 
the extratextual conditions which produce the text—that is, the social and politi- 
cal forces that shaped the “self” who produced the text—although this reading 
practice is not fashionable in present-day literary criticism. In this context it is 
important to note that as people of color have begun to define and construct 
their subjectivity, the construction of a “subject” suddenly has become antitheo- 
retical and problematic according to the dictates of current critical theory. 
However, as Elizabeth Fox-Genovese (1988) points out in an essay examining 
Black women’s autobiographies, 


and other women of color. 

Both the form and the content of the three works being considered subvert 
conventions of canonized autobiographies. Estelle Jelinek (1980) in “Women’s 
Autobiography and the Male Tradition” highlights differences of content and 
style in the autobiographies of men and women. One difference she notes is the 
degree of orderliness in the self-portraits; men’s works generally are presented as 
chronologically linear wholes, while women’s stories tend to consist of fragment- 
ed, disjunctive units. Recent autobiographies written by women of color, in addi- 
tion to possessing these characteristics, tend to mix genres in a manner we have 
not seen in mainstream autobiographies. For example, Zami (1982) by Audre 
Lorde and The Woman Warrior (1979) by Maxine Hong Kingston combine bio- 
graphical details with fictional tales, myths, and fantasies to tell their stories. 
Similarly, the three Latina autobiographies we are considering are composed of 
essays, sketches, short stories, poems and journal entries. In all three, to a greater 
or lesser extent, there is no attempt to privilege any of the various genres. 
History—public and private—myth, fiction, and fantasy are all juxtaposed. As 
such, these collections are a fundamental subversion of mainstream autobiogra- 


Feminist critics, like critics of Afro-American and third world literature, are 
beginning to refuse the implied Blackmail of western, white male criticism. The 
death of the subject and of the author may accurately reflect the perceived crisis 
of western culture and the bottomless anxieties of its most privileged subjects— 
the white male authors who presumed to define it. Those subjects and those 
authors may, as it were, be dying. But it remains to be demonstrated that their 
deaths constitute the collective or generic deaths of the subject and author. 
There remain plenty of subjects and authors who, never having had much 
opportunity to write in their own names or the names of their kind, much less 
in the name of the culture as a whole, are eagar to seize the abandoned podium. 


phies’ traditions and conventions. 

Getting Home Alive by Aurora Levins Morales and Rosario Morales encom- 
passes yet another departure from typical autobiographies by bringing together 
the experiences and points of view of a mother and daughter. In this collection 
the two authors’ words, stories, and poems are not separated into sections 
according to authors, but rather are all woven together. Occasionally a piece writ- 
ten by the mother is responded to by the daughter in the following piece, but this 
is not always the case. While conventional criticism might dismiss this ordering 
as fragmentary and confusing, the series of fragments and their apparent order- 
lessness can also be interpreted as a daring experiment with structure. 

Moraga’s text is likewise characterized by a mixture of genres. In her intro- 
duction, she states that her pieces are not arranged chronologically according to 
when they were written, but rather in terms of her political development. 
Anzaldta, on the other hand, presents her personal history and the history of her 
people in narrative sequences in the first half, and in the second half continues to 
explore these aspects in poetry. These autobiographies are a blending of the 


The white male cultural elite has not in fact abandoned the podium; it has mere- 
ly insisted that the podium cannot be claimed in the name of any particular 
experience. And it has been busily trying to convince the world that intellectual 
excellence requires depersonalization and abstraction. The virtuosity, born of 
centuries of privilege, with which these ghosts of authors make their case, 
demands that others, who have something else to say, meet the ghosts’ standards 
of pyrotechnics. (p. 67) 


Through their subversion of the autobiography, the Latina authors are seizing 
the podium, telling their own stories, creating new images, and contesting the 
often negative and degrading images which others have used to construct the 
Latina. 

In a recent wave of feminist writings about women’s autobiographies, male 
criteria for the construction of the autobiography are also being challenged. 
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Susan Stanford Friedman (1988), for instance, argues that the traditional] 


approach to autobiography which emphasizes the individual as a supreme and 
unique being is inappropriate to explain the creation of the female or “minority” 
self. Such an approach does not consider the externally imposed cultural identi- 
ties of women and other oppressed groups and the particular socialization 
processes that women and people of color undergo in a racist and sexist culture, 
Women can never assume an individual identity because they are at every turn 
reminded of their gender (and color if they are not white). Meanwhile, since they 

personify the cultural categories privileged in western culture as human, those 

who are white, male, and heterosexual can think of themselves as individuals, 

Friedman states, “The emphasis on individualism as the necessary precondition 

for autobiography is thus a reflection of privilege, one that excludes from the 

canons of autobiography those who have been denied by history the illusion of 
individualism” (p. 35). 

Like Black autobiographers (Butterfield 1974), Latina autobiographers do not 
create a monolithic self, but rather present the construction of the self as a mem- 
ber of multiple oppressed groups, whose political identity can never be divorced 
from her conditions. The subject created is at once individual and collective. For 
people who have been maligned or who have not had the power to name their 
own experience, the autobiography, as Sheila Rowbotham (1973, 27) points out, 
is a means by which to “project its own image on to history.” This is, of course, 
far removed from the dominant and traditional autobiographical construction 
of the “superior” individual who seeks to separate himself from his community 
and perhaps, in part, accounts for why the works of women of color have been 
marginalized by the white male, heterosexual literary world. 

Women’s autobiographies generally challenge the male-imposed construc- 
tion of their identity. As Simon (1987) states, “women approach autobiography 
from the position of speakers at the margins of discourse” (p. 44). If this is true 
for white, heterosexual, middle-class women, what does it mean for the con- 
struction of self in the autobiographies of working-class, lesbian women of 
color? It is not enough to speak of double or triple oppression; rather, women of 
color are themselves theorizing their experience in radical and innovative terms. 
Their condition as women, as people of color, as working-class members, and in 
some cases as lesbians, has led them to reject partial, social, and political theories 
such as middle-class, white, mainstream feminism and Marxist socialism which 
have failed to develop an integrated analysis sensitive to the simultaneous 
oppression that women of color experience. Rather, third world women are mak- 
ing connections between the forces of domination which affect their lives daily 
and are actively participating in the creation of a movement committed to radi- 
cal social and political transformation at all levels. 
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FORGING AN IDENTITY 
In Getting Home Alive, Loving in the War Years, and Borderlands/La Frontera, the 
Latina authors engage in the process of claiming, as Michelle Cliff (1980) puts 
it, an identity they have been taught to despise. In order to do this, they must 
work through all the cultural and gender socialization and misinformation 
which has left them in a maze of contradictions. This results in the fragmenta- 
tion of identity, and the inability to speak from a unified, noncontradictory sub- 
ject position. No existing discourse is satisfactory because each necessitates the 
repression of different aspects of the self. Moraga, Anzaldua, Levins Morales and 
Morales create a new discourse which seeks to incorporate the often contradic- 
tory aspects of their gender, ethnicity, class, sexuality, and feminist politics. The 
radicalness of the project lies in the authors’ refusal to accept any one position; 
rather, they work to acknowledge the contradictions in their lives and to trans- 
form difference into a source of power. They find that being marginalized by 
multiple discourses, and existing in a borderland, compels them to reject pre- 
scriptive positions and instead leads them to create radical personal and collec- 
tive identities. 

At this point, given that identity politics has become a popular target for crit- 
icism by feminists of all varieties (cf. Bourne 1987, Kappeler 1989, Adams 1989), 
it is important to stress what identity politics means to these authors. All recog- 
nize that the most radical, activist politics develop when one comes to under- 
stand the dynamics of how one is oppressed and how one oppresses others in her 
daily life. It is from this place that connections with other oppressed people are 
possible; when one comes to understand the basis of one’s own pain and how it 
is connected to the pain of others, the possibility of forming coalitions with oth- 
ers emerges. As Moraga states, “Without an emotional, heartfelt grappling with 
the source of our own oppression, without naming the enemy within ourselves 
and outside of us, no authentic, nonhierarchical connection among oppressed 
groups can take place” (p. 53). Identity politics, as conceived of by radical women 
of color (Moraga and Anzaldtia 1983, Smith 1983), has never meant bemoaning 
one’s individual circumstances, or ranking oppressions, or a politics of defensive- 
ness around one’s issues. Rather, identity politics means a politics of activism, a 
politics which seeks to recognize, name, and destroy the system of domination 
which subjugates people of color. 

In Getting Home Alive, Rosario Morales and her daughter Aurora explore the 
creation of their identities from an internationalist perspective. Rosario, daugh- 
ter of Puerto Rican immigrants, was born and raised first in New York City, in 
the El Barrio community among Puerto Ricans, and then in a Bronx Jewish 
Community. As an adult she became involved in the communist movement. 
Early in her marriage to a white Jew, they decided to migrate to Puerto Rico to 
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escape political difficulties. They remained there for thirteen years and raised — 
two children. Aurora, coauthor of the autobiography, is thus the daughter of q_ 
Puerto Rican mother and a white, Jewish father. Interestingly, mother and 
daughter both identify with the Puerto Rican and Jewish struggle. Throughout 
the book the two women discuss the pull they feel to identify with one or the 
other identity. They refuse the pressure to choose, and in the last piece in their 
book, entitled “Ending Poem,” the two authors fuse their voices and their histo- 
ries and speak in a single voice. The first stanza reads: 


I am what I am. 

A child of the Americas. 

A light-skinned mestiza of the Caribbean. 

A child of many diaspora, born into this continent at a crossroads. 

Iam Puerto Rican. 

Iam U.S. American. 

T am New York Manhattan and the Bronx. 

A mountain-born, country-bred, homegrown jibara child, 

up from the shtetl, a California Puerto Rican Jew. 

A product of New York ghettos I have never known. 

I am an immigrant and the daughter and granddaughter of immigrants. 
We didn’t know our forbears’ names with a certainty. 

They aren’t written anywhere. First names only, or hija, negra, ne, honey, sugar, dear. 
(p. 212) 


Through the joining of their different identities, the authors recognize that they 
are creating something new, something that is more than the sum of the parts of 
the identities they bring together. 

In the texts by Moraga and Anzaldua we again experience the intense pressure 
many people of color feel to choose between cultures. The most apparent options, 
assimilation to white culture or affirmation of native cultures, are paved with 
contradictions. For the Latina lesbian woman in the U.S. context, the discourses 
which claim her identity are multiple and the contradictions greater than those 
encountered by other, less marginalized groups. The two Latina lesbian writers, 
Moraga and Anzaldta, attest to the “craziness” they felt growing up in a border- 
land situation where they were being pulled in many directions. They experi- 
enced conflicting expectations as women from white, Chicana, and Indian 
cultures, as well as from heterosexual and lesbian cultures. They describe feeling 
great self-hatred, feeling marginalized, and without a center to grasp onto because 
each center asks them to or makes them feel that they must choose. The pressure 
to choose between possible identities is experienced by both as maddening. 

In Loving in the War Years, for example, Moraga explores the impact that 
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being the child of a Mexican mother and a white Anglo father had on her devel- 
opment. As a light-skinned Chicana she was able to, and for a period of time did, 
pass as white. She explains that she moved away from Chicano culture and 
became anglicized in order to gain autonomy and be free of the sexual and gender 
restrictions placed upon her within her community. While she found Anglo soci- 
ety also to be sexist, she remarks that she still had less to risk in an Anglo context 
which did not hold personal power over her in the way that Chicano culture did. 

The question of her sexuality increases the confusion felt by Moraga. Despite 
early attempts to repress her lesbianism, she seems always to have experienced 
the heterosexual identity she sought to live out as immensely contradictory. 
Although eventually she found the space to express her sexuality in an Anglo 
context, she was constantly forced to confront racism within the white, lesbian 
feminist community. Moraga felt that white women failed to acknowledge the 
privilege their skin color accorded them. The white feminist agenda ignored the 
concerns of Chicana and third world women such that Chicanas were invited to 
participate in the movement as followers but no space was provided to incorpo- 
rate the culturally specific concerns or analyses of women of color. These contra- 
dictions within the white women’s movement led her back to her mother and 
therefore to her Chicana roots, where she again feels the contradiction of being 
connected to, but simultaneously rejected by, her people. She writes: 


When I finally lifted the lid to my lesbianism, a profound connection with my 
mother reawakened in me. It wasn’t until I acknowledged and confronted my own 
lesbianism in the flesh, that my heartfelt identification with and empathy for my 
mother’s oppression—due to being poor, uneducated, and Chicana—was real- 
ized. My lesbianism is the avenue through which I have learned the most about 
silence and oppression, and it continues to be a tactile reminder to me that we are 
not free human beings. (p. 52). 


Similarly, Anzaldta, failing to identify exclusively with either Mexican or 


Anglo-American culture, experiences a sense of being pulled by both identities. 
The tug of war is so strong as to make her feel totally annihilated: “I have so 
internalized the borderland conflict that sometimes I feel like one cancels out the 
other and we are zero, nothing, no one. A veces no soy nada, ni nadie. Pero hasta 
cuando no lo soy, lo soy” (p. 63). 


Discussing her sexuality, Anzaldtia declares that despite being brought up as a 


Catholic and socialized as straight, she made a conscious choice to be lesbian. 
Reflecting on this decision, she states, - 


It is an interesting path, and one that continually slips in and out of the white, the 
Catholic, the Mexican, the indigenous, the instincts. In and out of my head. It 
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tionary answer is through the use of the mixing of the codes that have shaped 
their experience. Although all four authors engage in this process to a greater or 


makes for loqueria, the crazies. It is a path of knowledge—one of knowing (and of 
learning) the history of oppression of our raza. It is a way of balancing, of mitigat- 
ing duality. (p. 19) lesser extent, the issue of language is played out differently for each writer. 
Moraga, for example, like many U.S. Latinos, lost her ability to use Spanish, one 
of the languages she grew up with, because she internalized the racism of the 
society around her and rejected her mother tongue. One of her most important 
concerns as she became politicized was to reclaim Spanish as an important part 


of her culture. Moraga’s journal entry of September 1, 1981, reads: 


Both Moraga and Anzaldua view their coming out as lesbians as a path that led 
them to become more politicized; it led them to explore how they are oppressed 
based on their sexuality and, crucially, how this particular type of oppression is 
related to other forms of oppression. The discussion of sexuality in Moraga and 
Anzaldta is concerned with challenging the construction of female sexuality by 
the family, the state, and the church. Moraga’s analysis of sexuality specifically 
considers how this construction affects the relationships between Chicano men 
and women, as well as between Chicana women; she explores how women are 
denied a right to their bodies through the repression of their sexuality, the life- 
long threat of sexual violence, and the denial of reproductive rights. 

The insistence on naming the specific oppression they experience as lesbians 
has earned writers such as Moraga and Anzaldtia the wrath of Marxists and 
Marxist feminists who argue that issues of sexuality, and particularly of lesbian- 
ism, are not central to the lives of third world women and should therefore not 
be discussed alongside the “real” issues such as hunger, poverty, imperialism, and 
liberation struggles (cf. Gilliam in Mohanty 1991). One variation of this tired 
argument suggests that only U.S. women of color who are in a position of privi- 


I called up Berlitz today. The Latino who answered refused to quote me prices 
over the phone. “Come down and talk to Mr. Bictner,” he says. I want to know how 
much it’s going to cost before I do any train riding into Manhattan. “Send me a 
brochure,” I say, regretting the call. 

Paying for culture. When I was born between the legs of the best teacher I could 
have had. (p. 141) 


Moraga feels that she has been brainwashed and separated from her language; 
she feels that English does not speak the truth of her experience and that while 
she is fluent in it, English somehow restricts her expression. Therefore, she strug- 
gles to regain her mother tongue, which she expects will allow her to express 
emotions and ideas which seem difficult for her to convey in English. 


lege relative to their third world sisters have the luxury of taking up these con- In contrast to Moraga’s ambivalence about the use of the English language, 
cerns, since third world women are more concerned with issues of basic survival ; both Aurora Levins Morales and Rosario Morales are comfortable with the fact 
and liberation struggles. These critiques often come from U.S.-based third world | that they are English-dominant. Unlike the Moraga and Anzalduta collections, 
feminists who, despite their own location in the West, feel that they are somehow Getting Home Alive has few pieces that are written entirely in Spanish, although 
in a better position to articulate the “real” political agendas of women of color the work is sprinkled with Spanish words and phrases. The theme of Spanish as a 


i 


lost tongue to be reclaimed does not permeate this text as it does the other two, 
yet the authors’ uneasiness around their lack of fluency in Spanish emerges. 
Rosario Morales, who as an adult moved with her family to Puerto Rico for 
eleven years, remembers how difficult it was to reactivate her childhood Spanish, 
and she states that she will always be “clumsy with the language” (p. 79). Most of 
her life has been more linked to English, as she was born in New York and associ- 
ated primarily with English-speakers. She states, “I am Boricua as Boricuas come 
from the isle of Manhattan” (p. 138), and in her case this means living in a pre- 
dominantly English-speaking environment. 

Her daughter, Aurora, born and raised in Puerto Rico, identifies more strong- 
ly with that island and claims that her first language is “Spanish,” although she, 
too, feels more comfortable with English. She refuses to apologize for this fact, 
which, as she acknowledges, is a product of her middle-class upbringing. In her 
“Class Poem” she proclaims that she will not feel guilty about the advantages that 
she has had: 


internationally. To suggest that third world women aren’t grappling with issues of 
sexuality (yes, even of lesbianism), to suggest that these are merely the trivial 
concerns of indulgent bourgeois, middle-class white women and privileged west- 
ernized third world women, is to condescendingly silence an essential part of the 
lives and struggles of third world women. As is clear from the work of Accad 
(Mohanty 1991), Barroso and Bruschini (Mohanty 1991), and Ramos (1987), 
and from reports that have emerged from the various Latin American encuentros 
(cf., for example, Yarbro-Bejarano 1989), women internationally are recognizing 
the centrality of gender and sexuality to their lives and the importance of incor- 
porating these issues into their politics. 


THE POLITICS OF LANGUAGE 
The problem of identity again emerges in the three texts in discussions of lan- 
guage and how to give voice to a multiple heritage. The obvious and yet revolu- 
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This is a poem to say: 

my choosing to suffer gives nothing 

to Tita and Norma and Angelina 

and that not to use the tongue, the self confidence, 
the training my privilege brought me 

is to die again for people who are already dead 
and who wanted to live. (p. 47) 


Aurora Levins Morales correctly anticipates that criticism will be leveled at her 
for not being fluent in Spanish and preferring English by those who argue that 
Latino/as who do not maintain their Spanish language are assimilating, and are 
forgetting their culture. Her class poem responds to this criticism by suggesting 
that she is using her middle-class advantage in the service of her people because 
denying her privilege and the skills that it implies would be an insult to those 
who came before her and struggled so that she would have the advantages that 
they have been denied. 

Anzaldta, in contrast to Levins Morales, Morales and Moraga, does not pri- 
oritize either Spanish or English; rather, she affirms the use of “Chicano 
Spanish,” or “Tex-Mex.” She speaks of “linguistic terrorism” as coming from all 


sides. Anzaldtia points out that Chicano Spanish is found to be deficient by 
Mexicans and Latin Americans, while Chicano English is scorned by Anglos, and 


she refers in this context to Chicanos as “linguistic orphans.” Anzaldta’s concern 
is to highlight the damage that such criticism effects on the identity of the per- 
son. She writes, 


Until I can take pride in my language, I cannot take pride in myself. Until I can 
accept as legitimate Chicano Texas Spanish, Tex-Mex and all the other languages I 
speak, I cannot accept the legitimacy of myself. Until I am free to write bilingually 
and to switch codes without having always to translate, while I still have to speak 
English or Spanish when I would rather speak Spanglish, and as long as I have to 
accommodate the English speakers rather than having them accommodate me, 
my tongue will be illegitimate. 

I will no longer be made to feel ashamed of existing. I will have my voice: 
Indian, Spanish, white. I will have my serpent’s tongue—my woman’s voice, my 
sexual voice, my poet’s voice. I will overcome the tradition of silence. (p. 59) 


Despite their differences, then, all four writers reject the dominant culture’s 
attempts to silence them; and they insist on their right to use the language that 
best speaks to their experience, without having to translate for those who cannot 
or will not understand. Readers, then, especially English monolingual readers, 
are shaken from their linguistic complacency, particularly when they read 


Moraga and Anzaldta. 
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~ CULTURAL GENEALOGY 

In addition to addressing language issues, all four authors explore issues related 
to their cultural origins. While both Moraga and Anzaldta affirm their Chicana 
and Indian roots, they acknowledge that as women the positions afforded to 
them in these cultures are limited. In Getting Home Alive, Rosario Morales and 
Aurora Levins Morales also affirm their Puerto Rican heritage, but Aurora tends 
to idealize her homeland, producing a romanticized and idyllic vision of Puerto 
Rico.3 In addition, the authors seem somewhat reluctant to critique patriarchal 
domination in their own Latino culture. While they (especially Rosario) respond 
to the sexism they have experienced, they only superficially develop this analysis 
in their writings. 

Anzaldia and Moraga are more critical of their cultures. They both affirm 

what they value most about their culture, for example the closeness of the 
women and the stories and myths with which they grew up. Yet they do not ide- 
alize these aspects; they acknowledge their limitations and work to transform 
them. Anzaldtia devotes much of the text to recovering the female myths and 
symbols that are the basis of Chicano mythology and spirituality. She argues that 
the three dominating figures in Chicana history—the Virgin Guadalupe, La 
Malinche, and La Llorona—are all ambiguous symbols that have been subverted 
and used to oppress women. She reinterprets the myths concerning these female 
deities and reclaims a woman-centered mythology. This strategy is not an alter- 
native to radical structural change but a means to challenge the misogynist 
mythology which plays an important part in the cultural history of the Chicano 
people. 
Moraga, while discovering a profound connection to the women in her fami- 
ly, realizes that the allegiances of women ultimately belong to the men no matter 
how often they hurt and betray women. While she refuses to give up this connec- 
tion, she recognizes its potential to hurt her. She writes, 


Todavuia soy la hija de mi mama. Keep thinking, it’s the daughters. It’s the daugh- 
ters who remain loyal to the mother. She is the only mother we stand by. It is not 
always reciprocated. To be free means on some level to cut that painful loyalty 
when it begins to punish us. Stop the chain of events. La procesién de mujeres, 
sufriendo. ... Free the daughter to love her own daughter. It is the daughters who 
are my audience. (p. 34) 


Moraga explores how this strong deference to Chicano men and traditional fam- 
ily structures seems a necessity given the history of oppression and the threat of 
genocide Chicanos have experienced in the U.S. She argues that only an honest 
examination and transformation of the rigid sex roles in Chicano families will 
create the strength and unity necessary to resist the dominant culture, but 
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acknowledges that this self-criticism of Chicano culture is strongly resisted in the 
community. 


NEW MODES OF CONSCIOUSNESS: THE MESTIZA 

The realization that a noncontradictory, unified self is impossible within the dis- 
courses they traverse opens up the possibility of radical change for these Latina 
writers. All four women reject the frustration, the madness, that comes from 
embracing a stifling subject position offered in one of the many discourses they 
are produced by and invited to take up. Instead they defy prescriptions and 
expectations and forge new possibilities. Anzaldtia, after experiencing the illness 
brought about by trying to repress contradictions, arrives at a state she describes 
as the new mestizaje. She states, 


The new mestiza copes by developing a tolerance for contradictions, a tolerance 
for ambiguity. She learns to be an Indian in Mexican culture, to be a Mexican 
from an anglo point of view. She learns to juggle cultures. She has a plural person- 
ality, she operates in a pluralistic mode-nothing is thrust out, the good the bad the 
ugly, nothing rejected nothing abandoned. Not only does she sustain contradic- 
tions, she turns the ambivalence into something else. (p. 79). 


Moraga attempts to bring together the lesbian and “Chicana” elements of her 
experience through the creation and participation in a third world women’s 
feminist movement. Such a movement would strive for the liberation of all 
oppressed peoples. Moraga envisions a women’s movement that does not insist 
that participants deny essential aspects of their identity in order to make “revolu- 
tion” more acceptable to others. In this she concurs with the thinking of the 
Combahee River Collective (1983), a group of Black feminists who in 1977 
wrote, 


We are actively committed to struggling against racial, sexual, heterosexual, and 
class oppression and see as our particular goal the development of integrated 
analysis and practice based upon the fact that the major systems of oppression are 
interlocking. The synthesis of oppressions creates the conditions of our lives. 
(p. 210) 


The building of a women-of-color movement presents a new series of contra- 
dictions. The traditions, cultures, and priorities of third world women differ and 
make connections difficult. Rosario Morales, in a piece entitled “Double 
Oppression,” discusses the difficulty of forging connections with other women. 
She reports that during a workshop to heal differences between women of color, 
participants argued about whose particular pain was the most damaging. She 
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leaves the workshop devastated by this attempt to rank oppressions and deter- 
mined to “sew” herself together with the “thread” spun from so many places. The 
Moraleses, similarly to Moraga and Anzaldtia, end up accepting and embracing 
difference as a positive factor which if confronted and analyzed could empower a 
third world women’s movement. 

Like Audre Lorde (1984), all four authors find that it is not the difference 
between women that separate them, but the fear of recognizing difference, nam- 
ing it, and understanding that we have been programed to respond to difference 
with fear and loathing. Lorde suggests that radical change is possible only when 
we analyze difference and incorporate it in our lives and politics. She states, 


Advocating the mere tolerance of difference between women is the grossest 
reformism. It is a total denial of the creative function of difference in our lives. 
Difference must not be merely tolerated, but seen as a fund of necessary polarities 
between which our creativity can spark like a dialectic. Only then does the necessi- 
ty for interdependency become unthreatening. Only within that interdependency 
of different strengths, acknowledged and equal can the power to seek new ways of 
being in the world generate, as well as the courage and sustenance to act where 
there are no charters. (p. 111) 


While Lorde is speaking of acknowledging and transforming difference between 
women, Moraga and Anzaldua suggest that a similar process must first occur at a 
personal, individual level. Latinas must come to terms with the contradictions 
inherent in their own beings as mestizas before connections with others become 
possible. This entails overcoming the learned self-hatred that renders them 
immobile and incapable of acting to transform the interrelated forces which 
oppress all women and people of color. The new being and the new movement 
these authors are theorizing will analyze differences and use them to enrich their 
analysis and develop strategies for change. 

The contradictions and barriers experienced by all four Latinas bring them to 
similar positions. Levins Morales and Morales in the course of the text attempt 
to integrate all differences in their identity. In the following stanza they trace 
their history and then declare themselves to be “new.” They refuse to ignore who 
they are for anyone’s convenience; their project is to integrate the various parts of 
their individual experiences and collective histories to create a new self. They 
announce, 


I am not African. 


African waters the roots of my tree, but I can not return. 


Iam not Taina... 


Taino is in me, but there is no way back. 
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I am not European, though I have dreamt of those cities. . . 


Europe lives in me but I have no home there... 


We are new. 

They gave us life, kept us going, 

brought us to where we are. 

Born at a crossroads. Come, lay that dishcloth down. Eat, dear, eat. 
History made us. 


We will not eat ourselves up inside any more. 


And we are whole. 
(pp. 212-13) 


Similarly, Anzaldtia’s new mestizaje and Moraga’s third world women’s move- 
ment are not stable, prescriptive positions but rather are radical because they are 
about producing a consciousness and a movement which does not insist on their 
fragmentation. The autobiographies produced by Levins Morales, Morales, 
Anzaldtia, and Moraga, through their form, language, and content, engage the 
reader in this radical, continual process. The reader also is prevented from fixing 
the authors in any stable position and must begin to question her desire to do so. 
The authors embrace a shifting and multiple identity which is in a state of per- 
petual transition. Anzaldua best expresses the implications of such a politics 
when she predicts, 


En unas pocas centurias, the future will belong to the mestiza. Because the future 
depends on the breaking down of paradigms, it depends on the straddling of two 
or more cultures. By creating a new mythos—that is, a change in the way we per- 
ceive reality, the way we see ourselves, the way we behave—la mestiza creates a 
new consciousness. (p. 80) 


In the work of all four authors, the power of this new consciousness is located in 
the continual creative motion that keeps breaking down the unitary aspect of all 
prescriptive paradigms offered to those who are marginalized. A narrow politics 
based exclusively on any of the forces that shape their experience (national ori- 
gin, class, ethnicity, gender, or sexuality) is rejected, and a new “politics of the 
flesh” (Moraga and Anzaldtia 1983) confronting all the conditions which shape 
the lives of U.S. Latinas is articulated. 

The importance of such a contribution for U.S. Latinas is conveyed beautiful- 
ly in the following quote from a letter by nineteen-year-old Alma Ayala to Gloria 
Anzaldta, written to express appreciation for the book This Bridge Called My 
Back: Writings by Radical Women of Color: 
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The women writers seemed to be speaking to me, and they actually understood 
what I was going through. Many of you put into words feelings I have had that I 
had no way of expressing.... The writings justified some of my thoughts telling 
me I had a right to feel as I did. (Preface to 2nd ed., p. xvii) 


Like This Bridge Called My Back, the autobiographies are particularly empower- 
ing to the U.S. Latinas who rarely have the opportunity to encounter texts which 
speak to their lives and which seek to analyze the realities and complexities of liv- 
ing on the borderlands. The writers resist both silence and the lies and distor- 
tions that are offered to Latinas in dominant discourses. Instead, Anzaldua, 
Moraga, Levins Morales, and Morales construct a politics of personal and collec- 
tive transformation which is built on the strength of difference and a disentan- 
gling of the contradictions inherent in their multiple identities. 


NOTES 

1. U.S. Latina refers to women of Latin American descent born in the United States, or 
those who have immigrated to the U.S. This paper considers work of two Chicanas: 
Cherrie Moraga and Gloria Anzaldta, and two Puerto Ricans: Rosario Morales and 
Aurora Levins Morales. 

Chicanas/os and Puerto Ricans are the largest Latina/o populations in the United 
States. Both peoples have a history of being colonized by the U.S. Chicana/o is a term 
of self-identification taken on by persons of Mexican ancestry in the U.S. context. 
The term may refer both to persons who were born in the U.S. but trace their back- 
ground to Mexico, and to those whose families have lived for generations in what is 
today known as the Southwest, in the states (California, Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah, and parts of Colorado) that were annexed by the U.S. from Mexico in 1848. 

Puerto Rico has been a colony of the United States since 1898, when the U.S. took 
possession of the Caribbean island following the Spanish-American War. While the 
island has a population of over three million people, approximately two million 
Puerto Ricans reside in the continental United States. As citizenship was conferred 
on the Puerto Rican people in 1917, entry into the U.S. was facilitated. The history of 
the Puerto Rican people is characterized by periods of mass migration to the U.S. 
(especially following the two world wars) and cycles of back-and-forth migration 
primarily determined by economic factors. The following sources provide historical 
and sociocultural information on Chicana/os and Puerto Ricans: Actina (1972), 
Mirandé and Enriquez (1979), Lewis (1963), and Morales (1986). 

2. Given the revolutionary nature of these three texts, it is interesting to note which of 
the publishing houses have been prepared to take the risk of publishing feminist, 
bilingual, and, in the case of Moraga and Anzaldiia, lesbian works. While Latino 
presses have in the past published bilingual editions as works that have included 
code-mixing, this has generally not been the case for non-Latino publishing houses. 
Yet these three texts, all of which to a greater or lesser extent alternate English and 
Spanish, were published by Anglo presses. Latino presses, which as stated before have 
only recently begun to publish the work of U.S. Latina women were probably not 
excited by the prospect of publishing books such as Moraga’s and Anzaldtia’s which 
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challenge not only the dictates of “Latino culture” but also the institution of hetero- 
sexuality. This is not to imply, however, that mainstream publishers are anxious to 
publish such texts either. All three texts were published by small presses. Two of the 
books were published by feminist concerns—Spinsters/Aunt Lute Company and 
Firebrand—which are relatively new women’s presses, and Moraga’s book was pub- 
lished by South End, a press that publishes leftist works. 

3. The idealization of life in Puerto Rico is a tendency that is prevalent in much of the 
literature of U.S. Puerto Rican writing, (cf. Barradas and Rodriquez 1980). 
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Part IIT 


Theory of Kn 


any philosophers consider theory of knowledge (epistemology) to be the 
Mier. of philosophy. Questions about what, if anything, we can know, the 
reliability of claims to know, the role that reason and sense experience play in 
knowledge, and the relations among belief, knowledge, and truth, are among 
those that have continually occupied philosophers. One recent response to some 
of the questions is naturalized epistemology, roughly the view that philosophers 
need to take into account empirical research in the social, behavioral, and neural 
sciences in the construction of their theories of knowledge. 

Feminist epistemology (with its close relative, feminist philosophy of science) 
has been one of the most fertile areas of feminist philosophy in the past two 
decades. For after the initial feminist critiques of social and political theories, 
feminist philosophers began to realize the depth of androcentrism in the under- 
lying epistemologies and metaphysics. Feminists have shifted the focus of episte- 
mology in diverse, sometimes incompatible, directions as they have explored the 
impact that gender has on knowing. They analyze the gendered nature of core 
concepts such as rationality, emotion, experience, and objectivity; they question 
the hierarchical organization of knowledge that makes physical science its pinna- 
cle and the model for the entire realm of knowledge; they point out the relation 
of power to knowledge and the impact of the oppressive structures within which 
knowledge is gathered and disseminated; they explore details of women’s and 
men’s acquisition of beliefs and knowledge and the implications of any gender 
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differences for epistemology; they inquire whether oppressed people have an 
advantage as knowers; they debate whether a specifically feminist epistemology is 
necessary, or whether some version of a mainstream theory, for example, natu- 
ralized epistemology, can be reworked for feminist purposes. Some of these top- 
ics are addressed in essays in this section; others are treated in the section on 
Philosophy of Science. 

One of the early feminist critiques of traditional epistemology concerned rea- 
son and emotion. Although there have always been controversies among philoso- 
phers about the proper role of reason both as an ideal and in the everyday 
pursuit of knowledge, the dominant tradition in western philosophy has placed a 
very high value on reason and has characterized it in ways that are culturally tied 
to being male. Feminist philosophers have come to understand that it is not 
enough simply to proclaim that both men and women possess reason, knowl- 
edge, and emotion. For, as Genevieve Lloyd points out about the cultural ideal of 
reason, the very definitions of the key terms grow from ideals of maleness and 
femaleness within structures of male dominance.! A lesser value is given to the 
female traits, and then reason is defined in opposition to those traits. 

Genevieve Lloyd’s essay included here is the most historically oriented of any 
in this collection. She focuses on the seventeenth-century “man of reason,” par- 
ticularly Descartes, while taking a more cursory look at the relations among 
maleness, femaleness, and rationality in other periods. It is important to examine 
Descartes and the seventeenth century not only because this period was a turn- 
ing point in the history of philosophy, but also because the Cartesian tradition is 
currently criticized by so many—feminists, postmodernists, and others. 
However, we should also note that other feminists argue that some seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century women used Descartes’ notion of reason to argue that 
women as well as men were rational.? 

One contrast with the “man of reason” is, of course, the identification of 
woman with emotion. Alison Jaggar points out some of the ways in which reason 
and emotion have been contrasted and emotion has been denigrated. In opposi- 
tion to views that emotion hinders the acquisition of knowledge, Jaggar main- 
tains that emotion is indispensable for knowledge. She believes that women are 
especially well situated to use their recognition of emotions in the pursuit of 
knowledge. 

The degree to which mainstream theories of knowledge can be useful for 
feminists is under debate. Lynn Hankinson Nelson, in the Philosophy of Science 
section, maintains that naturalized epistemology can be fruitfully utilized. The 
essays here by Lorraine Code and Patricia Hill Collins both present alternatives 
to the approach of mainstream (analytic) theory of knowledge. Code argues that 
it is not useful to attempt to provide a universal analysis of knowledge in terms 
of “S knows that p.” (On this model in analytic philosophy, S is a subject—uni- 
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yersal, neutral, without particular features—who knows that a proposition p is 
true.) Her position is that any characterization of knowing that is adequate for a 
proad range of examples must include subjective features of S such as the per- 
son’s identity, interests or circumstances. In addition, it should uncover ways in 
which political interests are used to determine who can count as the S’s, those 
who are entitled to be “standard” knowers. It is important to note that although 
Code rejects the possibility of featureless knowers, she does not want to give up a 
commitment to realism or to empiricism. 


A more radical critique of Eurocentric male-defined standards in the theory 
of knowledge comes from Patricia Hill Collins. Writing from the point of view 
that all social thought “reflects the interests and standpoint of its creators,” 
Collins develops an Afrocentric feminist epistemology with standards of justifi- 
cation that sharply contrast with Eurocentric male-defined standards. 


Afrocentric feminist standards include, for example, the use of dialogue and of 


concrete experience, an ethics of caring, and an ethics of personal accountability. 
Thus Collins is an example of a feminist who maintains that “mainstream” epis- 
temology cannot be reworked to be adequate for feminism. 


NOTES 
1. Genevieve Lloyd, The Man of Reason: “Male” and “Female” in Western Philosophy 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1984). . 
2. See, for example, Margaret Atherton, “Cartesian Reason and Gendered Reason,” in A 
Mind of One’s Own, ed. Louise M. Antony and Charlottle Witt (Boulder, CO: 


Westview Press, 1993), p. 27. 


Chapter 9 
The Man of Reason 


Genevieve Lloyd 


y the Man of Reason I mean the ideal of rationality associated with the 
rationalist philosophies of the seventeenth century. And, secondly, some- 
thing more nebulous—the residue of that ideal in our contemporary conscious- 
ness, our inheritance from seventeenth century rationalism. This is, I think, a 
substantial component in what reason has come to be. But it is not, of course, the 
only component. In focusing on it to the exclusion of any other developments in 
the notion of reason since the seventeenth century, this paper inevitably presents 
an incomplete picture of reason, but one that does highlight, I think, some 
aspects of reason that are of considerable relevance to philosophical aspects of 
feminism. 

The main feature of the Man of Reason that I am concerned to bring into 
focus is his maleness. This in itself, I think, is a matter of philosophical interest. 
More is involved here than the supposedly “neutral” sense of “man” to include 
women. We are all familiar with the fact that linguistic usage commonly fails to 
recognize that humanity comprises two sexes. But there is something deeper to 
the maleness of the Man of Reason; something more deeply engrained in con- 
sciousness. He is after all a creation of reflective consciousness. When the Man of 
Reason is extolled, philosophers are not talking about idealizations of human 
beings. They are talking about ideals of manhood. 

What I want to do in this paper is to bring this undoubted maleness of the 
Man of Reason into clearer focus. There are, I think, reasons that belong in the 
history of philosophy for the association between reason and masculinity. Some 
parts of the history of philosophy can throw light here on a very confused and 
tension-ridden area of human experience. Past philosophical reflection has after 
all helped form our present thought structures. And the creature I am calling the 
Man of Reason embodies some of the fundamental ideals of our culture. Let us 
try then to bring him into sharper focus. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF “MALE” WITH “RATIONAL” 
The associations between “male” and “rational” and between “female” and “non 
rational” have, of course, a very long history. The idea that the rational is some 


how specially associated with masculinity goes back to the Greek founding — 
fathers of rationality as we know it. Aristotle thought that woman was “as it were 


an impotent male, for it is through a certain incapacity that the female ig 
female.” This intrinsic female incapacity was a lack in the “principle of soul” 
and hence associated with an incapacity in respect of rationality. The claim is not 
of course that women do not have rationality, but they have it in an inferior, 
fainter way. They have rationality; they are distinguished from the animals by 


being rational. Yet they are not equal to men. They are somehow lesser men, less. __ 


er in respect of the all-important thing: rationality. 
Later Augustine in The Confessions displays a similar reluctance to fully 
extend the privilege of male rationality to women: 


And finally we see man, made in your image and likeness ruling over all the irra- 
tional animals for the very reason that he was made in your image and resembles 
you, that is because he has the power of reason and understanding. And just as in 
man’s soul there are two forces; one which is dominant because it deliberates and 
one which obeys because it is subject to such guidance, in the same way in the 
physical sense, woman has been made for man. In her mind and her rational intel- 
ligence she has a nature the equal of man’s, but in sex she is physically subject to 
him in the same way as our natural impulses need to be subjected to the reasoning 
power of the mind, in order that the actions to which they lead may be inspired by 
the principles of good conduct.3 


And, two chapters later: 


Then you took man’s mind, which is subject to none but you and needs to imi- 

tate no human authority, and renewed it in your own image and likeness. You 

made rational action subject to the rule of the intellect, as woman is subject to 
4 

man. 


Being rational, woman ought to share a common nature with man and 
hence, unlike the animals, to be equal to him. But of course she is not equal to 
man. Augustine accommodates this tension by making a division within the 
rational faculty between a dominant and a passive mode of rationality, whose 
relationship mirrors that of woman to man. 

These tensions surrounding woman’s status as a rational being come to the 
surface during the Renaissance period, with prolonged debate centering on the 
vexed question “Does mankind include woman?” The rediscovery of ancient 
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thought changed the character of education for the nobility and there was no 
“Jack of learned ladies. The acquisition of book learning by women was no doubt 


seen as a threat to male dominance and much of the debate of the period about 
woman's status as a rational being perhaps springs from this threat. 

Charlotte de Brachart, in an attack on those who wanted to forbid knowledge 
to women, written in 1604, complains 


these gentlemen would like to see us plain imbeciles so that we could serve as 


shadows to set off better their fine wits.° 


However that may be, the existence of women posed questions for the 
Renaissance world view. There was controversy over how they fitted into the 
scheme of things. The dignity, the perfection of man was a favorite theme of the 
age. For some, that meant the perfection of man alone. But there were many, 
men as well as women, at this period who insisted that “man” here covered the 
whole of the human race. Woman, her defenders of the period argue, cannot be 
called an imperfect animal, produced by chance through some error of nature. 
The divine image is perfect in her and in man equally. One man cannot be more 
wholly man than another, or the male more perfect in substance than the female, 
for both belong to the same species: man. As Marie de Gournay, a French woman 
writing on the equality of men and women early in the seventeenth century sums 
it up: “Nothing is more like a cat in a window than another cat." 

Such recognition of a common nature for men and women and the repudia- 
tion of Aristotle’s views on the inferior nature of women did not however bring 
with them any automatic recognition of their equality. And widespread recogni- 
tion of their common nature and equal capacities was small comfort to the ladies 
of the period. Nor did it prevent the endorsement of a different morality for 
women. There was an emphasis on different virtues, especially chastity, which 
was, for women, the central virtue around which all others revolved. Works on 
education for women at this time often focus on chastity as the principal justifi- 
cation for bothering with the education of women at all. A complex of social and 
economic factors, chiefly the fact that women were still the property of someone 
who therefore had special rights over them, ensured that they remained subject 
to a different array of moral restraints, obligations, and correlative virtues. It was 
by no means critically assumed at this time that the dignity of man meant the 
dignity of males only. But the prolonged debate on the nature and rationality of 
women was of little consequence for sexual equality. Much of the debate in this 
Renaissance “war of the sexes” was conducted in theological terms, centering on 
the exegesis of Genesis. And what prevailed, in terms of the Genesis debate, was 
that Man was made in God’s image. And that woman was made as his literal and 
metaphorical “offsider.” Whether she also was made fully in the likeness of God 
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paled into social insignificance compared with the fact that her role was to be 
man’s companion and helpmate and hence subject to his rule. 

But if reflection on the nature and extent of rationality did not help furthe; 
the cause of sexual equality at this stage—as perhaps it should have done were 


rational considerations the only ones involved—it cannot be said that, in itself, j¢ _ 
provided a hindrance either. In the seventeenth century, with the emergence of 
special, more sharply defined, kind of reason, and the associated emergence of - 
the Man of Reason as a character ideal, we find developing a rather different sity- 


ation in the relationship between philosophical thought and social reality. 


REASON IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

One of the most striking things that happens to reason in the seventeenth centy- 
ry is the attempt to encapsulate it in a systematic method for attaining certainty, 
The paradigm of this approach to reason is Descartes’s Regulae, the Rules for the 
Direction of the Mind, written in 1628. Here there emerges a new conception of 
what is involved in knowledge. The acquisition of knowledge is a matter of the 
systematic pursuit of an orderly method. The essence of the method is to break 
down all the complex operations involved in reasoning into their most basic con- 
stituents and to render the mind adept in performing these simple operations— 
intuition and deduction. Intuition is the undoubting conception of an 
unclouded and attentive mind which comes from the light of reason alone. This 
is the basis for Descartes’s later influential doctrine of clear and distinct ideas. 
Deduction is the process by which we extend knowledge beyond intuitions by 
connecting them in series. These are the only mental operations Descartes will 
admit into his method; but the proper understanding and use of them will, he 
thinks, yield all that lies within the province of knowledge. Anything else is in 
fact an impediment to knowledge: 


nothing can be added to the pure light of reason which does not in some way 
obscure it.” 


The method is universally applicable, regardless of any difference in subject 
matter: 


we must not fancy that one kind of knowledge is more obscure than another, since 
all knowledge is of the same nature throughout, and consists solely in combining 
what is self evident.8 


This universality of Cartesian method is emphasized in the Discourse on 
Method, published in 1637: 
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provided only that we abstain from receiving anything as true which is not so, and 
always retain the order which is necessary in order to deduce the one conclusion 
from the other, there can be nothing so remote that we cannot reach to it, nor so 


recondite that we cannot discover it.? 


For Descartes, then, all knowledge consists in self-evident intuition and nec- 
essary deduction. We are to break down the complex and obscure into what is 
simple and self-evident, then combine the resultant units in an orderly manner. 
In order to know we must isolate the “simple natures,” the objects of intuition, 
and “scrutinise them separately with steadfast mental gaze.” We then combine 
them in chains of deductions. The whole of human knowledge consists in a dis- 
tinct perception of the way in which these simple natures combine in order to 
build up other objects.'° 

There is a deeper, metaphysical dimension to the Cartesian treatment of rea- 
son. In the course of elaborating a method for attaining certain knowledge 
Descartes thinks he is uncovering the unity of all the sciences, the unity of 
knowledge. For him this is identical with the order of thought itself, with the 
very structure of the knowing mind. And this order of thought is taken as trans- 
parently reflecting the order of things. In the Regulae there is no gap between 
intuitions and the simple natures that are their objective correlates. In the later 
Meditations (1641) the possibility of radical doubt opens a gap between ideas 
and the material world, between the structure of the mind and the structure of 
the reality it attempts to know. But this gap is then closed by the existence of a 
veracious God. Introspection of the nature of thought in an individual mind 
ultimately yields access to universal reason, God given and God guaranteed, and 
hence to the structure of reality itself, conceived by Cartesian rationalism to be 
identical with that of the mind. 

This isomorphism, between reason and reality, founded on a veracious God, 
gives reason a quasi-divine character. Reason is God imbued, the divine spark in 
man. This is the seventeenth century version of the treatment of man’s rational 
faculty as reflecting the godhead, as that in virtue of which man is made in God’s 
image. 

Another feature of Descartes’s treatment of reason that is crucial here is its 
connection with his antithesis between mind and matter. The basic units of 
Cartesian method are discrete, sharp edged and self-contained mental items. This 
becomes even more pronounced in his later works. The vehicles of knowledge are 
clear, precisely bordered mental states, sharply separated from one another: 


The distinct is that which is so precise and different from all other objects that it 
contains within itself nothing but what is clear.! 
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And this discrete, delineated character of the units of knowledge is grounded 
in Descartes’s distinction between mind and matter. The absolute certainty that 


education of women in Emile, which so outraged Mary Wollstonecraft in the 
vindication of the Rights of Woman: 
accompanies clear and distinct ideas derives from their purely mental characte 
Intuition, as Descartes puts it, is free of the “fluctuating testimony of the senses”. To be pleasing in his sight, to win his respect and love, to train him in childhood, 
and the “blundering constructions of imagination.” Cartesian method is essen 
tially a matter of forming the “habit of distinguishing intellectual from corporeal 
matters.” !? It is a matter of shedding the sensuous from thought. 
The search for the “clear and distinct,” the separating out of the emotional, 
the sensuous, the imaginative, now makes possible polarizations of previously 
existing contrasts—intellect versus the emotions; reason versus imagination; 
mind versus matter. We have seen that the claim that women are somehow lack- 
ing in respect of rationality, that they are more impulsive, more emotional, than © 


to tend him in manhood, to counsel and console, to make his life pleasant and 
happy, these are the duties of woman for all time, and this is what she should be 
taught while she is young. 3 


The contrast involved in the idea that man was made in God’s image and 
woman was made to be a companion for man thus takes on a new dimension in 
the seventeenth century. We now have a separation of functions backed by a the- 
ory of mind. Given an already existing situation of sexual inequality, reason—the 
godlike, the spark of the divine in man—is assigned to the male. The emotions, 
the imagination, the sensuous are assigned to women. They are to provide com- 
fort, relief, entertainment and solace for the austerity that being a Man of Reason 
demands. Something like this had of course been the case before. Different train- 
ing was given to men and women to fit them for different life styles. But now the 
transcending of the sensuous can be seen as an end in itself. It is not in order to 
fit him for the heroic that the Man of Reason is to be trained out of his soft emo- 
tions and his sensuousness, but because that is precisely what it is to be rational. 
The division between reason and the nonrational can now be seen as reflecting 
and as being reenacted in the division between the sexes—in a way it was not 
before. 

The stage is now set for the emergence of the Man of Reason as a male char- 


men is by no means a seventeenth century innovation. But these contrasts were 
previously contrasts within the rational. What ought to be dominated by reason 
had not previously been so sharply delineated from the intellectual. The con- 
junction of Cartesian down-grading of the sensuous with the use of the mind- 
matter distinction to establish the discrete character of Cartesian ideas 
introduces possibilities of polarization that were not there before. 

Another relevant factor here is that shedding the nonintellectual from our _ 
mental states is something that demands training. In earlier centuries too, of — 
course, it was thought appropriate to give the education of women a different 
character from that of men. And it was possible to present this as justified by 
their being different in respect of rationality. But with the seventeenth century 
there is a new dimension. Women can now be excluded from training in reason, 
that is, from the acquisition of method. And since this training is explicitly a 
matter of learning to leave one’s emotions, imagination, etc., out of account, 
there now emerges a new dimension to the idea that women are more emotional 
or more impulsive, etc., than men. If they are excluded from training in rational- 
ity, women are perforce left emotional, impulsive fancy ridden. They are not 
trained out of the “blundering constructions of the imagination” to enter the rar- 
ified air of reason. So thought styles, that are in the seventeenth century sense 
prerational, can survive in women. This makes it true, in a way it need not have 
been before, that women are less rational than men. 

Also, it now becomes possible, as it was not before, to have a reasoned basis 
for assigning the emotions, the imagination, the sensuous in general, to women — 
as their special area of responsibility. The training of a Man of Reason does after _ 
all involve getting him to shed many of his normal characteristics. It can now be 
seen as womans role to preserve for him the areas of warmth and sensuousness 
that training in reason demands that he himself transcend. A great deal happens 
of course between the time of Descartes and that of Rousseau. But we can see 
this theme, elaborated almost to the point of parody, in Rousseau’s views on the 


acter ideal. 


THE MAN OF REASON AS AN ETHICAL IDEAL 

Cartesian method has its ethical correlate. Descartes’s grandiose expectations of 
what can be gained by the elimination of sensuous intrusions on the intellect are 
paralleled by grandiose expectations of what can be acquired in the practical 
realm by gaining mastery of one’s thoughts. In a letter to Princess Elizabeth, 
Descartes says: 


True philosophy teaches that even amid the saddest disasters and most bitter pains 
a man can always be content, provided that he knows how to use his reason.'4 


His own mastery of reason over the passions, he claims, has cured him of his 
hereditary dry cough and pale color!5 and ensured that even his dreams are 
pleasant.16 

But the full ethical dimensions of the seventeenth century cultivation of rea- 
son are found not in Descartes’s works, but in Spinoza’s Ethics. Here mastery of 
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one’s thoughts and the attaining of rational control over passion are no trivia] _ 
pursuit of mental gymnastics for the maintenance of good health and pleasant — 


dreams. Freeing oneself from the bondage of inadequate ideas to become a Man 
of Reason has as its goal nothing less than the attaining of eternity of the mind: 


the ignorant man is not only distracted in various ways by external causes without 
ever gaining the true acquiescence of his spirit, but moreover lives, as it were 
unwitting of himself, and of God, and of things, and as soon as he ceases to suffer 
ceases also to be. 

Whereas the wise man, in so far as he is regarded as such, is scarcely at all dis- 
turbed in spirit, but, being conscious of himself, and of God, and of things, by a 
certain eternal necessity, never ceases to be, but always possesses true acquiescence 
of his spirit.” 


The details of Spinoza’s account of the rewards to be gained from the cultiva- 
tion of reason lie beyond the scope of this paper. What I wish to focus on here 
are some features of his treatment of the relationship between reason and emo- 
tion. 

It would not be true to say that Spinoza recommends that the Man of Reason 
ignore his passions. The task is not to ignore his emotions but, on the contrary, 
to understand them, thereby transforming them from passivities into active, 
rational emotions: 


An emotion, which is a passion, ceases to be a passion, as soon as we form a clear 
and distinct idea thereof.!8 


An emotion therefore becomes more under our control, and the mind is less pas- 
sive in respect of it, in proportion as it is more known to us.!9 


Emotions in their original state, that is as passions, are confused modes of 


perception of reality. When this confusion is replaced by clear and distinct per- 
ception the emotions cease to be passions. This process is bound up with the 
understanding of the causality of our passions and hence, for Spinoza, with the 
recognition of necessities. And this recognition of necessity is at the same time 
the means of attaining freedom. The transition from passion to active, intellectu- 
al emotion through the understanding of necessities is the transition to individ- 
ual autonomy. Despite his metaphysical rejection of a plurality of individual 
substances, Spinoza’s ethic is highly individualistic. But the achievement of indi- 
viduality is at the cost of a detachment from the particular, the specific, the tran- 
sient, in order to turn one’s attention increasingly to the general, the universal, 
the unchanging, to what is common to all: 
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an emotion which springs from reason is necessarily referred to the common 
properties of things, ... which we always regard as present (for there can be noth- 
ing to exclude their present existence) and which we always conceive in the same 


manner. Wherefore an emotion of this kind always remains the same.”9 


So it is his increasing detachment from the transient and his increasing 
attachment to the unchanging that renders Spinoza’s Man of Reason acquiescent 
and thereby free. The Man of Reason’s attachments become increasingly directed 
away from the contingencies and vicissitudes of interactions with individuals 
and towards what is common to all. And he moves increasingly in a realm where 
the appearance of contingency gives way to the recognition of necessity: 


the strong man has ever first in his thoughts that all things follow from the neces- 
sity of the divine nature; so that whatsoever he deems to be hurtful and evil, and 
whatsoever, accordingly seems to him impious, horrible, unjust or base, assumes 
that appearance owing to his own disordered, fragmentary and confused view of 
the universe. Wherefore he strives before all things to conceive things as they really 
are, and to remove the hindrances to true knowledge, such as are hatred, anger, 
envy, derision, pride and similar emotions.... Thus he endeavours, as far as in 
him lies, to do good and go on his way rejoicing.”! 


This sounds like a commendable exercise in tolerance of perception. And 
indeed it is that. The Man of Reason endeavors to transcend the distortions of his 
own self-centred perception to perceive things as they really are. But if Spinoza’s 
“strong man” recognizes the particular objects of his hate as seeming hateful only 
because of his own inadequate ideas, the same goes for the objects of his love. As 
Reason acquires dominance, changeable transient objects of affection are gradu- 
ally cast aside: 


spiritual unhealthiness and misfortunes can generally be traced to excessive love 
for something which is subject to many variations, and which we never become 
masters of. For none is solicitous or anxious about anything, unless he loves it; 
neither do wrongs, suspicions, enmities, etc. arise, except in regard to things 
whereof no one can be really master. 

We may thus readily conceive the power which clear and distinct knowledge, 
and especially this third kind of knowledge ... founded on the actual knowledge 
of God, possesses on the emotions: if it does not absolutely destroy them, in so far 
as they are passions; at any rate it causes them to occupy a very small part of the 
mind. ... Further, it begets a love towards a thing immutable and eternal, whereof 
we may really enter into possession; neither can it be defiled by those faults which 
are inherent in ordinary love; but it may grow from strength to strength and may 
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engross the greater part of the mind and deeply penetrate it.?? Something else the 
Man of Reason sheds along the way is pity. Pity in a man who lives under the 


guidance of reason is in itself bed and useless.” 


He who rightly realizes that all things follow from the necessity of the divine 
nature, and come to pass in accordance with the eternal laws and rules of nature, 
will not find anything worthy of hatred, derision or contempt, nor will he bestow 
pity on anything... .*4 


In another section Spinoza described pity as “womanish.”25 

The ideal, again, is a masculine one. The ultimate horror for Spinoza’s Man of 
Reason is to be “womanish,” which is equated with being under the sway of pas- 
sions, untransformed by reason. The full picture is of a man detached from 
changeable objects of passion to the point where temporal transience, including 
the fact of death, is of no consequence: 


In so far as the mind conceives a thing under the dictates of reason, it is affected 
equally, whether the idea be of a thing future, past or present.”° 


A free man thinks of death least of all things; and his wisdom is a meditation not 
of death but of life.?7 


Here we have the ultimate glorification of reason in its ethical dimension. But 
although the cultivation of reason is the means by which we attain to freedom, 
the motivating force for this effort is self-interest, the desire to persist in one’s 
being. This emphasis on self-interest as the underlying ethical force is in some 
ways an anticipation of the more utilitarian spirit of the eighteenth century atti- 
tudes to the passions. The very essence of a man, according to Spinoza, resides in 
his endeavor to persist in his being. And, as a thinking being, his overriding self- 
interest is in preserving the coherence and continuity of his own thought against 
the flow of unconnected, fragmentary ideas that result from his limited, individ- 
ual standpoint within the order of things. The more active his thought processes, 
the less he is at the mercy of the impingement of what is not himself, including, 
as we have seen, the demands of pity and the ravages of “meretricious” love. And 
the more autonomous, the more himself, he becomes. So integral is this connec- 
tion between reason and the endeavor to persist in one’s being that for Spinoza 
the rational mind simply cannot will not to be.?8 

All this gives to the Ethics a life-affirming character and an emphasis on indi- 
viduality that cannot be underestimated. But as we have seen, this is in fact 
achieved at the cost of a detachment from changeable, individual objects of con- 
cern. It is true that the life style described by Spinoza contains positive 
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‘compensations for the apparent impoverishment of individual life his ethical 


system involves. But what remains with us as the character ideal expressed in his 
Man of Reason is mainly the negative detachment from all that gives warmth and 
compassion to human existence—his ultimate detachment from the impinge- 
ment of all that is not himself. 

There is indeed much that is appealing and impressive in the picture Spinoza 
presents of the Man of Reason—the transcending of self-centered and hence 
dependent, jealous love; the pursuit of a detached perception of the truths of 
himself and his situation, transcending the distortions of his limited, unreflective 
perspective on things; the location of moral worth in a certain style of perception 
rather than in the will. Spinoza’s attempt to combine a recognition of self interest 
as the basis of ethics—the rejection of false altruism and false sentiment—with 
the effort to transcend the distortions of a limited, individual perspective on the 
world remains of enduring significance. But the Man of Reason, we have seen, 
sheds not merely selfish, obsessive love, but also individuals as proper objects of 
love. This, along with his repudiation of “womanish” pity, may well seem too 
much to pay for liberation from the bondage of passion. 

There is of course no suggestion that any man of reason will actually live like 
that. Pure specimens of the breed were no doubt nonexistent. “All things excel- 
lent are as difficult as they are rare,” Spinoza says at the end of the Ethics. But it is 
the conception of the Man of Reason as an ideal that we are considering here. 
And we may well, I think, find the rarity of his particular kind of moral excel- 
lence no great cause for regret. 


REASON AND INTUITION 

Another area of relevance to the maleness of the Man of Reason concerns the 
relationship between reason and intuition. Spinoza identifies the pursuit of free- 
dom with the cultivation of reason, in a broad sense. But, strictly, the higher lev- 
els of freedom that lead on to eternity of the mind are attained not through 
reason by which he means, roughly, ratiocination—the reason of Descartes’s 
Regulae—but through what he calls “Scientia Intuitiva.” This is a kind of knowl- 
edge superior to reason. It gives adequate knowledge of the essences of things 
and proceeds from an adequate idea of the absolute essence of the attributes of 
God. The exact nature of Spinoza’s “intuition” need not concern us. What is 
important about it here is that Spinoza, in treating it as the highest form of 
knowledge, recognizes the limitations of the systematized reason of Cartesian 
method. This is of course a very different sense of the limitations of reason from 
that of later nineteenth century thought, which saw reason as limited in contrast 
to the access to reality provided by the will or the imagination. “Scientia intuiti- 
va,’ whatever its exact nature, is clearly a mode of thought more closely related to 
Cartesian reason than to imagination. But Spinoza’s treatment of intuition 
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amounts nonetheless to a recognition of the limitations of the style of thinkin 
systematized by Descartes. Intuitions for Descartes were the basic clear and dis 


tinct perceptions which were systematized by reason. For Spinoza intuition 


became a different form of thought, superior to reason. 

Spinoza’s recognition of the limitations of reason may seem surprising in 3 
seventeenth century rationalist. But this is not as novel as it at first appears. In his 
letters to Princess Elizabeth, Descartes himself shows some awareness of the limi. 
tations of the style of thought he has developed. Although the purely intellectual 
can be separated out from the sensuous to yield clear and distinct ideas, the ideas 
thus obtained cannot, he admits, yield the whole truth. Clear and distinct per- 
ception demands the separation of mind from matter. But we have not grasped 
the whole truth unless we grasp also the union of mind and body. And to under- 
stand that, clearness and distinctiness are of no use. Indeed, he goes on, it is only 
by refraining from metaphysical speculation that we can understand the union 
of mind and body.?? 

I am not sure how seriously Descartes should be taken here, though he is at 
pains to assure Elizabeth that he is not making fun of her. But there are in any 
case tensions within Descartes’s treatment of the “intuitions” that are the very 
basis of his method, which give rise to some questions about the limitations of 
this style of reasoning. 

Descartes saw himself as breaking with tradition, as shedding the stifling 
molds into which thought processes had been channeled by the excesses of the 
neo-scholastics. Method was to be above all a way of thinking originally, from 
one’s own resources. This indeed was what his basic intuitions were supposed to 
be—the fresh, spontaneous, unclouded apprehensions of a mind operating in 
accordance with its understanding of its own nature. Yet in the fully developed 
Cartesian method, intuition becomes circumscribed by a process of ratiocina- 
tion. Intution becomes something the mind has to train itself to do; something it 
cannot be relied upon to do of its own untrained initiative. It becomes a legiti- 
mate question to ask, “Have I really managed to bring off in the approved man- 
ner a clear and distinct perception?” And with this arises the possibility of doubt 
about the reliability of reason itself. Authority, supposedly exorcised with the 
break from tradition, rears its head within method, intruding its demands into 
the inner recesses of consciousness itself. “This is how you must think if you wish 
to attain truth.” Descartes begins from an emphasis on personal autonomous 
knowledge, the development of one’s own judgments in a direct response to real- 
ity, untrammelled by appeals to authority. Yet Cartesian method itself shackles 
intuition within a method for knowing—a method in which the mind must be 
trained. This is partly of course just a matter of subjecting the erratic, unreliable 
vagaries of individual consciousness to the demands of rigor and discipline. But 
it is easy then to mistake the artificially created units Descartes has carved out of 
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‘the flux of consciousness for the true nature of the mind; as if mental life were 


really a succession of discrete, stabilized mental states. ; 
This is partly why Descartes’s “intuitions” break out of the bonds in which 
reason has put them. Descartes ties himself in knots attempting to validate the 
pasic intuitions, to prove them reliable; moving, inevitably, in circles as he tries to 
establish the reliability of the mind’s basic apprehensions by reasoning about 
them. The basic intuitions remain an unjustified base and Cartesian method is 
limited to ordering and systematizing them. A detailed critique of Descartes’s 
attempt to justify the reliability of reason, on which a great deal has been written, 
is not my concern. What I want to emphasize is just that the rationalist’s concep- 
tion of reason does encapsulate thought artificially; and, especially from 
Descartes’s treatment of reason, it then becomes easy to mistake this artificial 
creation for the real nature of consciousness. 

Leibniz’s treatment of knowledge shows a more explicit awareness of the pre- 
Rational underpinning of the sharply delineated constituents of seventeenth- 
century-style reasoning. His ideal of method coexists strikingly with a repeated 
insistence on the buzzing confusion of consciousness, incorporated into his sys- 
tem as the unconscious perceptions of the monads. Clear and distinct perception 
is a small isolated area of consciousness against a background of confusion: 


our confused sensations are the result of a variety of perceptions. This variety is 
infinite. It is almost like the confused murmuring which is heard by those who 
approach the shore of the sea. It comes from the continual beatings of innumer- 


able waves.°° 


We have seen that the seventeenth century rationalists were aware of the lim- 
ited, and limiting, character of systematized reason. Nonetheless what has come 
down to us as our unmistakable inheritance from seventeenth century rational- 
ism is the ideal of method, construed as expressing the true nature of the mind. 
Although much has happened since in the development of reason, this rational- 
ist model still underlies our “rational” thought styles. Conversely, “intuition” has 
come to mean the negation of all this—a thought style that is not sharpened and 
systematized in the manner of which Cartesian method is the paradigm. 
Intuition, inevitably, has come to be associated with specifically female thought 
styles. 

If female minds are more intuitive, that is less rational, than male minds, it is 
mainly because rationality has been circumscribed to have no use for what, given 
the status quo, differentiates minds as female. If women’s minds are less rational 
than men’s, it is because the limits of reason have been set in a way that excludes 
qualities that are then assigned to women. It may well be true that thought styles 
that are not rational, in the seventeenth century sense, have survived more in 
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women than in men as a result of their general exclusion from, at any rate, the 


more rarified levels of training in rationality. Here, in insisting on the existence 


and merits of “female intuition” women may in effect be trying to turn their own 


victimization into a false strength. “Female intuition” can, quite rightly, be a 
pejorative term. 

An awareness of the claims of “intuition” can, nonetheless, be part of a con- 
structive assessment of the claims and the ideals of reason. The Man of Reason ig, 
after all, becoming in our times less able to bask in the glories of his self image, 
less confident in his self-styled dignity. There is, of course, a lot to be said in 
praise of the Man of Reason. But it has all been said. In the increasing self-ques- 
tioning of the ideals of reason, the feminist challenge to male sovereignty—to 
women’s exclusion from the power structure, which is in some ways identifiable 
with rationality—can be sterile and self defeating unless it is conjoined with a 
critical assessment of reason itself. 


THE CONTEMPORARY MAN OF REASON 

The Man of Reason has, of course, had his crises before and been changed by 
them. In the eighteenth century he was stripped of his godlike character. The 
philosophes brought reason down to earth. No longer the spark of the divine in 
man, no longer dependent on nor guaranteed by God, reason was brought to 
bear critically on religion itself. But this did not really amount to a downgrading 
of reason. The result was rather, in some ways, to make a god of man himself. 
Optimism about reason survived the loss of its divine aura and much of the elit- 
ism associated with it in the seventeenth century. The philosophes were great 
popularizers of reason and this gave a new twist to women’s relationship to rea- 
son in the eighteenth century. Woman was taken as the ultimate paradigm of 
“the common man.” 

The eighteenth century sees also a revaluation of the emotions. In the seven- 
teenth century the passions were characteristically seen as a source of disorder 
and falsehood. Thought was the essence of the mind; the passions were seen as 
intruding distractions and disturbances resulting from the mind’s union with the 
body. Although not necessarily disapproved of, they were seen as, at worst, 
threats to purity and clarity of thought; and, at best, as confused modes of 
thought itself. They were to be either transcended and kept in subjugation by 
reason or else transformed by reason into higher modes of thought. The eigh- 
teenth century saw a defense of the passions as the well springs of action, with 
reason providing the means for achieving the dictates of passion. Something like 
this, we have seen, was already present in Spinoza’s treatment of thought and 
emotion. But there it coexisted with an insistence on an inner weakness, a lack of 
reality in the passions, which made them amenable not just to domination by 
reason but to complete transformation by it. From the eighteenth century on, the 
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“passions, and the nonrational in general, are more assured of their own reality. 


gven if controlled by reason passion remains something different from thought, 
a motivating force in its own right. And by the nineteenth century, with the 
Romantic movement, it could be seen as challenging the supremacy of reason. 
With the Romantic revaluation of the passions and exaltation of imagination 
and feeling, we might expect a new evaluation of women along with the qualities 
associated with women. And so indeed there was, but one that proved disastrous 
for sexual equality—the pedestalizing of women, the revival of Romantic love. 
The Man of Reason stayed intact through the challenge of Romanticism, while 
going in search of his opposite to complete or complement his existence. The 
dichotomy between reason and feeling was preserved and in fact endorsed by the 
challenge of Romanticism. 

What is distinctive about current disaffection with reason? It is not that the 
forces of unreason are stronger now. The Man of Reason was created in, and 
largely in response to, savage times. It is not that there is less faith in the basic rea- 
sonableness of human beings. What is new is the decline in optimism about the 
eventual victory of reason. Condorcet, an eighteenth century philosopher who 
died during the Terror, wrote the night before he left his hiding place in the expec- 
tation of his arrest, an affirmation of his faith in the eventual triumph of reason: 


How consoling for the philosopher who laments the errors, the crimes, the injus- 
tices which still pollute the earth and of which he is often the victim, is this view 
of the human race emancipated from its shackles, released from the empire of fate 
and from that of the enemies of its progress, advancing with a firm and sure step 
along the path of truth, virtue and happiness.?! 


What is distinctive about current disaffection with reason is the sense that it 
will not all be solved by the progress of reason. It cannot any longer be said that 
the threats to humanity are threats posed by forces of unreason. Many of them 
have their source within reason itself. Man’s reason is no longer an unequivocal 
object of his self esteem. 

The nineteenth century reactions against reason—the polarizations we asso- 
ciate with the exaltation of the nonrational—have, however, left a legacy in con- 
sciousness that makes it very difficult to engage in any critical assessment of the 
forms and structures of contemporary rationality. Critics of reason too easily fall 
into a sterile repudiation of the rational, a vacuous affirmation of the impor- 
tance or superiority of feeling or imagination. A sense of the sterility of 
Romantic rejections of reason is no doubt a major reason for the lack of rea- 
soned critiques of current forms of rationality. And any attempt to provide the 
notion of “intuition” with content can easily be seen in terms of such a repudia- 
tion of the rational. 
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This, for example, is a common reaction to Bergson’s treatment of intuition 
and his associated critique of the limitations of rationality.** Bergson’s “inty 
ition” is not, as is often suggested, merely an aesthetic notion. For him it is th 
essential nature of metaphysics. His affirmation of intuition is not a repudiation 
of rationality but an attempt to get beneath the segmentation of though 
involved in “clear and distinct” thinking. The project is not to reject clear and 
distinct Cartesian-style thought in favor of some nonrational mode of access to 
reality. Bergson sees clear and distinct conceptualized thought, which achieved 
its most self-conscious articulation in the seventeenth century, as a development 
in thought essential for utilitarian purposes—a development without which 
human beings could not have managed to cope with their environment; but, for 
all that, a limited thought style, especially for the purpose of speculative meta- 
physical understanding. Bergsonian intuition, then, is not meant to be anything _ 
mystical, but rather an attempt to get below the spatialized, discrete representa- 
tions into which seventeenth century rationalism has carved up reality; an 
attempt to grasp duration free of the spatializations that that form of reasoning 
has imposed on consciousness; an attempt to grasp the continuities rather than 
the separations. 

More recently Robert Pirsig’s book Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance 
represents an attempt to get at the unity underlying “Classical” and “Romantic” 
thought styles. This is a very different kind of critique of reason from that 
attempted by the Romantics, who were concerned rather with affirming one side 
of the dichotomy. Pirsig’s book points to the possibility of an expansion of rea- 
son, rather than an abandoning of it. 

Another danger which besets any attempt to engage in a critique of the Man 
of Reason from a specifically feminist standpoint is that such critique becomes a 
catalogue of the atrocities he has perpetrated on women. It is easy to see the Man 
of Reason as just the post seventeenth century variant on the historical role of 
male oppressor. But men and women are jointly responsible for his continued 
status as an ideal of rationality, for he represents women’s ideals too. What is 
needed is critique of his standing as an ideal, whether as an object of male self- 
esteem or of female envy. The impoverishment of woman through the imposi- 
tion of sexual stereotypes is obvious. Exclusion from reason has meant exclusion 
from power. The corresponding impoverishment of men is rather less obvious, 
for what they miss out on has been downgraded. What is needed for the Man of 
Reason is realization of his limitations as a human ideal, in the hope that men _ 
and women alike might come to enjoy a more human life, free of the sexual 
stereotypes that have evolved in his shadow. 
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Love and Knowledge: 
Emotion in Feminist Epistemology 


Alison M. Jaggar 


INTRODUCTION: EMOTION IN WESTERN EPISTEMOLOGY 

ithin the western philosophical tradition, emotions usually have been 
Wo as potentially or actually subversive of knowledge.! From Plato 
until the present, with a few notable exceptions, reason rather than emotion has 
been regarded as the indispensable faculty for acquiring knowledge.* 

Typically, although again not invariably, the rational has been contrasted with 
the emotional, and this contrasted pair then often has been linked with other 
dichotomies. Not only has reason been contrasted with emotion, but it has also 
been associated with the mental, the cultural, the universal, the public and the 
male, whereas emotion has been associated with the irrational, the physical, the 
natural, the particular, the private, and of course, the female. 

Although western epistemology has tended to give pride of place to reason 
rather than emotion, it has not always excluded emotion completely from the 
realm of reason. In the Phaedrus, Plato portrayed emotions, such as, anger or 
curiosity, as irrational urges (horses) that must always be controlled by reason 
(the charioteer). On this model, the emotions did not need to be totally sup- 
pressed, but rather needed to be directed by reason: for example, in a genuinely 
threatening situation, it was thought not irrational but foolhardy not to be 
afraid. The split between reason and emotion was not absolute, therefore, for 
the Greeks. Instead, the emotions were thought to provide indispensable motive 
power that needed to be channeled appropriately. Without horses, after all, the 
skill of the charioteer would be worthless. 

The contrast between reason and emotion was sharpened in the seventeenth 
century by redefining reason as a purely instrumental faculty. For both the 
Greeks and the medieval philosophers, reason had been linked with value insofar 
as reason provided access to the objective structure or order of reality, seen as 
simultaneously natural and morally justified. With the rise of modern science, 
however, the realms of nature and value were separated: nature was stripped of 
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yalue and reconceptualized as an inanimate mechanism of no intrinsic worth. 
yalues were relocated in human beings, rooted in human preferences and emo- 
nal responses. The separation of supposedly natural fact from human value 
meant that reason, if it were to provide trustworthy insight into reality, had to be 
uncontaminated by or abstracted from value. Increasingly, therefore, though 
never universally,* reason was reconceptualized as the ability to make valid infer- 
ences from premises established elsewhere, the ability to calculate means but not 
to determine ends. The validity of logical inferences was thought independent of 
human attitudes and preferences; this was now the sense in which reason was 
taken to be objective and universal.° 

The modern redefinition of rationality required a corresponding reconceptu- 
alization of emotion. This was achieved by portraying emotions as nonrational 
and often irrational urges that regularly swept the body, rather as a storm sweeps 
over the land. The common way of referring to the emotions as the “passions” 
emphasized that emotions happened to or were imposed upon an individual, 
something she suffered rather than something she did. 

The epistemology associated with this new ontology rehabilitated sensory per- 
ception that, like emotion, typically had been suspected or even discounted by the 
western tradition as a reliable source of knowledge. British empiricism, succeeded 
in the nineteenth century by positivism, took its epistemological task to be the 
formulation of rules of inference that would guarantee the derivation of certain 
knowledge from the “raw data” supposedly given directly to the senses. Empirical 
testability became accepted as the hallmark of natural science; this, in turn, was 
viewed as the paradigm of genuine knowledge. Epistemology often was equated 
with the philosophy of science, and the dominant methodology of positivism pre- 
scribed that truly scientific knowledge must be capable of intersubjective verifica- 
tion. Because values and emotions had been defined as variable and idiosyncratic, 
positivism stipulated that trustworthy knowledge could be established only by 
methods that neutralized the values and emotions of individual scientists. 

Recent approaches to epistemology have challenged some fundamental 
assumptions of the positivist epistemological model. Contemporary theorists of 
knowledge have undermined once-rigid distinctions between analytic and syn- 
thetic statements, between theories and observations and even between facts and 
values. Thus far, however, few challenged the purported gap between emotion 
and knowledge. In this paper, I wish to begin bridging this gap through the sug- 
gestion that emotions may be helpful and even necessary rather than inimical to 
the construction of knowledge. My account is exploratory in nature and leaves 
many questions unanswered. It is not supported by irrefutable arguments or 
conclusive proofs; instead, it should be viewed as a preliminary sketch for an 
epistemological model that will require much further development before its 
workability can be established. 
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EMOTION 


What are emotions? 


The philosophical question, “What are emotions?” requires both explicating the © 
ways in which people ordinarily speak about emotion and evaluating the ade. 


quacy of those ways for expressing and illuminating experience and activity, 
Several problems confront someone trying to answer this deceptively simple 
question. One set of difficulties results from the variety, complexity, and even 
inconsistency of the ways in which emotions are viewed, both in daily life and ip 
scientific contexts. It is in part this variety that makes emotions into a “question” 
and at the same time precludes answering that question by simple appeal to ordi- 
nary usage. A second difficulty is the wide range of phenomena covered by the 
term “emotion”: these extend from apparently instantaneous “knee-jerk” 
responses of fright to lifelong dedication to an individual or a cause; from highly 
civilized aesthetic responses to undifferentiated feelings of hunger and thirst,§ 
from background moods such as contentment or depression to intense and 
focused involvement in an immediate situation. It may well be impossible to 
construct a manageable account of emotion to cover such apparently diverse 
phenomena. 

A further problem concerns the criteria for preferring one account of emo- 
tion to another. The more one learns about the ways in which other cultures con- 
ceptualize human faculties, the less plausible it becomes that emotions constitute 
what philosophers call a “natural kind.” Not only do some cultures identify emo- 
tions unrecognized in the west, but there is reason to believe that the concept of 
emotion itself is a historical invention, like the concept of intelligence (Lewontin 
1982) or even the concept of mind (Rorty 1979). For instance, anthropologist 
Catherine Lutz argues that the “dichotomous categories of “cognition” and 
“affect” are themselves Euroamerican cultural constructions, master symbols 
that participate in the fundamental organization of our ways of looking at our- 
selves and others, both in and outside of social science” (Lutz 1987: 308, citing 
Lutz 1985, 1986). If this is true, then we have even more reason to wonder about 
the adequacy of ordinary western ways of talking about emotion. Yet we have no 
access either to our own emotions or to those of others independent of or 
unmediated by the discourse of our culture. 

In the face of these difficulties, I shall sketch an account of emotion with the 
following limitations. First, it will operate within the context of western discus- 
sions of emotion: I shall not question, for instance, whether it would be possible 
or desirable to dispense entirely with anything resembling our concept of emo- 
tion. Second, although this account attempts to be consistent with as much as 
possible of western understandings of emotion, it is intended to cover only a lim- 
ited domain, not every phenomenon that may be called an emotion. On the con- 
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trary, it excludes as genuine emotions both automatic physical responses and 


nonintentional sensations, such as hunger pangs. Third, I do not pretend to offer 


~ a complete theory of emotion; instead, I focus on a few specific aspects of emo- 
tion that I take to have been neglected or misrepresented, especially in positivist 


and neopositivist accounts. Finally, I would defend my approach not only on the 
ground that it illuminates aspects of our experience and activity that are 
obscured by positivist and neopositivist construals but also on the ground that it 
is less open than these to ideological abuse. In particular, I believe that recogniz- 
ing certain neglected aspects of emotion makes possible a better and less ideolog- 
ically biased account of how knowledge is, and so ought to be, constructed. 


Emotions as Intentional 

Early positivist approaches to understanding emotion assumed that an adequate 
account required analytically separating emotion from other human faculties. 
Just as positivist accounts of sense perception attempted to distinguish the sup- 
posedly raw data of sensation from their cognitive interpretations, so positivist 
accounts of emotion tried to separate emotion conceptually from both reason 
and sense perception. As one way of sharpening these distinctions, positivist con- 
struals of emotion tended to identify emotions with the physical feelings or 
involuntary bodily movements that typically accompany them, such as pangs or 
qualms, flushes or tremors; emotions were also assimilated to the subduing of 
physiological function or movement, as in the case of sadness, depression, or 
boredom. The continuing influence of such supposedly scientific conceptions of 
emotion can be seen in the fact that “feeling” is often used colloquially as a syn- 
onym for emotion, even though the more central meaning of “feeling” is physio- 
logical sensation. On such accounts, emotions were not seen as being about 
anything; instead, they were contrasted with and seen as potential disruptions of 
other phenomena that are about some thing, phenomena such as rational judg- 
ments, thoughts, and observations. The positivist approach to understanding 
emotion has been called the Dumb View (Spelman 1982). 

The Dumb View of emotion is quite untenable. For one thing, the same feel- 
ing or physiological response is likely to be interpreted as various emotions, 
depending on the context of experience. This point often is illustrated by refer- 
ence to the famous Schachter and Singer experiment; excited feelings were 
induced in research subjects by the injection of adrenalin, and the subjects then 
attributed to themselves appropriate emotions depending on their context 
(Schachter and Singer 1969). Another problem with the Dumb View is that iden- 
tifying emotions with feelings would make it impossible to postulate that a per- 
son might not be aware of her emotional state, because feelings by definition are 
a matter of conscious awareness. Finally, emotions differ from feelings, sensa- 
tions, or physiological responses in that they are dispositional rather than 
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episodic. For instance, we may assert truthfully that we are outraged by, proud 9 
or saddened by certain events, even if at that moment we are neither agitated no 
tearful. 


In recent years, contemporary philosophers have tended to reject the Dumb 


View of emotion and have substituted more intentional or cognitivist under. 
standings. These newer conceptions emphasize that intentional judgments a. 
well as physiological disturbances are integral elements in emotion.’ They define 
or identify emotions not by the quality or character of the physiological sensa- 
tion that may be associated with them but rather by their intentional aspect, the 
associated judgment. Thus, it is the content of my associated thought or judg. 


ment that determines whether my physical agitation and restlessness are defined _ 
as “anxiety about my daughter’s lateness” rather than as “anticipation of tonight’s _ 


performance.” 


Cognitivist accounts of emotion have been criticized as overly rationalist and 
inapplicable to allegedly spontaneous, automatic, or global emotions, such as __ 


general feelings of nervousness, contentedness, angst, ecstasy, or terror. Certainly, 
these accounts entail that infants and animals experience emotions, if at all, in 
only a primitive, rudimentary form. Far from being unacceptable, however, this 
entailment is desirable because it suggests that humans develop and mature in 
emotions as well as in other dimensions, increasing the range, variety and subtle- 
ty of their emotional responses in accordance with their life experiences and 
their reflections on these. 

Cognitivist accounts of emotion are not without their own problems. A seri- 
ous difficulty with many is that they end up replicating within the structure of 
emotion the very problem they are trying to solve—namely, that of an artificial 


split between emotion and thought—because most cognitivist accounts explain 


emotion as having two “components”: an affective or feeling component and a 
cognition that supposedly interprets or identifies the feelings. Such accounts, 
therefore, unwittingly perpetuate the positivist distinction between the shared, 
public, objective world of verifiable calculations, observations, and facts, and the 
individual, private, subjective world of idiosyncratic feelings and sensations. This 
sharp distinction breaks any conceptual links between our feelings and the 
“external” world: if feelings still are conceived as blind or raw or undifferentiated, 
then we can give no sense to the notion of feelings fitting or failing to fit our per- 
ceptual judgments, that is, being appropriate or inappropriate. When intention- 
ality is viewed as intellectual cognition and moved to the center of our picture of 
emotion, the affective elements are pushed to the periphery and become shad- 


owy conceptual danglers whose relevance to emotion is obscure or even negligi- _ 


ble. An adequate cognitive account of emotion must overcome this problem. 
Most cognitivist accounts of emotion thus remain problematic insofar as 


they fail to explain the relation between the cognitive and the affective aspects of — 
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motion. Moreover, insofar as they prioritize the intellectual aspect over feelings, 


ey reinforce the traditional western preference for mind over body.® 


‘Nevertheless, they do identify a vital feature of emotion overlooked by the Dumb 


View—namely, its intentionality. 


Emotions as Social Constructs 


We tend to experience our emotions as involuntary individual responses to situa- 
sions, responses that are often (though, significantly, not always) private in the 


sense that they are not perceived as directly and immediately by other people as 


they are by the subject of the experience. The apparently individual and involun- 
tary character of our emotional experience often is taken as evidence that emo- 
tions are presocial, instinctive responses, determined by our biological 
constitution. This inference, however, is quite mistaken. Although it is probably 
true that the physiological disturbances characterizing emotions (facial grimaces, 
changes in the metabolic rate, sweating, trembling, tears and so on) are continu- 
ous with the instinctive responses of our prehuman ancestors, and also that the 
ontogeny of emotions to some extent recapitulates their phylogeny, mature 
human emotions are neither instinctive nor biologically determined. Instead, 
they are socially constructed on several levels. 

The most obvious way in which emotions are socially constructed is that chil- 
dren are taught deliberately what their culture defines as appropriate responses 
to certain situations: to fear strangers, to enjoy spicy food, or to like swimming in 
cold water. On a less conscious level, children also learn what their culture 
defines as the appropriate ways to express the emotions that it recognizes. 
Although there may be cross-cultural similarities in the expression of some 
apparently universal emotions, there are also wide divergences in what are recog- 
nized as expressions of grief, respect, contempt, or anger. On an even deeper 
level, cultures construct divergent understandings of what emotions are. For 
instance, English metaphors and metonymies are said to reveal a “folk” theory of 
anger as a hot fluid contained in a private space within an individual and liable 
to dangerous public explosion (Lakoff and Kovecses 1987). By contrast, the 
Ilongot, a people of the Philippines, apparently do not understand the self in 
terms of a public/private distinction and consequently do not experience anger 
as an explosive internal force: for them, rather, it is an interpersonal phenome- 
non for which an individual may, for instance, be paid (Rosaldo 1984). 

Further aspects of the social construction of emotion are revealed through 
reflection on emotion’s intentional structure. If emotions necessarily involve 


judgments, then obviously they require concepts, which may be seen as socially 


constructed ways of organizing and making sense of the world. For this reason, 
emotions simultaneously are made possible and limited by the conceptual and 


linguistic resources of a society. This philosophical claim is borne out by empirical 
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observation of the cultural variability of emotion. Although there is considerable 
overlap in the emotions identified by many cultures (Wierzbicka 1986), at least 
some emotions are historically or culturally specific, including perhaps ennui, 
angst, the Japanese amai (in which one clings to another, affiliative love) and the 
response of “being a wild pig,” which occurs among the Gururumba, a horticy]- 


tural people living in the New Guinea Highlands (Averell 1980:158). Even appar- , 
ently universal emotions, such as anger or love, may vary crossculturally. We have — 


just seen that the Ilongot experience of anger apparently is quite different from 
the contemporary western experience. Romantic love was invented in the Middle 
Ages in Europe and since that time has been modified considerably; for instance, 
it is no longer confined to the nobility, and it no longer needs to be extramarital or 
unconsummated. In some cultures, romantic love does not exist at all.° 

Thus there are complex linguistic and other social preconditions for the 
experience, that is, for the existence of human emotions. The emotions that we 
experience reflect prevailing forms of social life. For instance, one could not fee} 
or even be betrayed in the absence of social norms about fidelity: it is inconceiy- 
able that betrayal or indeed any distinctively human emotion could be experi- 
enced by a solitary individual in some hypothetical presocial state of nature, 
There is a sense in which any individual’s guilt or anger, joy or triumph, presup- 
poses the existence of a social group capable of feeling guilt, anger, joy, or tri- 
umph. This is not to say that group emotions historically precede or are logically 
prior to the emotions of individuals; it is to say that individual experience is 
simultaneously social experience.!? In later sections, I shall explore the epistemo- 
logical and political implications of this social rather than individual under- 
standing of emotion. 


Emotions as Active Engagements : 
We often interpret our emotions as experiences that overwhelm us rather than as 
responses we consciously choose: that emotions are to some extent involuntary is 
part of the ordinary meaning of the term “emotion.” Even in daily life, however, 
we recognize that emotions are not entirely involuntary and we try to gain con- 
trol over them in various ways, ranging from mechanistic behavior modification 
techniques designed to sensitize or desensitize our feeling responses to various 
situations to congnitive techniques designed to help us think differently about 
situations. For instance, we might try to change our response to an upsetting sit- 
uation by thinking about it in a way that will either divert our attention from its 
more painful aspects or present it as necessary for some larger good. 

Some psychological theories interpret emotions as chosen on an even deeper 
level, interpreting them as actions for which the agent disclaims responsibility. For 


instance, the psychologist Averell likens the experience of emotion to playing a 


culturally recognized role: we ordinarily perform so smoothly and automatically 
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that we do not realize we are giving a performance. He provides many examples 


demonstrating that even extreme and apparently totally involving displays of 
emotion in fact are functional for the individual and/or the society.!! For exam- 
ple, when students were asked to record their experiences of anger or annoyance 
over a two-week period, they came to realize that their anger was not as uncon- 
trollable and irrational as they had assumed previously, and they noted the use- 
fulness and effectiveness of anger in achieving various social goods. Averell, 
notes, however, that emotions often are useful in attaining their goals only if they 
are interpreted as passions rather than as actions. He cites the case of one subject 
led to reflect on her anger, who later wrote that it was less useful as a defense 
mechanism when she became conscious of its function. 

The action/passion dichotomy is too simple for understanding emotion, as it 
is for other aspects of our lives. Perhaps it is more helpful to think of emotions as 
habitual responses that we may have more or less difficulty in breaking. We claim 
or disclaim responsibility for these responses depending on our purposes in a 
particular context. We could never experience our emotions entirely as deliberate 
actions, for then they would appear nongenuine and inauthentic, but neither 
should emotions be seen as nonintentional, primal, or physical forces with which 
our rational selves are forever at war. As they have been socially constructed, so 
may they be reconstructed, although describing how this might happen would 
require a long and complicated story. 

Emotions, then, are wrongly seen as necessarily passive or involuntary 
responses to the world. Rather, they are ways in which we engage actively and 
even construct the world. They have both “mental” and “physical” aspects, each 
of which conditions the other; in some respects, they are chosen, but in others 
they are involuntary; they presuppose language and a social order. Thus, they can 
be attributed only to what are sometimes called “whole persons,” engaged in the 
ongoing activity of social life. 


EMOTION, EVALUATION, AND OBSERVATION 

Emotions and values are closely related. The relation is so close, indeed, that 
some philosophical accounts of what it is to hold or express certain values reduce 
these phenomena to nothing more than holding or expressing certain emotional 
attitudes. When the relevant conception of emotion is the Dumb View, then sim- 
ple emotivism certainly is too crude an account of what it is to hold a value; on 
this account, the intentionality of value judgments vanishes and value judgments 
become nothing more than sophisticated grunts and groans. Nevertheless, the 
grain of important truth in emotivism is its recognition that values presuppose 
emotions to the extent that emotions provide the experiential basis for values. If 
we had no emotional responses to the world, it is inconceivable that we should 
ever come to value one state of affairs more highly than another. 
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Just as values presuppose emotions, so emotions presuppose values. Th 
object of an emotion—that is, the object of fear, grief, pride, and so on—jg 
complex state of affairs that is appraised or evaluated by the individual, Fo 
instance, my pride in a friend’s achievement necessarily incorporates the valy, 
judgment that my friend has done something worthy of admiration. 

Emotions and evaluations, then, are logically or conceptually connecteg_ 
Indeed, many evaluative terms derive directly from words for emotions: “desir 
able,” “admirable,” “contemptible,” “despicable,” “respectable,” and so on. 
Certainly it is true (pace J. S. Mill) that the evaluation of a situation as desirable 
or dangerous does not entail it is universally desired or feared but it does entaj] 
that desire (or fear) is viewed generally as an appropriate response to the situa- 
tion. If someone is unafraid in a situation generally perceived as dangerous, her 


lack of fear requires further explanation; conversely, if someone is afraid without _ 


evident danger, than her fear is denounced as irrational or pathological. Thus, 


every emotion presupposes an evaluation of some aspect of the environment 


while, conversely, every evaluation or appraisal of the situation implies that those 


who share that evaluation will share, ceteris paribus, a predictable emotional — 


response to the situation. 
The rejection of the Dumb View and the recognition of intentional elements 


in emotion already incorporate a realization that observation influences and 


indeed partially constitutes emotion. We have seen already that distinctively 
human emotions are not simple instinctive responses to situations or events; 
instead, they depend essentially on the ways that we perceive those situations and 
events, as well on the ways that we have learned or decided to respond to them. 
Without characteristically human perceptions of and engagements in the world, 
there would be no characteristically human emotions. 

Just as observation directs, shapes, and partially defines emotion, so too emo- 
tion directs, shapes, and even partially defines observation. Observation is not 
simply a passive process of absorbing impressions or recording stimuli; instead, 
it is an activity of selection and interpretation. What is selected and how it is 
interpreted are influenced by emotional attitudes. On the level of individual 
observation, this influence always has been apparent to common sense, which 
notes that we remark very different features of the world when we are happy, 
depressed, fearful, or confident. Social scientists are now exploring this influence 
of emotion on perception. One example is the so-called Honi phenomenon, 
named after the subject Honi who, under identical experimental conditions, per- 
ceived strangers’ heads as changing in size but saw her husband’s head as remain- 
ing the same.'? 


The most obvious significance of this sort of example is to illustrate how the 
individual experience of emotion focuses our attention selectively, directing, 
shaping and even partially defining our observations, just as our observations _ 


-emot 
‘subjectively verified and so supposedly dispassionate observations of science as 
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direct, shape and partially define our emotions. In addition, the example argues 
fot the social construction of what are taken in any situation to be undisputed 
facts. It shows how these facts rest on intersubjective agreements that consist 
artly in shared assumptions about “normal” or appropriate emotional respons- 


es to situations (McLaughlin 1985). Thus these examples suggest that certain 


ional attitudes are involved on a deep level in all observation, in the inter- 


well as in the common perceptions of daily life. In the next section, I shall elabo- 


rate this claim. 


EPISTEMOLOGY 


The Myth of Dispassionate Investigation 

As we have seen already, western epistemology has tended to view emotion with 
suspicion and even hostility.!? This derogatory western attitude towards emo- 
tion, like the earlier western contempt for sensory observation, fails to recognize 
that emotion, like sensory perception, is necessary to human survival. Emotions 
prompt us to act appropriately, to approach some people and situations and to 
avoid others, to caress or cuddle, fight or flee. Without emotion, human life 
would be unthinkable. Moreover, emotions have an intrinsic as well as an instru- 
mental value. Although not all emotions are enjoyable or even justifiable, as we 
shall see, life without any emotion would be life without any meaning. 

Within the context of western culture, however, people often have been 
encouraged to control or even suppress their emotions. Consequently, it is not 
unusual for people to be unaware of their emotional state or to deny it to them- 
selves and others. This lack of awareness, especially combined with a neoposi- 
tivist understanding of emotion that construes it just as a feeling of which one is 
aware, lends plausibility to the myth of dispassionate investigation. But lack of 
awareness of emotions certainly does not mean that emotions are not present 
subconsciously or unconsciously, or that subterranean emotions do not exert a 
continuing influence on people’s articulated values and observations, thoughts 
and actions.!4 

Within the positivist tradition, the influence of emotion usually is seen only 
as distorting or impeding observation or knowledge. Certainly it is true that con- 
tempt, disgust, shame, revulsion, or fear may inhibit investigation of certain situ- 
ations or phenomena. Furiously angry or extremely sad people often seem quite 
unaware of their surroundings or even their own conditions; they may fail to 


hear or may systematically misinterpret what other people say. People in love are 


notoriously oblivious to many aspects of the situation around them. 
In spite of these examples, however, positivist epistemology recognizes that 


the role of emotion in the construction of knowledge is not invariably deleterious 
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and that emotions may make a valuable contribution to knowledge. But the po 


tivist tradition will allow emotion to play only the role of suggesting hypotheses 
for emotion. Emotions are allowed this because the so-called logic of discovery 


sets no limits on the idiosyncratic methods that investigators may use for gener- 
ating hypotheses. 

When hypotheses are to be tested, however, positivist epistemology imposes 
the much stricter logic of justification. The core of this logic is replicability, a cri- 
terion believed capable of eliminating or cancelling out what are conceptualized 
as emotional as well as evaluative biases on the part of individual investigators, 
The conclusions of western science thus are presumed “objective,” precisely in 
the sense that they are uncontaminated by the supposedly “subjective” values and 
emotions that might bias individual investigators (Nagel 1968: 33-4). 

But if, as has been argued, the positivist distinction between discovery and 
justification is not viable, then such a distinction is incapable of filtering out val- 
ues in science. For example, although such a split, when built into the western 
scientific method, generally is successful in neutralizing the idiosyncratic or 
unconventional values of individual investigators, it has been argued that it does 
not, indeed cannot, eliminate generally accepted social values. These values are 
implicit in the identification of the problems that are considered worthy of inves- 
tigation, in the selection of the hypotheses that are considered worthy of testing, 
and in the solutions to the problems that are considered worthy of acceptance. 
The science of past centuries provides ample evidence of the influence of prevail- 
ing social values, whether seventeenth century atomistic physics (Merchant 
1980) or nineteenth century competitive interpretations of natural selection 
(Young 1985). 

Of course, only hindsight allows us to identify clearly the values that shaped 
the science of the past and thus to reveal the formative influence on science of 
pervasive emotional attitudes, attitudes that typically went unremarked at the 
time because they were shared so generally. For instance, it is now glaringly evi- 
dent that contempt for (and perhaps fear of) people of color is implicit in nine- 
teenth century anthropology’s interpretations and even constructions of 
anthropological facts. Because we are closer to them, however, it is harder for us 
to see how certain emotions, such as sexual possessiveness or the need to domi- 
nate others, currently are accepted as guiding principles in twentieth century 
sociobiology or even defined as part of reason within political theory and eco- 
nomics (Quinby 1986). 

Values and emotions enter into the science of the past and the present not 
only on the level of scientific practice but also on the metascientific level, as 
answers to various questions: What is science? How should it be practiced? And 
what is the status of scientific investigation versus nonscientific modes of 
enquiry? For instance, it is claimed with increasing frequency that the modern 
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western conception of science, which identifies knowledge with power and views 
‘tas a weapon for dominating nature, reflects the imperialism, racism and 
misogyny of the societies that created it. Several feminist theorists have argued 
that modern epistemology itself may be viewed as an expression of certain emo- 
tions alleged to be especially characteristic of males in certain periods, such as 
separation anxiety and paranoia (Flax 1983; Bordo 1987) or an obsession with 
control and fear of contamination (Scheman 1985; Schott 1988). 

Positivism views values and emotions as alien invaders that must be repelled 
by a stricter application of the scientific method. If the forgoing claims are cor- 
rect, however, the scientific method and even its positivist construals themselves 
incorporate values and emotions. Moreover, such an incorporation seems a nec- 
essary feature of all repressing emotion in epistemology it is necessary to rethink 
the relation between knowledge and emotion and construct a conceptual model 
that demonstrates the mutually constitutive rather than oppositional relation 
between reason and emotion. Far from precluding the possibility of reliable 
knowledge, emotion as well as value must be shown as necessary to such knowl- 
edge. Despite its classical antecedents and like the ideal of disinterested enquiry, 
the ideal of dispassionate enquiry is an impossible dream, but a dream nonethe- 
less, or perhaps a myth that has exerted enormous influence on western episte- 
mology. Like all myths, it is a form of ideology that fulfills certain social and 
political functions. 


The Ideological Function of the Myth 
So far, I have spoken very generally of people and their emotions, as though 
everyone experienced similar emotions and dealt with them in similar ways. It is 
an axiom of feminist theory, however, that all generalizations about “people” are 
suspect. The divisions in our society are so deep, particularly the divisions of 
race, Class, and gender, that many feminist theorists would claim that talk about 
people in general is ideologically dangerous because such talk obscures the fact 
that no one is simply a person but instead is constituted fundamentally by race, 
class and gender. Race, class, and gender shape every aspect of our lives, and our 
emotional constitution is not excluded. Recognizing this helps us to see more 
clearly the political functions of the myth of the dispassionate investigator. 

Feminist theorists have pointed out that the western tradition has not seen 
everyone as equally emotional. Instead, reason has been associated with mem- 
bers of dominant political, social, and cultural groups and emotion with mem- 
bers of subordinate groups. Prominent among those subordinate groups in our 
society are people of color, except for supposedly “inscrutable orientals,” and 
women.!° 

Although the emotionality of women is a familiar cultural stereotype, its 
grounding is quite shaky. Women appear to be more emotional than men 


SE 


me 
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because they, along with some groups of people of color, are permitted and eye 
required to express emotion more openly. In contemporary western cultur 
emotionally inexpressive women are suspect as not being real women,!° where 
men who express their emotions freely are suspected of being homosexual or ; 
some other way deviant from the masculine ideal. Modern western men, in con 
trast with Shakespeare’s heroes, for instance, are required to present a facade of 
coolness, lack of excitement, even boredom, to express emotion only rarely ang 


then for relatively trivial events, such as sporting occasions, where the emotions _ 


expressed are acknowledged to be dramatized and so are not taken entirely serj- 
ously. Thus, women in our society form the main-group allowed or even expect- 
ed to feel emotion. A woman may cry in the face of disaster, and a man of color 
may gesticulate, but a white man merely sets his jaw.!” 


White men’s control of their emotional expression may go to the extremes of | 


repressing their emotions, failing to develop emotionally, or even losing the 


capacity to experience many emotions. Not uncommonly, these men are unable — 


to identify what they are feeling, and even they may be surprised, on occasion, by 
their own apparent lack of emotional response to a situation, such as a death, 
where emotional reaction is perceived appropriate. In some married couples, the 
wife implicitly is assigned the job of feeling emotion for both of them. White, 
college-educated men increasingly enter therapy in order to learn how to “get in 
touch with” their emotions, a project other men may ridicule as weakness. In 
therapeutic situations, men may learn that they are just as emotional as women 
but less adept at identifying their own or others’ emotions. In consequence, their 
emotional development may be relatively rudimentary; this may lead to moral 
rigidity or insensitivity. Paradoxically, men’s lacking awareness of their own emo- 
tional responses frequently results in their being more influenced by emotion 
rather than less. 

Although there is no reason to suppose that the thoughts and actions of 
women are any more influenced by emotion than the thoughts and actions of 
men, the stereotypes of cool men and emotional women continue to flourish 
because they are confirmed by an uncritical daily experience. In these circum- 
stances, where there is a differential assignment of reason and emotion, it is easy 
to see the ideological function of the myth of the dispassionate investigator. It 
functions, obviously, to bolster the epistemic authority of the currently dominant 
groups, composed largely of white men, and to discredit the observations and 
claims of the currently subordinate groups including, of course, the observations 
and claims of many people of color and women. The more forcefully and vehe- 
mently the latter groups express their observations and claims, the more emo- 
tional they appear and so the more easily they are discredited. The alleged 
epistemic authority of the dominant groups then justifies their political authority. 

The previous section of this paper argued that dispassionate inquiry was a 
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myth. This section has shown that the myth promotes a conception of epistemo- 


ogical justification vindicating the silencing of those, especially women, who are 


defined culturally as the bearers of emotion and so are perceived as more “sub- 
jective.” biased, and irrational. In our present social context, therefore, the ideal 


of the dispassionate investigator is a classist, racist, and especially masculinist 


myth. 18 


Emotional Hegemony and Emotional Subversion 

As we have seen already, mature human emotions are neither instinctive nor bio- 
logically determined, although they may have developed out of presocial, instinc- 
tive responses. Like everything else that is human, emotions in part are socially 
constructed; like all social constructs, they are historical products, bearing the 
marks of the society that constructed them. Within the very language of emo- 
tion, in our basic definitions and explanations of what it is to feel pride or 
embarrassment, resentment or contempt, cultural norms and expectations are 
embedded. Simply describing ourselves as angry, for instance, presupposes that 
we view ourselves as having been wronged, victimized by the violation of some 
social norm. Thus, we absorb the standards and values of our society in the very 
process of learning the language of emotion, and those standards and values are 
built into the foundation of our emotional constitution. 

Within a hierarchical society, the norms and values that predominate tend to 
serve the interest of the dominant groups. Within a capitalist, white supremacist, 
and male-dominant society, the predominant values will tend to be those that 
serve the interests of rich white men. Consequently, we are all likely to develop an 
emotional constitution that is quite inappropriate for feminism. Whatever our 
color, we are likely to feel what Irving Thalberg has called “visceral racism”; what- 
ever our sexual orientation, we are likely to be homophobic; whatever our class, 
we are likely to be at least somewhat ambitious and competitive; whatever our 
sex, we are likely to feel contempt for women. The emotional responses may be 
rooted in us so deeply that they are relatively impervious to intellectual argument 
and may recur even when we pay lip service to changed intellectual convictions.!® 

By forming our emotional constitution in particular ways, our society helps 
to ensure its own perpetuation. The dominant values are implicit in responses 
taken to be precultural or acultural, our so-called gut responses. Not only do 
these conservative responses hamper and disrupt our attempts to live in or pre- 
figure alternative social forms but also, and insofar as we take them to be natural 
responses, they limit our vision theoretically. For instance, they limit our capaci- 
ty for outrage; they either prevent us from despising or encourage us to despise; 
they lend plausibility to the belief that greed and domination are inevitable 
human motivations; in sum, they blind us to the possibility of alternative ways of 
living. 
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This picture may seem at first to support the positivist claim that the inty 
sion of emotion only disrupts the process of seeking knowledge and distorts th 
results of that process. The picture, however, is not complete; it ignores the fa, 
that people do not always experience the conventionally acceptable emotion 
They may feel satisfaction rather than embarrassment when their leaders mak, 
fools of themselves. They may feel resentment rather than gratitude for welfare 
payments and hand-me-downs. They may be attracted to forbidden modes of 
sexual expression. They may feel revulsion for socially sanctioned ways of treat. 
ing children or animals. In other words, the hegemony that our society exercises 
over people’s emotional constitution is not total. 

People who experience conventionally unacceptable, or what I call “outlaw” 
emotions often are subordinated individuals who pay a disproportionately high 
price for maintaining the status quo. The social situation of such people makes 
them unable to experience the conventionally prescribed emotions: for instance 
people of color are more likely to experience anger than amusement when a 
racist joke is recounted, and women subjected to male sexual banter are less like- 
ly to be flattered than uncomfortable or even afraid. i : 

When unconventional emotional responses are experienced by isolated indi 
viduals, those concerned may be confused, unable to name their experience; they 
may even doubt their own sanity. Women may come to believe that they are 
“emotionally disturbed” and that the embarrassment or fear aroused in them by _ 
male sexual innuendo is prudery or paranoia. When certain emotions are shared _ 
or validated by others, however, the basis exists for forming a subculture defined 
by perceptions, norms, and values that systematically oppose the prevailing per- 
ceptions, norms, and values. By constituting the basis for such a subculture, out- 
law emotions may be politically (because epistemologically) subversive. 

Outlaw emotions are distinguished by their incompatibility with the domi- 
nant perceptions and values, and some, though certainly not all, of these outlaw — 
emotions are potentially or actually feminist emotions. Emotions become femi- _ 
nist when they incorporate feminist perceptions and values, just as emotions are 
sexist or racist when they incorporate sexist or racist perceptions and values. For 
example, anger becomes feminist anger when it involves the perception that the - 
persistent importuning endured by one woman is a single instance of a wide- 
spread pattern of sexual harassment, and pride becomes feminist pride when it is _ 
evoked by realizing that a certain person’s achievement was possible only because — 
that individual overcame specifically gendered obstacles to success.”° ] 

Outlaw emotions stand in a dialectical relation to critical social hese a at 
least some are necessary to developing a critical perspective on the world, but 
they also presuppose at least the beginnings of such a perspective. Feminists need 
to be aware of how we can draw on some of our outlaw emotions in constructing 
feminist theory and also of how the increasing sophistication of feminist theory 
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n contribute to the reeducation, refinement, and eventual reconstruction of 
our emotional constitution. 


Bitlaw Emotions and Feminist Theory 


_ The most obvious way in which feminist and other outlaw emotions can help in 
~ developing alternatives to prevailing conceptions of reality is by motivating new 


investigations. This is possible because, as we saw earlier, emotions may be long- 
term as well as momentary; it makes sense to say that someone continues to be 
shocked or saddened by a situation, even if she is at the moment laughing hearti- 
ly. As we have seen already, theoretical investigation is always purposeful, and 
observation is always selective. Feminist emotions provide a political motivation 
for investigation and so help to determine the selection of problems as well as the 
method by which they are investigated. Susan Griffin makes the same point 
when she characterizes feminist theory as following “a direction determined by 
pain, and trauma, and compassion and outrage” (Griffin 1979:31). 

As well as motivating critical research, outlaw emotions may also enable us to 
perceive the world differently than we would from its portrayal in conventional 
descriptions. They may provide the first indications that something is wrong with 
the way alleged facts have been constructed, with accepted understandings of how 
things are. Conventionally unexpected or inappropriate emotions may precede 
our conscious recognition that accepted descriptions and justifications often con- 
ceal as much as reveal the prevailing state of affairs. Only when we reflect on our 
initially puzzling irritability, revulsion, anger, or fear, may we bring to conscious- 
ness our “gut-level” awareness that we are in a situation of coercion; cruelty, injus- 
tice, or danger. Thus, conventionally inexplicable emotions, particularly, though 
not exclusively, those experienced by women, may lead us to make subversive 
observations that challenge dominant conceptions of the status quo. They may 
help us to realize that what are taken generally to be facts have been constructed in 
a way that obscures the reality of subordinated people, especially women’s reality. 

But why should we trust the emotional responses of women and other subor- 
dinated groups? How can we determine which outlaw emotions we should 
endorse or encourage and which reject? In what sense can we say that some emo- 
tional responses are more appropriate than others? What reason is there for sup- 
posing that certain alternative perceptions of the world, perceptions informed by 
outlaw emotions, are to be preferred to perceptions informed by conventional 
emotions? Here I can indicate only the general direction of an answer, whose full 
elaboration must await another occasion.*! 

I suggest that emotions are appropriate if they are characteristic of a society 
in which all humans (and perhaps some nonhuman life too) thrive, or if they are 
conducive to establishing such a society. For instance, it is appropriate to feel joy 


when we are developing or exercising our creative powers, and it is appropriate 
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uestion. Although our emotions are epistemologically indispensable, they are 
ot epistemologically indisputable. Like all our faculties, they may be misleading, 
and their data, like all data, are always subject to reinterpretation and revision. 
“Because emotions are not presocial, physiological responses to unequivocal situ- 
“ations, they are open to challenge on various grounds. They may be dishonest or 
-gelf-deceptive, they may incorporate inaccurate or partial perceptions, or they 
may be constituted by oppressive values. Accepting the indispensability of appro- 
priate emotions to knowledge means no more (and no less) than that discordant 
emotions should be attended to seriously and respectfully rather than con- 
demned, ignored, discounted, or suppressed. 

Just as appropriate emotions may contribute to the development of knowledge 
so the growth of knowledge may contribute to the development of appropriate 
emotions. For instance, the powerful insights of feminist theory often stimulate 
new emotional responses to past and present situations. Inevitably, our emotions 
are affected by the knowledge that the women on our faculty are paid systemati- 
cally less than the men, that one girl in four is subjected to sexual abuse from het- 
erosexual men in her own family, and that few women reach orgasm in 
heterosexual intercourse. We are likely to feel different emotions towards older 
women or people of color as we reevaluate our standards of sexual attractiveness 
or acknowledge that Black is beautiful. The new emotions evoked by feminist 
insights are likely in turn to stimulate further feminist observations and insights, 
and these may generate new directions in both theory and political practice. There 
is a continuous feedback loop between our emotional constitution and our theo- 
rizing such that each continually modifies the other and is in principle inseparable 
from it. 

The ease and speed with which we can reeducate our emotions unfortunately 
is not great. Emotions are only partially within our control as individuals. 
Although affected by new information, they are habitual responses not quickly 
unlearned. Even when we come to believe consciously that our fear or shame or 
revulsion is unwarranted, we may still continue to experience emotions inconsis- 
tent with our conscious politics. We may still continue to be anxious for male 
approval, competitive with our comrades and sisters and possessive with our 
_ lovers. These unwelcome, because apparently inappropriate, emotions should 
not be suppressed or denied; instead, they should be acknowledged and subject- 
ed to critical scrutiny. The persistence of such recalcitrant emotions probably 
demonstrates how fundamentally we have been constituted by the dominant 
world view, but it may also indicate superficiality or other inadequacy in our 
emerging theory and politics.22 We can only start from where we are—beings 
who have been created in a cruelly racist, capitalist, and male-dominated society 
at has shaped our bodies and our minds, our perceptions, our values and our 
motions, our language and our systems of knowledge. 


to feel anger and perhaps disgust in those situations where humans are depj, 
their full creativity or freedom. Similarly, it is appropriate to feel fear if th 
capacities are threatened in us. 

This suggestion obviously is extremely vague and may even verge on thet 
tological. How can we apply it in situations where there is disagreement ove 
what is or is not disgusting or exhilarating or unjust? Here I appeal to a claim fo 
which I have argued elsewhere: the perspective on reality that is available fro 
the standpoint of the oppressed, which in part at least is the standpoint of 
women, is a perspective that offers a less partial and distorted and therefore more 
reliable view (Jaggar 1983: chap. 11). Oppressed people have a kind of epistemo : 
logical privilege insofar as they have easier access to this standpoint and therefor 
a better chance of ascertaining the possible beginnings of a society in which all 
could thrive. For this reason, I would claim that the emotional responses of 
oppressed people in general, and often of women in particular, are more likely to 
be appropriate than the emotional responses of the dominant class. That is, they 
are more likely to incorporate reliable appraisals of situations. 

Even in contemporary science, where the ideology of dispassionate inquiry js 
almost overwhelming, it is possible to discover a few examples that seem to sup- 
port the claim that certain emotions are more appropriate than others in botha 
moral and epistemological sense. For instance, Hilary Rose claims that women 
practice of caring, even though warped by its containment in the alienated con- 
text of a coercive sexual division of labor, nevertheless has generated more accu- 
rate and less oppressive understandings of women’s bodily functions, such as 
menstruation (Rose 1983). Certain emotions may be both morally appropriate 
and epistemologically advantageous in approaching the nonhuman and even the 
inanimate world. Jane Goodall’s scientific contribution to our understanding of 
chimpanzee behavior seems to have been made possible only by her amazing 
empathy with or even love for these animals (Goodall 1987). In her study of 
Barbara McClintock, Evelyn Fox Keller describes McClintock’s relation to the 
objects of her research—grains of maize and their genetic properties—as a rela- 
tion of affection, empathy and “the highest form of love: love that allows for in 
macy without the annihilation of difference.” She notes that McClintock's 
“vocabulary is consistently a vocabulary of affection, of kinship, of empathy” 
(Keller 1984:164). Examples like these prompt Hilary Rose to assert that a femi 
nist science of nature needs to draw on heart as well as hand and brain. 


Some Implications of Recognizing the Epistemic Potential of Emotion 
Accepting that appropriate emotions are indispensable to reliable knowled 
does not mean, of course, that uncritical feeling may be substituted for suppo 
edly dispassionate investigation. Nor does it mean that the emotional respons 
of women and other members of the underclass are to be trusted witho! 
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The alternative epistemological model that I suggest displays the continuo, 
interaction between how we understand the world and who we are as peop] 
shows how our emotional responses to the world change as we conceptualize 


women a special advantage both in understanding the mechanisms of domi- 
tion and in envisioning freer ways to live. 


differently and how our changing emotional responses then stimulate us to ne 
insights. The model demonstrates the need for theory to be self-reflexive, t 
focus not only on the outer world but also on ourselves and our relation to th, 
world, to examine critically our social location, our actions, our values, our pe 


INCLUSION 
The claim that emotion is vital to systematic knowledge is only the most obvious 
contrast between the conception of theoretical investigation that I have sketched 
here and the conception provided by positivism. For instance, the alternative 
ceptions and our emotions. The model also shows how feminist and other cri approach emphasizes that what we identify as emotion is a conceptual abstrac- 
cal social theories are indispensable psychotherapeutic tools because the 
provide some insights necessary to a full understanding of our emotional consti. 
tution. Thus, the model explains how the reconstruction of knowledge is insep : 
rable from the reconstruction of ourselves. 
A corollary of the reflexivity of feminist and other critical theory is that it 
requires a much broader construal than positivism accepts of the process of the- 
oretical investigation. In particular, it requires acknowledging that a necessary 
part of theoretical process is critical self-examination. Time spent in analyzing 
emotions and uncovering their sources should be viewed, therefore, neither as 
irrelevant to theoretical investigation nor even as a prerequisite for it; it is nota 
kind of clearing of the emotional decks, “dealing with” our emotions so that they 
will not influence our thinking. Instead, we must recognize that our efforts to 
reinterpret and refine our emotions are necessary to our theoretical investig 
tion, just as our efforts to reeducate our emotions are necessary to our political 
activity. Critical reflection on emotion is not a self-indulgent substitute for 
political analysis and political action. It is itself a kind of political theory and 
political practice, indispensable for an adequate social theory and social trans- 
formation. 
Finally, the recognition that emotions play a vital part in developing knowl- 
edge enlarges our understanding of women’s claimed epistimic advantage. We 
can now see that women’s subversive insights owe much to women’s outlaw em : 


tion from a complex process of human activity that also involves acting, sensing, 
and evaluating. This proposed account of theoretical construction demonstrates 
- the simultaneous necessity for and interdependence of faculties that our culture 
“has abstracted and separated from each other: emotion and reason, evaluation 
and perception, observation and action. The model of knowing suggested here is 
_nonhierarchical and antifoundationalist; instead, it is appropriately symbolized 
: by the radical feminist metaphor of the upward spiral. Emotions are neither 
more basic than observation, reason, or action in building theory, nor secondary 
to them. Each of these human faculties reflects an aspect of human knowing 
: inseparable from the other aspects. Thus, to borrow a famous phrase from a 
_ Marxian context, the development of each of these faculties is a necessary condi- 
tion for the development of all. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to note that acknowledging the importance of 
emotion for knowledge is not an entirely novel suggestion within the western 
epistemological tradition. The archrationalist, Plato himself, came to accept in 
the end that knowledge required a (very purified form of) love. It may be no 
/ accident that in the Symposium Socrates learns this lesson from Diotima, the 
_ wise woman! 
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tions, themselves appropriate responses to the situations of women’s subordina- 
tion. In addition to their propensity to experience outlaw emotions, at least on 
some level, women are relatively adept at identifying such emotions, in them- 
selves and others, in part because of their social responsibility for caretakin 
including emotional nurturance. It is true that women (like all subordinat 
peoples, especially those who must live in close proximity with their master 
often engage in emotional deception and even self-deception as the price of th 
survival. Even so, women may be less likely than other subordinated group 
engage in denial or suppression of outlaw emotions. Women’s work of emotion 
nurturance has required them to develop a special acuity in recognizing hidd 
emotions and in understanding the genesis of those emotions. This emoti 
acumen can now be recognized as a skill in political analysts and validated as g} 
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. Philosophers who do not conform to this generalization and constitute part of what 


. The western tradition as a whole has been profoundly rationalist, and much of its 


. Thus, fear and other emotions were seen as rational in some circumstances. To illus. 
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Susan Bordo calls a “recessive” tradition in western philosophy include Hume and 
Nietzsche, Dewey and James (Bordo 1987:114-118). 


history may be viewed as a continuous redrawing of the boundaries of the rational 
For a survey of this history from a feminist perspective, see Lloyd 1984. 


trate this point, E. V. Spelman quotes Aristotle as saying (in the Nicomachean Ethics, 
Bk. IV, ch. 5): “[Anyone] who does not get angry when there is reason to be angry, or 
who does not get angry in the right way at the right time and with the right people, ig 
a dolt” (Spelman 1982:1). 
Descartes, Leibnitz, and Kant are among the prominent philosophers who did not 
endorse a wholly stripped-down, instrumentalist conception of reason. 
The relocation of values in human attitudes and preferences in itself was not 
grounds for denying their universality, because they could have been conceived as 
grounded in a common or universal human nature. In fact, however, the variability, 
rather than the commonality, of human preferences and responses was emphasized: 
values gradually came to be viewed as individual, particular, and even idiosyncratic 
rather than as universal and objective. The only exception to the variability of human 
desires was the supposedly universal urge to egoism and the motive to maximize 
one’s own utility, whatever that consisted of. The value of autonomy and liberty, con- 
sequently, was seen as perhaps the only value capable of being justified objectively 
because it was a precondition for satisfying other desires. 
For instance, Julius Moravcsik has characterized as emotions what I would call 
“plain” hunger and thirst, appetites that are not desires for any particular food or 
drink (Moravesik 1982:207-224). I myself think that such states, which Moravcsik 
also calls instincts or appetites, are understood better as sensations than emotions. In 
other words, I would view so-called instinctive, nonintentional feelings as the biolog- 
ical raw material from which full-fledged human emotions develop. 
Even adherents of the Dumb View recognize, of course, that emotions are not entire- 
ly random or unrelated to an individual’s judgments and beliefs; in other words, they 
note that people are angry or excited about something, afraid or proud of something. 
On the Dumb View, however, the judgments or beliefs associated with an emotion 
are seen as its causes and thus as related to it only externally. 

Cheshire Calhoun pointed this out to me in private correspondence. 
Recognition of the many levels on which emotions are socially constructed raises the 
question whether it makes sense even to speak of the possibility of universal emo- 
tions. Although a full answer to this question is methodologically problematic, one 
might speculate that many of what we westerners identify as emotions have func- 
tional analogues in other cultures. In other words, it may be that people in every cul- 
ture behave in ways that fulfill at least some social functions of our angry or fearful 
behavior. 
The relationship between the emotional experience of an individual and the emo- 
tional experience of the group to which the individual belongs may perhaps be clari- 
fied by analogy to the relation between a word and the language of which it is a part. 
That a word has meaning presupposes that it is part of a linguistic system without 
which it has no meaning; yet the language itself has no meaning over and above the 
meaning of the words of which it is composed, together with their grammatical 
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ordering. Words and language presuppose and mutually constitute each other. 
Similarly, both individual and group emotion presuppose and mutually constitute 
each other. 

Averell cites dissociative reactions by military personnel at Wright Paterson Air Force 
Base and shows how these were effective in mustering help to deal with difficult situ- 
ations while simultaneously relieving the individual of responsibility or blame 
(Averell 1980:157). 

These and similar experiments are described in Kilpatrick 1961: ch. 10, cited by 
McLaughlin 1985:296. 

The positivist attitude toward emotion, which requires that ideal investigators be 
both disinterested and dispassionate, may be a modern variant of older traditions in 
western philosophy that recommended that people seek to minimize their emotional 
responses to the world and develop instead their powers of rationality and pure con- 
templation. 

It is now widely accepted that the suppression and repression of emotion has damag- 
ing if not explosive consequences. There is general acknowledgement finds unpleas- 
ant, and there is also increasing recognition that the denial of and that no one can 
avoid at some time experiencing emotions she or he such emotions is likely to result 
in hysterical disorders of thought and behavior, in projecting one’s own emotions on 
to others, in displacing them to inappropriate situations, or in psychosomatic ail- 
ments. Psychotherapy, which purports to help individuals recognize and “deal with” 
their emotions, has become an enormous industry, especially in the U.S. In much 
conventional psychotherapy, however, emotions still are conceived as feelings or pas- 
sions, “subjective” disturbances that afflict individuals or interfere with their capacity 
for rational thought and action. Different therapies, therefore, have developed a wide 
variety of techniques for encouraging people to “discharge” or “vent” their emotions, 
just as they would drain an abscess. Once emotions have been discharged or vented, 
they are supposed to be experienced less intensely, or even to vanish entirely, and 
consequently to exert less influence on individuals’ thoughts and actions. This 
approach to psychotherapy clearly demonstrates its kinship with the “folk” theory of 
anger mentioned earlier, and it equally clearly retains the traditional western 
assumption that emotion is inimical to rational thought and action. Thus, such 
approaches fail to challenge and indeed provide covert support for the view that 
“objective” knowers are not only disinterested but also dispassionate. 

E. V. Spelman (1982) illustrates this point with a quotation from the well known 
contemporary philosopher, R. S. Peters, who wrote “we speak of emotional out- 
bursts, reactions, upheavals and women” (Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, New 
Series, vol. 62). 

It seems likely that the conspicuous absence of emotion shown by Mrs Thatcher is a 
deliberate strategy she finds necessary to counter the public perception of women as 
too emotional for political leadership. The strategy results in her being perceived as a 
formidable leader, but as an Iron Lady rather than a real woman. Ironically, Neil 
Kinnock, leader of the British Labor Party and Thatcher’s main opponent in the 1987 
General Election, was able to muster considerable public support through television 
commercials portraying him in the stereotypically feminine role of caring about the 
unfortunate victims of Thatcher economics. Ultimately, however, this support was 
not sufficient to destroy public confidence in Mrs. Thatcher’s “masculine” compe- 
tence and gain Kinnock the election. 
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19. Of course, the similarities in our emotional constitutions should not blind us to sys- York University Press. 
tematic differences. For instance, girls rather than boys are taught fear and disgust — Lakoff, George and Zoltan Kovecses. 1987. “The Cognitive Model of Anger Inherent in 
for spiders and snakes, affection for fluffy animals, and shame for their naked bodies, _ American English.” In Cultural Models in Language and Thought, ed. N. Quinn and 
It is primarily, though not exclusively, men rather than women whose sexual D. Holland. New York: Cambridge University Press. 
responses are shaped by exposure to visual and sometimes violent pornography. Lewontin, R. C. 1982. “Letter to the Editor” New York Review of Books, 4 (February): 40-1. 
Girls and women are taught to cultivate sympathy for others; boys and men are This letter was drawn to my attention by Alan Soble. 
taught to separate themselves emotionally from others. As I have noted already, more Lloyd, Genevieve. 1984. The Man of Reason: “Male” and “Female” in Western Philosophy. 
emotional expression is permitted for lower-class and some nonwhite men than for Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 
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by the perception that someone is being mistreated just because she is a woman, or McLaughlin, Andrew. 1985. “Images and Ethics of Nature.” Environmental Ethics 
they may take special pride in the achievement of a woman. If those who experience 7:293-319. 
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Taking Subjectivity into Account 
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1, THE PROBLEM 

uppose epistemologists should succeed in determining a set of necessary and 
pee conditions for justifying claims that “S knows that p” across a range 
of “typical” instances. Suppose, further, that these conditions could silence the 
skeptic who denies that human beings can have certain knowledge of the world. 
Would the epistemological project then be completed? I shall maintain that it 
would not. 
There is no doubt that a discovery of necessary and sufficient conditions that 
offered a response to the skeptic would count as a major epistemological break- 
through, if such conditions could be found. But once one seriously entertains the 
hypothesis that knowledge is a construct produced by cognitive agents within 
social practices and acknowledges the variability of agents and practices across 
social groups, the possible scope even of “definitive” justificatory strategies for 
“S-knows-that-p” claims reveals itself to be Very narrow indeed. My argument 
here is directed, in part, against the breadth of scope that many epistemologists 
accord to such claims. I am suggesting that necessary and sufficient conditions in 
the “received” sense—by which I mean conditions that hold for any knower, 
regardless of her or his identity, interests, and circumstances, in other words of 
her or his subjectivity—could conceivably be discovered only for a narrow range 
of artificially isolated and purified empirical knowledge claims, which might be 
paradigmatic by fiat, but are unlikely to be so “in fact.” 
In this essay, I focus on “S-knows-that-p” claims and refer to “S-knows that-p 
epistemologies” because of the emblematic nature of such claims in Anglo- 
American epistemology. My suggestion is not that discerning necessary and suf- 
ficient conditions for the justification of such claims is the sole, or even the 
central, epistemological preoccupation. Rather, I use this label, “S-knows-that-p,” 
as a trope that permits easy reference to the epistemologies of the mainstream. I 
use it for three principal reasons. First, | want to mark the positivist-empiricist 
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orientation of these epistemologies, which is both generated and enforced by 
appeals to such paradigms. Second, I want to show that these paradigms prompt 


and sustain a belief that universally necessary and sufficient conditions can 
indeed be found. Third—and perhaps most importantly—I want to distance this 
discussion from analyses that privilege scientific knowledge, as “S-knows-that ? 
epistemologies implicitly, and often explicitly, do, and hence to locate my argu- 
ment within an “epistemology of everyday lives.” 

Coincidentally—but only, I think, coincidentally—the dominant epistemolo- 
gies of modernity, with their Enlightenment legacy and later infusion with Posi- 
tivist-empiricist principles, have defined themselves around ideals of pure 
objectivity and value-neutrality. These ideals are best suited to govern evalua- 
tions of the knowledge of knowers who can be considered capable of achieving a 
“view from nowhere”! that allows them, through the autonomous exercise of 
their reason, to transcend particularity and contingency. The ideals presuppose a 
universal, homogeneous, and essential human nature that allows knowers to be 
substitutable for one another. Indeed, for “S-knows-that-p” epistemologies, 
knowers worthy of that title can act as “surrogate knowers” who are able to put 
themselves in anyone else’s place and know her or his circumstances and interests 
in just the same way as she or he would know them.? Hence those circumstances 
and interests are deemed epistemologically irrelevant. Moreover, by virtue of 
their professed disinterestedness, these ideals erase the possibility of analyzing 
the interplay between emotion and reason, and obscure connections between 
knowledge and power. Hence they lend support to the conviction that cognitive 
products are as neutral—as politically innocent—as the processes that allegedly 
produce them. Such epistemologies implicitly assert that if one cannot see “from 
nowhere” (or equivalently, from an ideal observation position that could be any- 
where and everywhere)—if one cannot take up an epistemological position that 
mirrors the “original position” of “the moral point of view’—then one cannot 
know anything at all. If one cannot transcend subjectivity and the particularities 
of its “locations,” then there is no knowledge worth analyzing. 

The strong prescriptions and proscriptions that I have highlighted reveal that 
“S-knows-that-p” epistemologies work with a closely specified kind of knowing. 
That knowledge is by no means representative of “human knowledge,” or 
“knowledge in general” (if such terms retain a legitimate reference in these post- 
modern times), either diachronically (across recorded history), or synchronically 
(across the late-twentieth-century epistemic terrain). Nor have theories of knowl- 
edge throughout the history of philosophy developed uniformly around these 
same exclusions and inclusions. Not Plato, Spinoza, nor Hume, for example, 
would have denied that there are interconnections between reason and “the pas- 
sions”; not stoics, Marxists, phenomenologists, pragmatists, nor followers of the 
later Wittgenstein would represent knowledge-seeking as a disinterested pursuit, 
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. disconnected from everyday concerns. And these are but a few exceptions to the 


“le” that has come to govern the epistemology of the Anglo-American main- 
stream. . 

The positivism of positivist-empiricist epistemologies has been instrumental 
in ensuring the paradigmatic status of “S-knows-that-p” claims, and all that is 
believed to follow from them. For positivist epistemologists, sensory observa- 
tion in ideal observation conditions is the privileged source of knowledge, offer- 
ing the best promise of certainty. Knowers are detached, neutral spectators, and 
the objects of knowledge are separate from them, inert items in the observational 
knowledge-gathering process. Findings are presented in propositions ( S knows 
that p), which are verifiable by appeals to the observational data. Each individual 
knowledge-seeker is singly and separately accountable to the evidence, though 
the belief is that his cognitive efforts are replicable by any other individual know- 
er in the same circumstances. The aim of knowledge-seeking is to achieve the 
capacity to predict, manipulate, and control the behavior of the objects known. 

The fact/value distinction that informs present-day epistemology owes its 
strictest formulation to the positivist legacy. For positivists, value statements are 
not verifiable and hence are meaningless; they must not be permitted to distort 
the facts. And it is in the writings of the logical positivists and their heirs that one 
finds the most definitive modern articulations of the supremacy of scientific 
knowledge (for which read: the knowledge attainable in physics). Hence, for 
example, Karl Popper writes: “Epistemology I take to be the theory of scientific 
knowledge.”* 

From a positivistically derived conception of scientific knowledge comes the 
ideal objectivity that is alleged to be achievable by any knower wee Geeives the 
label. Physical science is represented as the site of controlled and Op/ecrYe know- 
ing at its best, its practitioners as knowers par excellence. The positivistic separa- 
tion of the contexts of discovery and justification produces the conclusion that 
even though information gathering (discovery) may sometimes be contaminated 
by the circumstantial peculiarities of everyday life, justificatory procedures can 
effectively purify the final cognitive product—the knowledge—from any such 
taint. Under the aegis of positivism, attempts to give epistemological weight to 
the provenance of knowledge claims—to grant justificatory or explanatory sig- 
nificance to social- or personal-historical situations, for example: risk commit- 
ting the “genetic fallacy.” More specifically, claims that there is epistemological 
insight to be gained from understanding the psychology of knowers, or analyzing 
their socio-cultural locations, invite dismissal either as “psychologism” or as pro- 
jects belonging to the sociology of knowledge. For epistemological purists, many 
of these pursuits can provide anecdotal information, but none contributes to the 
real business of epistemology. . 

In this sketch I have represented the positivist credo at its starkest because it 
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is these stringent aspects of its program that have trickled down not just to pro- 
duce the tacit ideals of the epistemological orthodoxy, but to inform even well. 


educated laypersons’ conceptions of what it means to be objective, and of the 


authoritative status of modern science.> Given the spectacular successes of sci- 
ence and technology, it is no wonder that the scientific method should appear to 
offer the best available route to reliable, objective knowledge not just of matters 
scientific, but of everything one could want to know, from what makes a car run, 
to what makes a person happy. It is no wonder that reports to the effect that 
“Science has proved. ..” carry an immediate presumption of truth. Furthermore, 
the positivist program offered a methodology that would extend not just across 
the natural sciences, but to the human/social sciences as well. All scientific 
inquiry—including inquiry in the human sciences—was to be conducted on the 
model of natural scientific inquiry, especially as it is practiced in physics.6 
Knowing people, too, could be scientific to the extent that it could be based in 
empirical observations of predictable, manipulable patterns of behavior. 

I have focused on features of mainstream epistemology that tend to sustain 
the belief that a discovery of necessary and sufficient conditions for justifying “S- 
knows-that-p” claims could count as the last milestone on the epistemological 
journey. Such claims are distilled, simplified, observational knowledge claims, 
objectively derived, propositionally formulable, and empirically testable. The 
detail of the role they play varies according to whether the position they figure in 
is foundational or coherentist; whether it is externalist or internalist. My intent is 
not to suggest that “S-knows-that-p” formulations capture the essence of these 
disparate epistemic orientations, nor reduce them to one common principle. 
Rather, I am contending that certain reasonably constant features of their diverse 
functions across a range of inquiries—features that derive at least indirectly from 
the residual prestige of positivism and its veneration of an idealized scientific 
methodology—produce epistemologies for which the places S and p can be 
indiscriminately filled across an inexhaustible range of subject matters. The leg- 
islated (not “found”) context-independence of the model generates the conclu- 
sion that knowledge worthy of the name must transcend the particularities of 
experience to achieve objective purity and value neutrality. Within this model the 
issue of taking subjectivity into account simply does not arise. 

Yet despite the disclaimers, hidden subjectivities produce these epistemolo- 
gies, and sustain their hegemony in a curiously circular process. It is true that, in 
selecting examples, the context in which S knows or p occurs is rarely considered 
relevant, for the assumption is that only in abstraction from contextual confu- 
sion can clear, unequivocal knowledge claims be submitted for analysis. Yet those 
examples tend to be selected—whether by chance or by design—from the expe- 
riences of a privileged group of people, then to be presented as paradigmatic for 
knowledge as such. Hence a certain range of contexts is, in effect, presupposed. 
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Historically, the philosopher arrogated that privilege to himself, maintaining that 
an investigation of his mental processes could reveal the workings of human 
thought. In Baconian and later positivist-empiricist thought, as I naNE suggested, 
paradigmatic privilege belongs more specifically to standardized, faceless 
observers, or to scientists. (The latter, at least, have usually been white and male.) 
Their ordinary observational experiences provide the “simples” of which knowl- 
edge is comprised: observational simples caused, almost invariably, by medium- 
sized physical objects such as apples, envelopes, coins, sticks, and colored 
patches. The tacit assumption is that such objects are part of the basic expent- 
ences of every putative knower, and that more complex knowledge—or scientific 
knowledge—consists in elaborated or scientifically controlled versions of such 
experiences. Rarely in the literature, either historical or modern, is there more 
than a passing reference to knowing other people, except occasionally to a recog- 
nition (observational information) that this is a man—whereas that is a door, or 
a robot. Neither with respect to material objects, nor to other people, is there any 
sense of how these “knowns” figure in a person’s life. . 

Not only do these epistemic restrictions suppress the context in which objects 
are known, they also account for the fact that, apart from simple objects—and 
even there it is questionable—one cannot, on this model, know anything well 
enough to do very much with it. One can only perceive it, usually at a distance. In 
consequence, most of the more complex, contentious, and locationally variable 
aspects of cognitive practice are excluded from epistemological analysis. Hence 
the knowledge that epistemologists analyze is not of concrete or unique aspects 
of the physical/social world. It is of instances rather than particulars; the norms 
of formal sameness obscure practical and experiential differences to produce a 
picture of a homogeneous epistemic community, comprised of discrete individu- 
als with uniform access to the stuff of which knowledge is made. 

The project of remapping the epistemic terrain that I envisage is subversive, 
even anarchistic, in challenging and seeking to displace some of the most sacred 
principles of standard Anglo-American epistemologies. It abandons the search 
for—denies the possibility of—the disinterested and dislocated view from 
nowhere. More subversively, it asserts the political investedness of most knowl- 
edge-producing activity, and insists upon the accountability—the epistemic 
responsibilities—of knowing subjects to the community, not just to the evi- 
dence.’ 

Because my engagement in the project is prompted, specifically, by a convic- 
tion that gender must be put in place as a primary analytic category, I start by 
assuming that it is impossible to sustain the presumption of gender-neutrality 
that is central to standard epistemologies: the presumption that gender has noth- 
ing to do with knowledge, that the mind has no sex, that reason is alike in all 
men, and “man” embraces “woman?” But gender is not an enclosed category, for 
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it is interwoven, always, with such other sociopolitical-historical locations as 
class, race, and ethnicity, to mention only a few. It is experienced differently, and 
plays differently into structures of power and dominance, at its diverse intersec- 
tions with other specificities. From these multiply describable locations the 
world looks quite different from the way it might look “from nowhere” 
Homogenizing those differences under a range of standard or “typical” instances 
always invites the question “standard or typical for whom?”? Answers to that 
question must, necessarily, take subjectivity into account. 

My thesis, then, is that a “variable construction” hypothesis!° requires episte- 
mologists to pay as much attention to the nature and situation—the location— 
of S as they commonly pay to the content of p; that a constructivist reorientation 
requires epistemologists to take subjective factors—factors that pertain to the 
circumstances of the subject, S, centrally into account in evaluative and justifica- 
tory procedures. Yet the socially located, critically dialogical nature of this reori- 
ented epistemological project preserves a realist commitment which ensures that 
it will not slide into subjectivism. This caveat is vitally important. Although I 
shall conclude this essay with a plea for a hybrid breed of relativism, my con- 
tention will be that realism and relativism are by no means incompatible. Hence 
although I argue the need to excise the positivist side of the positivist-empiricist 
couple, I retain a modified commitment to the empiricist side, for several rea- 
sons. 

I have suggested that the stark conception of objectivity that characterizes 
much contemporary epistemology derives from the infusion of empiricism with 
positivistic values. Jettison those values, and an empiricist core remains that 
urges the significance, for survival and emancipation, of achieving reliable 
knowledge of the physical and social world.!! People need to be able to explain 
the world and their circumstances as part of it; hence they need to be able to 
assume its “reality” in some minimal sense. The fact of the world’s intractability 
to intervention and to wishful thinking is the strongest evidence of its indepen- 
dence from human knowers. Earthquakes, trees, disease, attitudes, and social 
arrangements are there, requiring different kinds of reaction, and (sometimes) 
intervention. People cannot hope to transform their circumstances and hence to 
realize emancipatory goals if their explanations cannot at once account for the 
intractable dimensions of the world, and engage appropriately with its patently 
malleable features. Hence it is necessary to achieve some match between knowl- 
edge and “reality,” even when the reality at issue consists primarily in social pro- 
ductions, such as racism or tolerance, oppression or equality of opportunity. A 
reconstructed epistemological project has to retain an empirical-realist core that 
can negotiate the fixities and the less stable constructs of the physical-social 
world, while refusing to endorse the objectivism of the positivist legacy, or the 
subjectivism of radical relativism. 


9, AUTONOMOUS SOLIDARITY 

Feminist critiques of epistemology, of the philosophy of science, and of social 
science have demonstrated that the ideals of the autonomous reasoner—the dis- 
jocated, disinterested observer—and the epistemologies they inform are the arti- 
facts of a small, privileged group of educated, usually prosperous, white men. 
Their circumstances enable them to believe that they are materially and even 
affectively autonomous, and to imagine that they are nowhere or everywhere, 
even as they occupy an unmarked position of privilege. Moreover, the ideals of 
rationality and objectivity that have guided and inspired theorists of knowledge 
throughout the history of western philosophy have been constructed through 
processes of suppressing the attributes and experiences commonly associated 
with femaleness and underclass social status: emotion, connection, practicality, 
sensitivity, idiosyncracy.!3 These systematic excisions of “otherness” attest to a 
presumed and willed belief in the stability of a social order that the presumers 
have good reasons to believe that they can ensure, because they occupy the posi- 
tions that determine the norms of conduct and inquiry. Yet all that these convic- 
tions demonstrate is that ideal objectivity is a tacit generalization from the 
subjectivity of quite a small social group, albeit a group that has the power, secu- 
rity, and prestige to believe that its experiences and normative ideals hold gener- 
ally across the social order, thus producing a group of like-minded practitioners 
(“we”) and dismissing “others” as deviant, aberrant (“they”). These groupings 
are generated more as a by-product of systematically ignoring concrete experi- 
ences, of working with an idealized conception of experience “in general,” so to 
speak, than as a conscious and intentional practice of reifying experiences that 
are specifically theirs. The experiences that epistemologists tend to draw upon are 
usually no more “experiential” than the “individuals” to whom the experiences 
allegedly belong are individuated. These are the generic experiences of generic 
epistemic subjects. But the end result is to focus philosophical analysis on exam- 
ples that draw upon the commonplaces of privileged, white, male lives, and to 
assume that everyone else’s life will, unquestionably, be like theirs. 

Richard Foley’s book, The Theory of Epistemic Rationality, illustrates my 
point. Foley bases his theory on a criterion of first-person persuasiveness, which 
he calls a “subjective foundationalism.” He presents exemplary knowledge claims 
in the standard “S-knows-that-p” rubric. Whether or not a propositional knowl- 
edge claim turns out to be warranted for any putative knower/believer will 
depend upon its being “uncontroversial,” “argument-proof” for that individual, 
“in the sense that all possible arguments against it are implausible.”!4 Foley is not 
concerned that his “subjective” appeal could force him into subjectivism or solip- 
sism. His unconcern, I suggest, is a product, precisely, of the confidence with 
which he expands his references to S into “we.” Foley’s appeals to S’s normality— 
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to his being “one of us,” “just like the rest of us”—to his not having “crazy, bizarre 
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[or] outlandish beliefs,”!5 or “weird goals,” “weird perceptions,’!® underpin hig 


assumption that in speaking for S he is speaking for everyone—or at least for “all 


of us.” Hence he refers to what “Any normal individual on reflection would be 
likely to think,”!” without pausing to consider the presumptuousness of the ter 


minology. There are no problems, no politics of “we-saying” visible here; this jg _ 
an epistemology oblivious to its experiential and political specificity. Yet its 
appeals to a taken-for-granted normality, achieved through commonality, align jt 


with all of the positions of power and privilege that unthinkingly consign to 
epistemic limbo people who profess “crazy, bizarre, or outlandish” beliefs, and 
negate their claims to the authority that knowledge confers. In its assumed polit- 
ical innocence it prepares the ground for the practices that make “knowledge” an 
honorific and ultimately exclusionary label, restricting it to the products of a 
narrow subset of the cognitive activities of a closely specified group. The histories 
of women, and of other “others,” attempting to count as members of that group 
are justifiably bitter. In short, the assumptions that accord “S-knows-that-p” 
propositions a paradigmatic place generate epistemologies that derive from a 
privileged subjective specificity to inform social-political structures of domi- 
nance and submission. Such epistemologies—and Foley’s is just one example— 
mask the specificity of their origins beneath the putative neutrality of the rubric, 

Hence although subjectivity does not figure in any explicit sense in the for- 
mulaic, purely place-holder status of S in Foley’s theory, there is no doubt that 
the assumptions that allow him to presume S's normality—and apolitical sta- 
tus—in effect work to install a very specific conception of subjectivity in the S- 
place: a conception that demands analysis if the full significance of the inclusions 
and exclusions it produces are to be understood. These “subjects” are inter- 
changeable only across a narrow range of implicit group membership. And the 
group in question is the dominant social group in western capitalist societies: 
propertied, educated, white men. Its presumed political innocence needs to be 
challenged. Critics must ask who this epistemology is for, whose interests it 
serves, and whose it neglects or suppresses in the process.18 

I am not suggesting that “S-knows-that-p” epistemologies are the only ones 
that rely on silent assumptions of solidarity, however. Issues about the implicit 
politics of “we-saying” infect even the work of such an antifoundationalist, anti- 
objectivist, anti-individualist as Richard Rorty, whom many feminists are tempt- 
ed to see as an ally in their successor-epistemology projects. Again, the manner in 
which these issues arise is instructive. 

In that part of his work with which feminist and other revisionary epistemol- 
ogists rightly find an affinity,!9 Rorty develops a sustained argument to the effect 
that the “foundational” (for which read “empiricist/positivist, and rationalist”) 
projects of western philosophy have been unable to fulfill their promise. That is 
to say, they have not been successful in establishing their claims that knowledge 
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must—and can—be erounded in absolute truth and that necessary and suffi- 
cient conditions can be ascertained. Rorty turns his back on the (in his view) ill- 
conceived project of seeking absolute epistemic foundations, to advocate a 
process of “continuing ... conversation rather than ... discovering truth.”?° The 
conversation will be informed and inspired by the work of such “edifying 
philosophers” as Dewey, Wittgenstein, Heidegger, and (latterly) Gadamer. It will 
move away from the search for foundations to look within communally created 
and communally available history, tradition, and culture for the only possible 
bases for truth claims. Relocating questions about knowledge and truth to posi- 
tions within the conversations of humankind does seem to break the thrall of 
objectivist detachment and to create a forum for dialogic, cooperative debate of 
the epistemological issues of everyday, practical life. Yet the question is how open 
that forum would—or could—be; who would have a voice in Rorty’s conversa- 
tions? They are not likely, I suspect, to be those who fall under Foley’s exclusions. 

In his paper “Solidarity or Objectivity?” Rorty reaffirms his repudiation of 
objectivist epistemologies to argue that “For the pragmatist [i-e., for him, as 
pragmatist] ... ‘knowledge’ is, like ‘truth, simply a compliment paid to the 
beliefs which we think so well justified that, for the moment, further justification 
is not needed.2! He eschews epistemological analysis of truth, rationality, and 
knowledge to concentrate on questions about “what self-image our society 
should have of itself”22 Contending that philosophy is a frankly ethnocentric 
project, and affirming that “there is only the dialogue, only us,” he advocates 
throwing out” the last residues of ‘trans-cultural rationality?” It is evidently his 
belief that communal solidarity, guided by principles of liberal tolerance—and of 
Nietzschean irony—will provide solace in this foundationless world, and will 
check the tendencies of ethnocentricity to oppress, marginalize, or colonize. 

Yet as Nancy Fraser aptly observes: “Rorty homogenizes social space, assum- 
ing tendentiously that there are no deep social cleavages capable of generating 
conflicting solidarities and opposing ‘we’s.”24 Hence he can presume that there 
will be no disagreement about the best self-image for “our” society; he can fail to 
note—or at least to take seriously—the androcentricity, class-centricity, and all 
of the other centricities that his solidarity claims produce. The very goal of 
achieving “as much intersubjective agreement as possible,” of extending “the ref- 
erence of ‘us’ as far as we can;”?> with the belief that tolerance will do the job 
when conflicts arise, is unlikely to convince members of groups who have never 
felt solidarity with the representers of the self-image of the society. The very 
promise of inclusion in the extension of that “we” is as likely to occasion anxiety 
as it is to offer hope. Naming ourselves as “we” empowers us, but it always risks 
disempowering others. The “we-saying,” then, of assumed or negotiated solidari- 
ty must always be submitted to critical analysis. 

Now, it is neither surprising nor outrageous that epistemologies should 
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derive out of specific human interests. Indeed, it is much less plausible to con 
tend that they do not; human cognitive agents, after all, have made them. Why 
would they not bear the marks of their makers? Nor does the implication of 
human interests in theories of knowledge, prima facie, invite censure. It does 
alert epistemologists to the need for case-by-case analysis and critique of the 
sources out of which claims to objectivity and neutrality are made.6 More point- 
edly, it forces the conclusion that if the ideal of objectivity cannot pretend to 
have been established in accordance with its own demands, then it has no right 
to the theoretical hegemony to which it lays claim. 

Central to the program of taking subjectivity into account that feminist epis- 
temological inquiry demands, then, is a critical analysis of that very politics of 
“we-saying” that objectivist epistemologies conceal from view. Whenever an “S- 
knows-that-p” claim is declared paradigmatic, the first task is to analyze the con- 
stitution of the group(s) by whom and for whom it is accorded that status. 


3. SUBJECTS AND OBJECTS 

[ have noted that the positivist-empiricist influence on the principal epistemolo- 
gies of the mainstream manifests itself in assumptions that verifiable knowl- 
edge—knowledge worthy of the name—can be analyzed into observational 
simples; that the methodology of the natural sciences, and especially physics, is a 
model for productive inquiry; and that the goal of developing a “unified science” 
translates into a “unity of knowledge” project where all knowledge—including 
everyday and social-scientific knowledge about people—would be modelled on 
the knowledge ideally obtainable in physics. Reliance upon “S-knows-that-p” 
paradigms sustains these convictions. In the preceding section I have shown that 
these paradigms, in practice, are problematic with respect to the subjects 
(= knowers) who occupy the S position, whose subjectivity and accountability 
are effaced in the formal structure. In this section, I shall show that they are, ulti- 
mately, oppressive for subjects who come to occupy the p position—who become 
objects of knowledge—for their subjectivity and specificity are reduced to inter- 
changeable, observable variables. When more elaborated knowledge claims are at 
issue—theories and interpretations of human behaviors and institutions are the 
salient examples here—these paradigms generate a presumption in favor of apo- 
litical epistemic postures that is at best deceptive, at worst dangerous, both politi- 
cally and epistemologically. 

This last claim requires some explanation. The purpose of singling out para- 
digimatic knowledge claims is to establish exemplary instances that will map, fea- 
ture by feature, onto knowledge that differs from the paradigm in content, across 
a wide range of possibilities. Strictly speaking, paradigms are meant to capture 
just the formal, structural character of legitimate (= appropriately verifiable) 
knowledge. But their paradigmatic status generates presumptions in favor of 
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much wider resemblances across the epistemic terrain than the model, on its 
strictest reading, permits. Hence it looks as if many more of the paradigm’s fea- 
tures than the purely formal ones are generalizable to knowledge that differs not 
just in complexity, but in kind, from the simplified, paradigmatic example. Of 
particular interest in the present context is the fact that paradigms are commonly 
selected from mundane experiences of virtually indubitable facticity (“Susan 
knows that the door is open”): of simple objects in the world that seem to be just 
neutrally there. There appear to be no political stakes in knowing such a fact. 
Moreover, it looks (at least from the vantage point of the epistemologist) as 
though the poorest, the most “weird,” and the most marginalized of knowers 
would have access to and know about these things in exactly the same way. Hence 
the substitutionalist assumption that the paradigm relies on points to the con- 
clusion that all knowing—knowing theories, institutions, practices, life forms 
and forms of life—is just as objective, transparent, and apolitical an exercise. 

My contention that subjectivity has to be taken into account takes issue with 
the belief that epistemologists need only to understand the conditions for propo- 
sitional, observationally derived knowledge, and all the rest will follow. It chal- 
lenges the concommitant belief that epistemologists need only to understand 
how such knowledge claims are made and justified by individual, autonomous, 
self-reliant reasoners, and they will understand all the rest. Such beliefs derive 
from conceptions of detached and faceless cognitive agency that mask the vari- 
ability of the experiences and practices from which knowledge is constructed. 

Even if necessary and sufficient conditions cannot yet be established, say in 
the form of unassailable foundations or seamless coherence, there are urgent 
questions for epistemologists to address. They bear not primarily upon criteria 
of evidence, justification, and warrantability, but upon the “nature” of inquirers: 
upon their interests in the inquiry, their emotional involvement and background 
assumptions, their character; upon their material, historical, cultural circum- 
stances. Answers to such questions will rarely offer definitive assessments of 
knowledge claims, and hence are not ordinarily open to the charge that they 
commit the genetic fallacy; but they can be instructive in debates about the 
worth of such claims. I am thinking of questions about how credibility is estab- 
lished, about connections between knowledge and power, about political agen- 
das, about epistemic responsibilities, and about the place of knowledge in ethical 
and aesthetic judgments. These questions are concerned less with individual, 
monologic cognitive projects than with the workings of epistemic communities 
as they are manifested in structures of authority and expertise, and in the 
processes through which knowledge comes to inform public opinion. Such issues 
will occupy a central place in reconstructed epistemological projects that eschew 
formalism in order to engage with cognitive practices and to promote emancipa- 
tory goals. 
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his research. The rhetoric of objectivity and value-neutrality places the burden of 
proof on the challenger rather than the fact-finder, and judges her guilty of intol- 
erance, dogmatism, or ideological excess if she cannot make her challenge good. 


The epistemic and moral/political ideals that govern inquiry in technological, 
capitalist, free-enterprise western societies are an amalgam of liberal-utilitarian 
moral values, and the empirical-positivist intellectual values that I have been 
discussing in this essay. These ideals and values shape both the intellectual enter. 
prises that the society legitimates and the language of liberal individualism that 
maps out the rhetorical spaces where those enterprises are carried out. The idea] 


That same rhetoric generates a conception of knowledge for its own sake that at 
once effaces accountability requirements and threatens the dissolution of viable 
intellectual and moral community. 

I have noted that the “Science has proved...” rhetoric derives from the socio- 
political influence of the philosophies of science that incorporate and are under- 
written by “S-knows-that-p” epistemologies. Presented as the findings of a purely 
neutral observer who “discovered” facts about racial inferiority and superiority 
in controlled observation conditions, so that he could not, rationally, withhold 
assent, Rushton’s results ask the community to be equally objective and neutral 
in assessing them. These requirements are at once reasonable and troubling. 
They are reasonable because the empiricist-realist component that, I have urged, 
is vital to any emancipatory epistemology makes it a mark of competent, respon- 
sible inquiry to approach even the most unsavory truth claims seriously, albeit 
critically. But the requirements are troubling in their implicit appeal to a doxastic 
involuntarism that becomes an escape hatch from the demands of subjective 
accountability. The implicit claim is that empirical inquiry is not only a neutral 
and impersonal process, but also an inexorable one: it is compelling, even coer- 
cive, in what it turns up, to the extent that an inquirer cannot, rationally, with- 
hold assent. He has no choice but to believe that p, however unpalatable it may 
be. The individualism and presumed disinterestedness of the paradigm rein- 
forces this claim. 

It is difficult, however, to believe in the coincidence of Rushton’s discoveries; 
and they could only be compelling in that strong sense if they could be shown to 
be purely coincidental—brute fact—something he came upon as he might bump 
into a wall. Talk about his impartial reading of the data assumes such hard factic- 
ity: the facticity of a blizzard, or a hot sunny day. “Data” is the problematic term 
here, suggesting that facts presented themselves neutrally to Rushton’s observing 
eye, as though they were literally given, not sought or made. Yet it is not easy, 
with Rushton, to conceive of his “data” in perfect independence from ongoing 
debates about race, sex, and class. 

These difficulties are compounded when Rushton’s research is juxtaposed 
against analogous projects in other places and times. In her book, Sexual 
Science,?! Cynthia Russett documents the intellectual climate of the nineteenth 
century, when claims for racial and sexual equality were threatening upheavals in 
the social order. She notes that, just at that time, there was a concerted effort 
among scientists to produce studies that would demonstrate the “natural” sources 
of racial and sexual inequality. Given its aptness to the climate of the times, it is 
hard to believe that this research was “dislocated,” prompted by a disinterested 


of tolerance, openness, is believed to be the right attitude from which, initially, to 
approach truth claims. It combines with the assumptions that objectivity and 
value-neutrality govern the rational conduct of scientific and social-scientific 
research to produce the philosophical commonplaces of late-twentieth-century 
Anglo-American societies, not just in “the academy;” but in the public per- 
ception—the “common sense,” in Gramsci’s terms—that prevails about the acad- 
emy and the scientific community.?’ (Recall that for Rorty, tolerance is to ensure 
that postepistemological societies will sustain productive conversations.) I have 
noted that a conversational item introduced with the phrase “Science has 
proved ...”carries a presumption in favor of its reliability because of its objectiv- 
ity and value-neutrality—a presumption that these facts can stand up to scrutiny 
because they are products of an objective, disinterested process of inquiry. (It is 
ironic that this patently “genetic” appeal—to the genesis of cognitive products in 
a certain kind of process—is normally cited to discredit other genetic accounts!) 
Open and fair-minded consumers of science will recognize its claims to disinter- 
ested, tolerant consideration. 

I want to suggest that these ideals are inadequate to guide epistemological 
debates about contentious issues, and hence that it is deceptive and dangerous to 
ignore questions about subjectivity in the name of objectivity and value-neutral- 
ity. (Again, this is why simple observational paradigms are so misleading.) To do 
so, I turn to an example that is now notorious, at least in Canada. 

Psychologist Philippe Rushton claims to have demonstrated that “Orientals as 
a group are more intelligent, more family-oriented, more law-abiding and less 
sexually promiscuous than whites, and that whites are superior to Blacks in all 
the same respects.’? Presented as “facts” that “science [i.e., an allegedly scientific 
psychology] has proved ... ” using an objective, statistical methodology, 
Rushton’s findings carry a presumption in favor of their reliability because they 
are products of objective research? The “Science has proved ...” rhetoric creates 
a public presumption in favor of taking them at face value, believing them true 
until they are proven false. It erects a screen, a blind, behind which the 
researcher, like any other occupant of the S place, can abdicate accountability to 
anything but “the facts”; can present himself as a neutral, infinitely replicable 
vehicle through which data pass en route to becoming knowledge. He can claim 
to have fulfilled his epistemic obligations if, “withdraw[ing] to ... [his] profes- 
sional self;?° he can argue that he has been “objective;” detached, disinterested in 
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spirit of objective, neutral fact-finding. It is equally implausible, at a time when — 
racial and sexual unrest is again threatening the complacency of the libera] 


dream—and meeting with strong conservative efforts to contain it—that it could 
be purely by coincidence that Rushton reaches the conclusions he does. Consider 
Rushton’s contention that, evolutionarily, as the brain increases in size, the geni- 
tals shrink; Blacks have larger genitals, ergo... . Leaving elementary logical fallacj- 
es aside, it is impossible not to hear echoes of nineteenth-century medical 
science’s “proofs” that, for women, excessive mental activity interferes with the 
proper functioning of the uterus; hence, permitting women to engage in higher 
intellectual activity impedes performance of their proper reproductive roles. 

The connections Rushton draws between genital and brain size, and confor- 
mity to idealized patterns of good, liberal, democratic citizenship, trade upon 
analogous normative assumptions. The rhetoric of stable, conformist family 
structure as the site of controlled, utilitarian sexual expression is commonly 
enlisted to sort the “normal” from the “deviant” and to promote conservative 
conceptions of the self-image a society should have of itself.32 The idea that the 
dissolution of “the family” (= the nuclear, two-parent, patriarchal family) threat- 
ens the destruction of civilized society has been deployed to perpetuate white 
male privilege and compulsory heterosexuality, especially for women. It has been 
invoked to preserve homogeneous WASP values from disruption by “unruly” (= 
not law-abiding; sexually promiscuous) elements. Rushton’s contention that 
“naturally occurring” correlations can explain the demographic distribution of 
tendencies to unruliness leaves scant room for doubt about the appropriate route 
for a society concerned about its self-image to take: suppress unruliness. As 
Julian Henriques puts a similar point, by a neat reversal, the “black person 
becomes the cause of racism whereas the white person’s prejudice is seen as a 
natural effect of the information-processing mechanisms.” The “facts” that 
Rushton produces are simply presented to the scholarly and lay communities so 
that they allegedly “speak for themselves” on two levels: both roughly, as data, 
and in more formal garb, as research findings. What urgently demands analysis is 
the process by which these “facts” are inserted into a public arena that is prepared 
to receive them, with the result that inquiry stops right where it should begin.34 

My point is that it is not enough just to be more rigorously empirical in adju- 
dicating such controversial knowledge claims with the expectation that biases 
that may have infected the “context of discovery” will be eradicated in the purify- 
ing processes of justification. Rather, the scope of epistemological investigation 
has to expand to merge with moral-political inquiry, acknowledging that “facts” 
are always infused with values, and that both facts and values are open to ongoing 
critical debate. It would be necessary to demonstrate the innocence of descrip- 
tions (their derivation from pure data) and to show the perfect congruence of 
descriptions with “the described” in order to argue that descriptive theories have 
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no normative force. Their assumed innocence licenses an evasion of the account- 


ability that socially concerned communities have to demand of their producers of 
knowledge. Only the most starkly positivistic epistemology merged with the 
instrumental rationality it presupposes could presume that inquirers are account- 
able only to the evidence. Evidence is selected, not found, and selection procedures 
are open to scrutiny. Nor can critical analysis stop there, for the funding and insti- 
tutions that enable inquirers to pursue certain projects and not others explicitly 
legitimize the work.?> So the lines of accountability are long and interwoven; only 
a genealogy of their multiple strands can begin to unravel the issues. 

What, then, should occur within epistemic communities to ensure that scien- 
tists and other knowers cannot conceal bias and prejudice, cannot claim a right 
not to know about their background assumptions, and the significance of their 
locations? 

The crux of my argument is that the phenomenon of the disinterested 
inquirer is the exception rather than the rule; that there are no dislocated truths, 
and that some facts about the locations and interests at the source of inquiry are 
always pertinent to questions about freedom and accountability. Hence I am 
arguing, in agreement with Naomi Scheman, that: 


Feminist epistemologists and philosophers of science along with others who have 
been the objects of knowledge-as-control [have to] understand and ... pose alterna- 
tives to the epistemology of modernity. As it has been central to this epistemology 
to guard its products from contamination by connection to the particularities of 
its producers, it must be central to the work of its critics and to those who would 


create genuine alternatives to remember those connections. . . .*° 


There can be no doubt that research is—often imperceptibly—shaped by pre- 
suppositions and interests external to the inquiry itself, which cannot be filtered 
out by standard, objective, disinterested epistemological techniques.°’ 

In seeking to explain what makes Rushton possible,** the point cannot be to 
exonerate him as a mere product of his circumstances and times. Rushton 
accepts grants and academic honors in his own name, speaks “for himself” in 
interviews with the press, and claims credit where credit is to be had. He upholds 
the validity of his findings. Moreover, he participates fully in the rhetoric of the 
autonomous, objective inquirer. Yet although Rushton is plainly accountable for 
the sources and motivations of his projects, he is not singly responsible. Such 
research is legitimated by the community and speaks in a discursive space that is 
made available, prepared for it. So scrutinizing Rushton’s “scientific” knowledge 
claims demands an examination of the moral and intellectual health of a com- 
munity that is infected by racial and sexual injustices at every level. Rushton may 
have had reasons to believe that his results would be welcome. 
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ing to conclude that theorists of knowledge must either be childless, or must be 
so disengaged from the rearing of children as to have minimal developmenta] 


awareness. Participators in childraising could not easily ignore the primacy of 
knowing and being known by other people in cognitive development, nor denj- 


grate the role such knowledge plays throughout an epistemic history. In view of 
the fact that disengagement, throughout a changing history and across a range of 


class and racial boundaries, has been possible primarily for men in western soci- 
eties, this aspect of the androcentricity of objectivist epistemologies is not sur- 
prising. 

Knowing other people in relationships requires constant learning: how to be 
with them, respond to them, act toward them. In this respect it contrasts 
markedly with the immediacy of common, sense-perceptual paradigms. In fact, 
if exemplary “bits” of knowledge were drawn from situations where people have 
to learn to know, rather than from taken-for-granted adult expectations, the 
complexity of knowing even the simplest things would not so readily be masked, 
and the fact that knowledge is qualitatively variable would be more readily 
apparent. Consider the strangeness of traveling in a country and culture where 
one has to suspend judgment about how to identify and deal with things from 
simple artifacts, to flora and fauna, to customs and cultural phenomena. These 
experiences remind epistemologists of how tentative a process making everyday 
observations and judgments really is. 

Knowledge of other people develops, operates, and is open to interpretation 
at various levels; it admits of degree in ways that knowing that “the book is red” 
does not. Such knowledge is not primarily propositional: I can know that Alice is 
clever, and not know her very well at all in a “thicker” sense. Knowing “facts” (= 
the standard “S-knows-that-p” substitutions) is part of such knowing, but the 
knowledge involved is more than, and different from, its propositional parts. Nor 
is this knowledge reducible to the simple, observational knowledge of the tradi- 


tional paradigms. The fact that it is acquired differently, interactively, relationally, | 


differentiates it both as process and as product from standard propositional 
knowledge. Yet its status as knowledge disturbs the smooth surface of the para- 
digm structure. The contrast between its multidimensional, multiperspectival 
character and the stark simplicity of standard paradigms requires philosophers 
to reexamine the practice of granting exemplary status to those paradigms. 
“Knowing how” and “knowing that” are implicated, but they do not begin to tell 
the whole story. 

The contention that people are knowable may sit uneasily with psychoanalytic 


decenterings of conscious subjectivity and with postmodern critiques of the uni- — 


fied subject of Enlightenment humanism. But I think this is a tension that has, at 
once, to be acknowledged and maintained. In practice, people often know one 
another well enough to make good decisions about who can be counted on and 
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- who cannot, who makes a good ally and who does not. Yet precisely because of the 


fluctuations and contradictions of subjectivity, this process is ongoing, commu- 
nicative, interpretive. It is never fixed or complete: any fixity claimed for “the self” 
will be a fixity in flux. Nonetheless, I am arguing, something must be fixed to 
“contain” the flux even enough to permit references to and ongoing relationships 
with “this person.” Knowing people always occurs within the terms of this tension. 

Problems about determining criteria for justifying claims to know another 
person—the utter unavailability of necessary and sufficient conditions, the 
complete inadequacy of “S-knows-that-p” paradigms—must account for philo- 
sophical reluctance to count this as knowledge that bears epistemological investi- 
gation. Yet my suggestion that such knowledge is a model for a wide range of 
knowledge, and is not merely inchoate and unmanageable, recommends itself 
the more strongly in view of the extent to which cognitive practice is grounded 
upon such knowledge. I am thinking not just of everyday interactions with other 
people, but of the specialized knowledge—such as Rushton’s—that claims insti- 
tutional authority. Educational theory and practice, psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, law, some aspects of medicine and philosophy, politics, history 
and economics, all depend for their credibility upon knowing people. Hence it is 
all the more curious that observation-based knowledge of material objects, and 
the methodology of the physical sciences, hold such relatively unchallenged sway 
as the paradigm—and paragon—of intellectual achievement. The results of 
according observational paradigms continued veneration are evident in the 
reductive approaches of behaviorist psychology. They are apparent in parochial 
impositions of meaning upon the practices of other cultures still characteristic of 
some areas of anthropology; and in the simple translation of present-day 
descriptions into past cultural contexts that characterizes some historical and 
archeological practice. But feminist, hermeneutic, and postmodern critiques are 
slowly succeeding in requiring objectivist social scientists to reexamine their pre- 
suppositions and practices. In fact, it is methodological disputes within the social 
sciences—and the consequent unsettling of positivistic hegemony—that, accord- 
ing to Susan Hekman, have set the stage for the development of a productive, 
postmodern approach to epistemology for contemporary feminists. 

I am not proposing that knowing other people become the new epistemologi- 
cal paradigm, but rather that it has a strong claim to exemplary status in the epis- 
temologies that feminist and other case-by-case analyses will produce. I am 
proposing further that, if epistemologists require a model drawn from “scientif- 
ic’ inquiry, then a reconstructed, interpretive social science, liberated from posi- 
tivistic constraints, will be a better resource than natural science—or 
physics—for knowledge as such. 

Social science of whatever stripe is constrained by the factual-informational 
details that constrain all attempts to know people: physical, historical, biographical, 
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A more stubborn point of disanalogy may appear to attach to the belief that 
it is possible to know physical objects, whereas it is never possible really to know 
other people. But this apparent disanalogy appears to prevent the analogy from 
going through because of another feature of the core presuppositions of empiri- 
cist-objectivist theories. 


environmental, social-structural, and other facts constitute its “objects” of study, 
These facts are available for objective analysis, yet they also lend themselves to — 
varying degrees of interpretation and ideological construction. Social science 
often focuses upon meanings, upon purposeful and learned behavior, prefer- 
ences, and intentions, with the aim of explaining what Sandra Harding calls “the 
origins, forms and prevalence of apparently irrational but culturewide patterns According to the standard paradigms, empirical observation can produce 
knowledge that is established, universally and uncontrovertibly, for all time. 
Whether or not such perfect knowledge has ever been achieved is an open ques- 
tion; a belief in its possibility guides and regulates mainstream epistemologies 
and theories of science. The presumption that knowing other people is difficult 
to the point of near-impossibility is declared by contrast with those paradigms, 
whose realization may only be possible in contrived, attenuated instances. By 
that standard, knowing other people, however well, does look like as pale an 
approximation as it was for Descartes, by contrast-with the “clear and distinct 
ideas” he was otherwise able to achieve. The question, again, is why that stan- 
dard, which governs so minuscule a part of the epistemic lives even of members 
of the privileged professional class and gender, should regulate legitimate uses of 
the label “knowledge.” 

If the positivist-empiricist standard were displaced by more complex analy- 
ses, where knowledge claims are provisional and approximate, knowing other 
people might not seem to be so different. Current upheavals in epistemology 
point to the productivity of hermeneutic, interpretive, literary methods of analy- 
sis and explanation in the social sciences. The skills these approaches require are 
not so different from the interpretive skills that human relationships require. The 
extent of their usefulness for the natural sciences is not yet clear. But one point of 
the challenge is to argue that natural-scientific inquiry has to be located differ- 
ently, where it can be recognized as a socio-political-historical activity in which 
knowing who the scientist is can reveal important epistemological dimensions of 


of human belief and action.”* Such phenomena cannot be measured and quan- 
tified to provide results comparable to the results of a controlled physics experi- 
ment. Yet this constraint neither precludes social-scientific objectivity, nor 
reclaims the methodology of physics as paradigmatic. Harding is right to main- 
tain that “the totally reasonable exclusion of intentional and learned behaviors 
from the subject matter of physics is a good reason to regard inquiry in physics 
as atypical of scientific knowledge-seeking.”“ I am arguing that it is equally atyp- 
ical of everyday knowledge-seeking. Interpretations of intentional and learned 
behavior are indeed subjectively variable; yet taking subjectivity into account 
does not entail abandoning objectivity. Rabinow and Sullivan put the point well: 
“Discourse being about something, one must understand the World in order to 
interpret it .... Human action and interpretation are subject to many but not 
indefinitely many constructions.”45 When theorists acknowledge the oddity and 
peculiar insularity of physics-derived paradigms with their suppression of sub- 
jectivity, it is clear that their application to areas of inquiry where subjectivities 
are the “objects” of study has to be contested. 

The problem about claiming an exemplary role for personal-knowledge 
models is to show how the kinds of knowledge integral to human relationships 
could work in situations where the object of knowledge is inanimate. The case 
has to be made by analogy, not by requiring knowers to convert from being 
objective observers of, to being friends with, tables and chairs, chemicals, parti- 
cles, cells, planets, rocks, trees and insects. There are obvious points of disanalo- 


gy, not the least of which derives from the fact that chairs and planets and rocks her or his inquiry. 


cannot reciprocate or answer back in the ways that people can. There will be a A recognition of the space that needs to be kept open for reinterpretation, of 
none of the mutual recognition and affirmation between observer and observed - the contextualizing that adequate knowledge requires, becomes clearer in the 
that there is between people. But Heisenberg’s “uncertainty principle” suggests b light of the “personal” analogy. Though the analogy is not perfect, it is certainly 


no more preposterous to argue that people should try to know physical objects in 
the nuanced way that they know their friends, than it is to argue that they should 
try to know people in the unsubtle way that they often claim to know physical 
objects. 

Drawing upon such an interpretive approach across the epistemic terrain 
would guard against reductivism and rigidity. Knowing other people occurs in a 
persistent interplay between opacity and transparency, between attitudes and 
postures that elude a knower’s grasp and patterns that are clear and relatively 
constant. Hence knowers are kept on their cognitive toes. In its need to accom- 


that not even physical objects are inert in and untouched by observational 
processes. If there is any validity to this suggestion, then it is not so easy to draw 
rigid lines separating responsive from unresponsive objects. Taking knowledge of 
other people as a model does not, per impossibile, require scientists to begin talk- 
ing to their rocks and cells, or to admit that the process is not working when the 
rocks fail to respond. It calls, rather, for a recognition that rocks and cells, and 
scientists, are located in multiple relations to one another, all of which are open 
to analysis and critique. Singling out and privileging the asymmetrical observer- 
observed relation is but one possibility. 
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modate change and growth, this knowledge contrasts further with tradition enged by my claim that knowing other people is an exemplary kind of knowing, 
and that subjectivity has always to be taken into account in making and assessing 


knowledge claims of any complexity. 


paradigms which deal, on the whole, with objects that can be treated as perma 
nent. In knowing other people, a knower’s subjectivity is implicated, from its ear 
liest developmental stages; in such knowing her or his subjectivity is produced, 
5, RELATIVISM AFTER ALL? 

The project I am proposing, then, requires a new geography of the epistemic ter- 
rain: one that is no longer primarily a physical geography, but a population geog- 
raphy that develops qualitative analyses of subjective positions and identities and 
of the social-political structures that produce them. Because differing social posi- 
tions generate variable constructions of reality, and afford different perspectives 


and reproduced. Analogous reconstructions often occur in the subjectivity of the 
person(s) she or he knows. Hence such knowledge works from a conception of 
subject-object relations different from that implicit in simple empirical para- 
digms. Claims to know a person are open to negotiation between knower and 
known, where the “subject” and “object” positions are always, in principle, inter- 
changeable. In the process, it is important to watch for discrepancies between a 
person's sense of her own subjectivity, and a would-be knower’s conception of _ 
how things are for her; yet neither the self-conception nor the knower concep- 


on the world, the revisionary stages of this project will consist in case-by-case 
analyses of the knowledge produced in specific social positions. These analyses 
derive from a recognition that knowers are always somewhere—and at once lim- 
ited and enabled by the specificities of their locations.*’ It is an interpretive pro- 
ject, alert to the possibility of finding generalities, commonalities within 
particulars—hence of the explanatory potential that opens up when such com- 
monalities can be delineated. But it is wary of the reductivism that results when 
commonalities are presupposed or forced. It has no ultimate foundation, but 
neither does it float free, for it is grounded in experiences and practices, in the 
efficacy of dialogic negotiation and of action. 

All of this having been said, my argument in this essay points to the conclu- 
sion that necessary and sufficient conditions for establishing empirical knowl- 
edge claims cannot be found, at least where experientially significant knowledge 
is at issue. Hence it poses the question whether feminist epistemologists must, 
after all, “come out” as relativists. In view of what I have been arguing, the answer 
to that question will have to be a qualified “yes.’48 Yet the relativism that my 
argument generates, I am claiming, is sufficiently nuanced and sophisticated to 
escape the scorn—and the anxiety—that “relativism, after all” usually occasions. 
To begin with, it refuses to occupy the negative side of the traditional abso- 
lutism/relativism dichotomy. It is at once realist, rational, and significantly objec- 
tive; hence it is not forced to define itself within or against the oppositions 
between realism and relativism, rationality and relativism, objectivism and rela- 
tivism.4? Moreover, it takes as its starting point a recognition that the “positive” 
sides of the dichotomies have been caricatured to affirm a certainty that was 
never rightfully theirs. 

The opponents of relativism have been so hostile, so thoroughly scornful in 
their dismissals, that it is no wonder that feminists, well aware of the folk-histori- 
cal identification of women with the forces of unreason, should resist the very 
thought that the logic of feminist emancipatory analyses points in that 
direction.5° Feminists know, if they know anything at all, that they have to devel- 
op the best possible explanations—hence the “truest” explanations—of how 


tion can claim absolute authority, for the limits of self-consciousness constrain 
the process as closely as does the interiority of mental processes and of experien- 
tial constructs, and their resulting unavailability to observation. 

That an agent’s subjectivity is so clearly implicated may create the impression 
that this knowledge is, indeed, purely subjective. But such a conclusion would be 
unwarranted. There are facts that have to be respected: facts that constitute “the 
person one is,’ at any historical moment.*¢ Only certain stories can accurately be 
told; others simply cannot. “External” facts are obvious constraints: facts about 
age, sex, place and date of birth, height, weight, and hair color; the information 
that appears on a passport. They would count as objective even on a fairly tradi- 
tional understanding of the term. Other information is reasonably objective as 
well: facts about marriage or divorce, childbirth, siblings, skills, education, 
employment, abode, and travel. But the intriguing point about knowing peo- 
ple—and another reason why it is epistemologically instructive—is that even 
knowing all the facts about someone does not count as knowing her as the per- 
son she is. No more can knowing all the facts about oneself, past and present, 
guarantee self-knowledge. Yet none of these problems raise doubts that there is 
such a creature as the person I am, or the person she is, now. Nor do they indi- 
cate the impossibility of knowing other people. If the limitations of these accu- 
mulated factual claims were taken seriously with respect to empirical knowledge 
more generally, the limitations of an epistemology built from “S-knows that-p” 
claims would be more clearly apparent. 

That perfect, objective knowledge of other people is not possible gives no 
support to a contention either that “other minds” are radically unknowable, or 
that people’s claims to know one another never merit the label “knowledge.” 
Residual assumptions to the effect that people are opaque to one another may 
explain why this knowledge has had minimal epistemological attention. 
Knowledge, as the tradition defines it, is of objects; only by assimilating people to 
objects can one hope to know them. This long-standing assumption is chal- 
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things are, if they are to intervene effectively in social structures and institutions, 
The intransigence of material circumstances constantly reminds them that theiy 
possibilities of worldmaking are neither unconstrained nor infinite; that they 
have to be able to produce accurate, transformative analyses of things as they are. 
In fact, many feminists are vehement in their resistance to relativism precisely 
because they suspect—not without reason—that only the supremely powerfyj 
and privileged, the self-proclaimed sons of God, could believe that they can 
make the world up as they will, can practice that supreme tolerance in whose 
terms all possible constructions of reality are equally worthy. Their fears are per- 
suasive. Yet even at the risk of speaking within the oppositional mode, it is worth 
thinking seriously about the alternative. For there is no doubt that only the 
supremely powerful and privileged could believe, in the face of all the evidence to 
the contrary, that there is only one true view, and it is theirs; that they alone have 
the resources to establish universal, incontrovertible, and absolute Truth. Donna — 
Haraway aptly notes that: “Relativism is a way of being nowhere while claiming 
to be everywhere”>!; but absolutism is a way of being everywhere while pretend- 
ing to be nowhere—and neither one, in its starkest articulation, will do. For this 
reason alone, it is clear that the absolutism/relativism dichotomy needs to be dis- 
placed for it does not, as a true dichotomy must, use up all of the alternatives.%2 

The position I am advocating is one for which knowledge is always relative to 
(a perspective on, a standpoint on) specifiable circumstances. Hence it is con- 
strained by a realist, empiricist commitment according to which getting those 
circumstances as right as possible is vital to effective action. It may appear to bea 
question-begging position, for it does assume that the circumstances can be 
known, and it relies heavily upon pragmatic criteria to make good that assump- 
tion. It can usually avoid regress, for although the circumstances in question may 
have to be specified relative to other circumstances, prejudgments, and theories, 
it is never (as with Neurath’s raft) necessary to take away all of the pieces—all of _ 
the props—at once. Inquiry grows out of and turns back to practice, action; 
inquirers are always in media res, and the res are both identifiable and constitu- 
tive of perspectives and possibilities for action. Practice will show, not once and 
for all, but case by case, whether conclusions are reasonable, workable. Hence the 
position allows both for the development of practical projects, and for their cor- 
rigibility. 

This “mitigated relativism” has a skeptical component: a consequence many 
feminists will resist even more vigorously than they will resist my claim for rela- _ 
tivism. Western philosophy is still in thrall to an Enlightenment legacy which 
equates skepticism and nihilism: to the belief that if no absolute foundations 
no necessary and sufficient conditions can be established, then there can be no 
knowledge.33 Nothing is any more reasonable, rational than anything else; the 


js nothing to believe in. This is the skepticism that necessary and sufficient con- 
ditions are meant to forestall. 

But there are other skepticisms which are resourceful, not defeatist. The 
ancient skepticisms of Pyrrho and Sextus Empiricus were declarations not of 
nihilism, but of the impossibility of certainty, of the need to withhold definitive 
judgment. They advocated continual searching in order to prevent error, by sus- 
pending judgment. They valued a readiness to reconsider, and warned against 
hasty conclusions. These were skepticisms about the possibility of definitive 
knowledge, but not about the existence of a (knowable?) reality. For Pyrrhonists, 
skepticism was a moral stance that was meant to ensure the inner quietude 
(ataraxia) that was essential to happiness.°4 

My suggestion that feminist epistemologists can find a resource in such skep- 
ticisms cannot be pushed to the point of urging that they take on the whole 
package. There is no question that the quietude of ataraxia could be the achieve- 
ment that feminists are after. Nor could they take on a skepticism that would 
immobilize them by negating all possibilities for action: a quietism born of a the- 
orized incapacity to choose, to take a stand. So the skepticism that flavors the 
position I am advocating is better characterized as a commonsense, practical 
skepticism of everyday life than as a technical, philosophers’ skepticism. It resem- 

bles the “healthy skepticism” that parents teach their children about media 
advertising; the skepticism that marks cautiously informed attitudes to politi- 

cians’ promises. 

Above all, feminists cannot opt for a skepticism that would make it impossi- 

ble to know that certain practices and institutions are wrong, and likely to remain 

so. The political ineffectiveness of universal tolerance no longer needs demon- 

strating: sexism is just one obvious example of an undoubted intolerable. (Seyla 

Benhabib notes that Rorty’s “admirable demand ... to ‘let a hundred flowers 

bloom’ is motivated by a desire to depoliticize philosophy.”55) So even the skepti- 

cism that I am advocating is problematic in the sense that it has to be carefully 

measured and articulated if it is not to amount merely to “an apology for the 

existing order.” Its heuristic, productive dimensions are best captured by 

Denise Riley’s observation that “an active skepticism about the integrity of the 

sacred category ‘women’ would be no merely philosophical -doubt to be stifled in 

the name of effective political action in the world. On the contrary, it would be a 

_ condition for the latter.”57 It is in “making strange,” loosening the hold of taken- 

for-granted values, ideals, categories, and theories that skepticism demonstrates 

its promise. 

Michel Foucault is one of the most articulate late-twentieth-century succes- 

sors of the ancient skeptics. A skeptic in his refusal of dogmatic unities, essences, 

labels, Foucault examines changing practices of knowledge rather than taking the 
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standard epistemological route of assuming a unified rationality or science. He 
eschews totalizing, universalist assumptions in his search for what Johp 
Rajchman calls the “invention of specific forms of experience which are taken up 
and transformed again and again.”>* His is a skepticism about the certainty, the 


stability of systems of representation. Like the ancient skeptics, Foucault can be | 
cast as a realist. He never doubts that there are things, institutions, and practices — 


whose genealogies, archaeologies can be written. His position recommends itself 
for the freedom that its skeptical component offers. Hence he claims: 


All my analyses are against the idea of universal necessities in human existence, 
They show the arbitrariness of institutions and show which space of freedom we 


can still enjoy and how many changes can still be made.°? 
Yet this is by no means an absolute freedom; for Foucault also observes: 


My point is not that everything is bad, but that everything is dangerous, which is 
not exactly the same as bad. If everything is dangerous, then we always have some- 
thing to do. So my position leads not to apathy but to a hyper- and pessimistic 
activism.... [T]he ethico-political choice we have to make ... is to determine 


which is the main danger. 


One of the most urgent tasks that Foucault has left undone is that of showing 
how “we” can know what is dangerous. 

There are many tensions within the strands that my skeptical-relativist rec- 
ommendations try to weave together. For these I do not apologize. At this critical 
juncture in the articulation of emancipatory epistemological projects it is impos- 
sible to have all of the answers, to resolve all of the tensions and paradoxes. I have 
exposed some ways in which “S-knows-that p” epistemologies are dangerous and 
have proposed one route toward facing and disarming those dangers: taking sub- 
jectivity into account. The solutions that route affords, and the further dangers it 
reveals, will indicate the directions that the next stages of this inquiry must 
take.®! 


NOTES 

1. I allude here to the title of Thomas Nagel’s book, “The View From Nowhere. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1986. 

2. Lowe the phrase “surrogate knower” to Naomi Scheman, in the paper “Descartes and 
Gender” which she presented to the conference “Reason, Gender, and the Moderns,” 
University of Toronto, February 1990. I draw on this idea to make a rather different 
set of points in “Who Cares? The Poverty of Objectivism for a Moral Epistemology,’ 
in Rhetorical Spaces: Essays in Gendered Locations. New York: Routledge, 1995. 

3, For an account of the central tenets of logical positivism, a representative selection of 
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articles, and an extensive bibliography, see A. J. Ayer, ed., Logical Positivism. New 
York: The Free Press, 1959. 

4, Karl Popper, Objective Knowledge. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1972, p. 108 (emphasis 

in original). 

_ Mary Hesse advisedly notes that philosophers of science would now more readily 
assert than they would have done in the heyday of positivism that facts in both the 
natural and social sciences are “value-laden.” (See Mary Hesse, Revolutions and 
Reconstructions in the Philosophy of Science. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1980, pp. 172-173.) I am claiming, however, that everyday conceptions of scientific 
authority are still significantly informed by a residual positivistic faith. 


6. For classic statements of this aspect of the positivistic program, see, for example, 


Rudolf Carnap, “Psychology in Physical Language,” and Otto Neurath, “Sociology 
and Physicalism,” in A. J. Ayer, ed., Logical Positivism. 


7, I discuss such responsibilities in my Epistemic Responsibility. Hanover, NH: Univ- 


ersity of New England Press, 1987. 


8. See Joan Scott, “Is Gender a useful Category of Historical Analysis?” in Joan Wallach 


Scott, Gender and the Politics of History. New York: Columbia University Press, 1989, 
for an elaboration of what it means to see gender as an analytic category. 


9. Patti Moser, in his review of Epistemic Responsibility, takes me to task for not 


announcing “the necessary and sufficient conditions for one’s being epistemically 
responsible.” He argues that even if, as | claim throughout the book, epistemic 
responsibility does not lend itself to analysis in those terms, “we might still provide 
necessary and sufficient conditions for the wide range of typical instances, and then 
handle the wayward cases independently.” (Paul Moser, Review of Epistemic 
Responsibility, p. 155.) Yet it is precisely their “typicality” that I contest. Moser’s 
review is a salient example of the tendency of dominant epistemologies to claim as 
their own even positions that reject their central premises. 

. See the beginning of this essay where I claim that knowledge is a construct. 

. These aims are continuous with some of the aims of recent projects to naturalize 
epistemology by drawing on the resources of cognitive psychology. See especially W. 
V. Quine, “Epistemology Naturalized,” in Ontological Relativity and Other Essays. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1969; Hilary Kornblith’s edited volume, 
Naturalizing Epistemology. Cambridge: MIT Press, 1985, Second Edition 1994; and 
Alvin I. Goldman, Epistemology Cognition. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1986. Feminist epistemologists who are developing this line of inquiry are Jane 
Duran, Toward a Feminist Epistemology. Savage, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 1991; 
and Lynn Hankinson Nelson, Who Knows. From Quine to a Feminist Empiricism. 
Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1990. Feminists who find a resource in this 
work have to contend with the fact that the cognitive psychology that informs it pre- 
supposes a constancy in “human nature,” exemplified in “representative selves” who 
have commonly been white, male, and middle class. They have also to remember the 
extent to which appeals to “nature” have oppressed women and other marginal 
groups. I discuss these issues in greater detail in my essay, “What Is Natural About 
Epistemology Naturalized?” American Philosophical Quarterly 33, 1. 1996, pp. 1-22. 


12. For an extensive bibliography of such critiques up to 1989, see Alison Wylie, 


Kathleen Okruhlik, Sandra Morton, and Leslie Thielen-Wilson, “Philosophical 
Feminism: A Bibliographic Guide to Critiques of Science in Resources for Feminist 
Research/Documentation sur la Recherche Feministe, 19, 2, June 1990, pp. 2-36. 
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9, Commenting on the psychology of occupational assessment, Wendy Hollway 
observes: “That psychology is a science and that psychological assessment is therefore 
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legacy of psychology as science is the belief that the individual can be understood 
through measurement.” (Wendy Hollway, “Fitting work; psychological assessment in 
organizations,” in Julian Henriques, Wendy Hollway, Cathy Urwin, Couze Venth, and 
Valerie Walkerdine, Changing the Subject: Psychology, Social Regulation, and 
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Chapter 12 


articulating their own standpoint.® Both approaches see any independent con- 
sciousness expressed by an oppressed group as being not of the group’s own mak- 
ing and/or inferior to the perspective of the dominant group’. More important, 
both interpretations suggest that oppressed groups lack the motivation for politi- 
cal activism because of their flawed consciousness of their own subordination. 

Yet African American women have been neither passive victims of nor willing 
accomplies to their own domination. As a result, emerging work in Black 
women’s studies contends that Black women have a self-defined standpoint on 
their own oppression.’ Two interlocking components characterize this stand- 
point. First, Black women’s political and economic status provides them with a 
distinctive set of experiences that offers a different view of material reality than 
that available to other groups. The unpaid and paid work that Black women per- 
form, the types of communities in which they live, and the kinds of relationships 
they have with others suggest that African American women, as a group, experi- 
ence a different world than those who are not Black and female.? Second, these 
experiences stimulate a distinctive Black feminist consciousness concerning that 
material reality.!° In brief, a subordinate group not only experiences a different 
reality than a group that rules, but a subordinate group may interpret that reality 
differently than a dominant group. 

Many ordinary African American women have grasped this connection 
between what one does and how one thinks. Hannah Nelson, an elderly Black 
domestic worker, discusses how work shapes the standpoints of African 
American and white women: “Since I have to work, I don’t really have to worry 
about most of the things that most of the white women I have worked for are 
worrying about. And if these women did their own work, they would think just 
like I do—about this, anyway.”!! Ruth Shays, a Black inner city resident, points 
out how variations in men’s and women’s experiences lead to differences in per- 
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ojourner Truth, Anna Julia Cooper, Ida Wells Barnett, and Fannie Lou Hamer 
Sn but a few names from a growing list of distinguished African American 
women activists. Although their sustained resistance to Black women’s victimiza- 
tion within interlocking systems of race, gender, and class oppression is well 
known, these women did not act alone.! Their actions were nurtured by the sup- 
port of countless, ordinary African American women who, through strategies of 
everyday resistance, created a powerful foundation for this more visible Black 
feminists activist tradition.2 Such support has been essential to the shape and 
goals of Black feminist thought. 

The long-term and widely shared resistance among African American women 
can only have been sustained by an enduring and shared standpoint among 
Black women about the meaning of oppression and the actions that Black 
women can and should take to resist it. Efforts to identify the central concepts of 
this Black women’s standpoint figure prominently in the works of contemporary 


Black feminist intellectuals.3 Moreover, political and epistemological issues influ- : : spective: “The mind of the man and the mind of the woman is the same. But this 
ence the social construction of Black feminist thought. Like other subordinate : business of living makes women use their minds in ways that men don’t even 
groups, African American women not only have developed distinctive interpreta- | have to think about.” ! Finally, elderly domestic worker Rosa Wakefield assesses 
tions of Black women’s oppression but have done so by using alternative ways of : how the standpoints of the powerful and those who serve them diverge: “If you 
producing and validating knowledge itself. : ____ eats these dinners and don’t cook ’em, if you wears these clothes and don’t buy or 


iron them, then you might start thinking that the good fairy or some spirit did all 
that.... Blackfolks don’t have no time to be thinking like that.... But when you 
don’t have anything else to do, you can think like that. It’s bad for your mind, 
though.”!3 

While African American women may occupy material positions that stimu- 
late a unique standpoint, expressing an independent Black feminist conscious- 
ness is problematic precisely because more powerful groups have a vested 
interest in suppressing such thought. As Hannah Nelson notes, “I have grown to 
womanhood in a world where the saner you are, the madder you are made to 


A BLACK WOMEN’S STANDPOINT 


The Foundation of Black Feminist Thought 

Black women’s everyday acts of resistance challenge two prevailing approaches to 
studying the consciousness of oppressed groups. One approach claims that sub- 
ordinate groups identify with the powerful and have no valid independent inter- 
pretation of their own oppression.’ The second approach assumes that the 
oppressed are less human than their rulers and, therefore, are less capable of © 
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appear.” !4 Nelson realizes that those who control the schools, the media, an 
other cultural institutions are generally skilled in establishing their view of reali 
ty as superior to alternative interpretations. While an oppressed group’s exper} 
ences may put them in a position to see things differently, their lack of contro 
over the apparatuses of society that sustain ideological hegemony makes the. 
articulation of their self-defined standpoint difficult. Groups unequal in power 
are correspondingly unequal in their access to the resources necessary to imple- 
ment their perspectives outside their particular group. 
One key reason that standpoints of oppressed groups are discredited ang 
suppressed by the more powerful is that self-defined standpoints can stimulate 
oppressed groups to resist their domination. For instance, Annie Adams, a south- 
ern Black woman, describes how she became involved in civil rights activities, 


g that Black women can produce independent, specialized knowledge. Such 
thought can encourage collective identity by offering Black women a different 
Sew of themselves and their world than that offered by the established social 
order. This different view encourages African American women to value their 
own subjective knowledge base.!? By taking elements and themes of Black 
women’s culture and traditions and infusing them with new meaning, Black 
feminist thought rearticulates a consciousness that already exists.!8 More impor- 
tant, this rearticulated consciousness gives African American women another 
tool of resistance to all forms of their subordination.'® 

Black feminist thought, then, specializes in formulating and rearticulating the 
distinctive, self-defined standpoint of African American women. One approach 
to learning more about a Black women’s standpoint is to consult standard schol- 
arly sources for the ideas of specialists on Black women’s experiences.*? But 
investigating a Black women’s standpoint and Black feminist thought requires 
more ingenuity than that required in examining the standpoints and thought of 
white males. Rearticulating the standpoint of African American women through 
Black feminist thought is much more difficult since one cannot use the same 
techniques to study the knowledge of the dominated as one uses to study the 
knowledge of the powerful. This is precisely because subordinate groups have 
long had to use alternative ways to create an independent consciousness and to 
rearticulate it through specialists validated by the oppressed themselves. 


When I first went into the mill we had segregated water fountains. ... Same thing 
about the toilets. I had to clean the toilets for the inspection room and then, when 
I got ready to go to the bathroom, I had to go all the way to the bottom of the 
stairs to the cellar. So I asked my boss man, “What’s the difference? If I can go in 
there and clean them toilets, why can’t I use them?” Finally, I started to use that 
toilet. I decided I wasn’t going to walk a mile to go to the bathroom.!> 


In this case, Adams found the standpoint of the “boss man” inadequate, devel- 
oped one of her own, and acted upon it. In doing so, her actions exemplify the 
connections between experiencing oppression, developing a self-defined stand- 
point on that experience, and resistance. 


THE EUROCENTRIC MASCULINIST KNOWLEDGE-VALIDATION PROCESS?! 

All social thought, including white masculinist and Black feminist, reflects the 
interests and standpoint of its creators. As Karl Mannheim notes, “If one were to 
trace in detail ... the origin and ... diffusion of a certain thought-model, one 
would discover the ... affinity it has to the social position of given groups and 
their manner of interpreting the world.’”* Scholars, publishers, and other experts 


The Significance of Black Feminist Thought 

The existence of a distinctive Black women’s standpoint does not mean that it 
has been adequately articulated in Black feminist thought. Peter Berger and 
Thomas Luckmann provide a useful approach to clarifying the relationship represent specific interests and credentialing processes, and their knowledge 
between a Black women’s standpoint and Black feminist thought with the con- ____ claims must satisfy the epistemological and political criteria of the contexts in 
tention that knowledge exists on two levels.!© The first level includes the every- 2 which they reside.”? 

day, taken-for-granted knowledge shared by members of a given group, such as _ Two political criteria influence the knowledge-validation process. First, 
the ideas expressed by Ruth Shays and Annie Adams. Black feminist thought, by knowledge claims must be evaluated by a community of experts whose members 
extension, represents a second level of knowledge, the more specialized knowl- represent the standpoints of the groups from which they originate. Second, each 
edge furnished by experts who are part of a group and who express the group’s community of experts must maintain its credibility as defined by the larger 
standpoint. The two levels of knowledge are interdependent; while Black femi- group in which it is situated and from which it draws its basic, taken-for-granted 
nist thought articulates the taken-for-granted knowledge of African American knowledge. 

women, it also encourages all Black women to create new self-definitions that When white males control the knowledge-validation process, both political 
criteria can work to suppress Black feminist thought. Since the general culture 
shaping the taken-for-granted knowledge of the community of experts is one 


validate a Black women’s standpoint. 
Black feminist thought’s potential significance goes far beyond demonstrat- 
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fostered shared Afrocentric values that permeate the family structure, religion 
institutions, culture, and community life of Blacks in varying parts of Africa, 
Caribbean, South America, and North America.*¢ This Afrocentric consciousnes 
permeates the shared history of people of African descent through the frame 
work of a distinctive Afrocentric epistemology.*” 
Feminist scholars advance a similar argument. They assert that women share 


a history of patriarchal oppression through the political economy of the materia]. 


conditions of sexuality and reproduction.** These shared material conditions are 
thought to transcend divisions among women created by race, social class, relj- 


gion, sexual orientation, and ethnicity and to form the basis of a women’s stand. 


point with its corresponding feminist consciousness and epistemology.*9 
Since Black women have access to both the Afrocentric and the feminist 


standpoints, an alternative epistemology used to rearticulate a Black women’s 


standpoint reflects elements of both traditions.*° The search for the distinguish- 


ing features of an alternative epistemology used by African American women — 


reveals that values and ideas that Africanist scholars identify as being characteris- 


tically “Black” often bear remarkable resemblance to similar ideas claimed by — 


feminist scholars as being characteristically “female.”*! This similarity suggests 
that the material conditions of in the epistemologies of subordinate groups, 
Thus, the significance our understanding of how subordinate groups create 
knowledge that enables them to resist oppression. 

The parallels between the two conceptual schemes raise a question: Is the 
worldview of women of African descent more intensely infused with the overlap- 
ping feminine/Afrocentric standpoints than is the case for ‘either African Ameri- 
can men or white women?*? While an Afrocentric feminist epistemology reflects 
elements of epistemologies used by Blacks as a group and women as a group, it 
also paradoxically demonstrates features that may be unique to Black women. 
On certain dimensions, Black women may more closely resemble Black men, on 
others, white women, and on still others, Black women may stand apart from 
both groups. Black feminist sociologist Deborah K. King describes this phenom- 
enon as a “both/or” orientation, the act of being simultaneously a member of a 
group and yet standing apart from it. She suggests that multiple realities among 
Black women yield a “multiple consciousness in Black women’s politics” and that 
this state of belonging yet not belonging forms an integral part of Black women’s 
oppositional consciousness.*3 Bonnie Thornton Dill’s analysis of how Black 
women live with contradictions, a situation she labels the “dialectics of Black 
womanhood,” parallels King’s assertions that this “both/or” orientation is central 


to an Afrocentric feminist consciousness.*4 Rather than emphasizing how a Black _ 


women’s standpoint and its accompanying epistemology are different than those 
in Afrocentric and feminist analyses, I use Black women’s experiences as a point 
of contact between the two. 
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Viewing an Afrocentric feminist epistemology in this way challenges analyses 


— daiming that Black women have a more accurate view of oppression than do 
other groups. Such approaches suggest that oppression can be quantified and 
‘compared and that adding layers of oppression produces a potentially clearer 


standpoint. While it is tempting to claim that Black women are more oppressed 
than everyone else and therefore have the best standpoint from which to under- 
stand the mechanisms, processes, and effects of oppression, this simply may not 
be the case.?° 

African American women do not uniformly share an Afrocentric feminist 
epistemology since social class introduces variations among Black women in see- 
ing, valuing, and using Afrocentric feminist perspectives. While a Black women’s 
standpoint and its accompanying epistemology stem from Black women’s con- 
sciousness of race and gender oppression, they are not simply the result of com- 
bining Afrocentric and female values—standpoints are rooted in real material 
conditions structured by social class.*6 


Concrete Experience as a Criterion of Meaning 

Carolyn Chase, a thirty-one-year-old inner city Black woman, notes, “My aunt 
used to say, “A heap see, but a few know.”4” This saying depicts two types of 
knowing, knowledge and wisdom, and taps the first dimension of an Afrocentric 
feminist epistemology. Living life as Black women requires wisdom since knowl- 
edge about the dynamics of race, gender, and class subordination has been essen- 
tial to Black women’s survival. African American women give such wisdom high 
credence in assessing knowledge. 

Allusions to these two types of knowing pervade the words of a range of 
African American women. In explaining the tenacity of racism, Zilpha Elaw, a 
preacher of the mid-1800s, noted: “The pride of a white skin is a bauble of great 
value with many in some parts of the United States, who readily sacrifice their 
intelligence to their prejudices, and possess more knowledge than wisdom.’48 In 
describing differences separating African American and white women, Nancy 
White invokes a similar rule: “When you come right down to it, white women 
just think they are free. Black women know they ain’t free.’4? Geneva Smither- 
man, a college professor specializing in African American linguistics, suggests 
that “from a Black perspective, written documents are limited in what they can 
teach about life and survival in the world. Blacks are quick to ridicule “educated 
fools,” ... they have “book learning” but no “mother wit,” knowledge, but not 
wisdom.”°° Mabel Lincoln eloquently summarizes the distinction between 
knowledge and wisdom: “To Black people like me, a fool is funny—you know, 
people who love to break bad, people you can’t tell anything to, folks that would 
take a shotgun to a roach.”5! 

Black women need wisdom to know how to deal with the “educated fools” 
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who would “take a shotgun to a roach.” As fools of any type, for their devalye their interpretation involves no need for scientific historical verification. The 


status denies them the protections that white skin, maleness, and wealth confe; 
This distinction between knowledge and wisdom, and the use of experience ag 
the cutting edge dividing them, has been key to Black women’s survival. In the 
context of race, gender, and class oppression, the distinction is essential since 
knowledge without wisdom is adequate for the powerful, but wisdom is essential 
to the survival of the subordinate. 

For ordinary African American women, those individuals who have lived 
through the experiences about which they claim to be experts are more beliey- 


narrative method requires that the story be “told, not torn apart in analysis, and 
trusted as core belief, not admired as science.”>’” Any biblical story contains more 
than characters and a plot—it presents key ethical issues salient in African 
American life. 

June Jordan’s essay about her mother’s suicide exemplifies the multiple levels 
of meaning that can occur when concrete experiences are used as a criterion of 
meaning. Jordan describes her mother, a woman who literally died trying to 
stand up, and the effect that her mother’s death had on her own work: 


able and credible than those who have merely read or thought about such experj- 
ences. Thus, concrete experience as a criterion for credibility frequently is 
invoked by Black women when making knowledge claims. For instance, Hannah 
Nelson describes the importance that personal experience has for her: “Our 
speech is most directly personal, and every Black person assumes that every 


I think all of this is really about women and work. Certainly this is all about me as 
a woman and my life work. 1 mean I am not sure my mother’s suicide was some- 
thing extraordinary. Perhaps most women must deal with a similar inheritance, 
the legacy of a woman whose death you cannot possibly pinpoint because she 


other Black person has a right to a personal opinion. In speaking of grave mat- died so many, many times and.because, even before she became your mother, the 


ters, your personal experience is considered very good evidence. With us, distant 
statistics are certainly not as important as the actual experience of a sober per- 
son.”>? Similarly, Ruth Shays uses her concrete experiences to challenge the idea 
that formal education is the only route to knowledge: “I am the kind of person 
who doesn’t have a lot of education, but both my mother and my father had 
good common sense. Now, I think that’s all you need. I might not know how to 
use thirty-four words where three would do, but that does not mean that I don’t 
know what I’m talking about. .. 1 know what I’m talking about because I’m talk- 
ing about myself. ?m talking about what I have lived.”°? Implicit in Shays’s self- 
assessment is a critique of the type of knowledge that obscures the truth, the 
“thirty-four words” that cover up a truth that can be expressed in three. 

Even after substantial mastery of white masculinist epistemologies, many 
Black women scholars invoke their own concrete experiences and those of other 
Black women in selecting topics for investigation and methodologies used. For 
example, Elsa Barkley Brown subtitles her essay on Black women’s history, “how 
my mother taught me to be an historian in spite of my academic training.’*4 
Similarly, Joyce Ladner maintains that growing up as a Black woman in the 
South gave her special insights in conducting her study of Black adolescent 
women.°° 

Henry Mitchell and Nicholas Lewter claim that experience as a criterion of 
meaning with practical images as its symbolic vehicles is a fundamental episte- _ 
mological tenet in African American thought-systems.>° Stories, narratives, and 
Bible principles are selected for their applicability to the lived experiences of 
African Americans and become symbolic representations of a whole wealth of 
experience. For example, Bible tales are told for their value to common life, so_ 


life of that woman was taken ... I came too late to help my mother to her feet. By 
way of everlasting thanks to all of the women who have helped me to stay alive I 
am working never to be late again.*8 


While Jordan has knowledge about the concrete act of her mother’s death, she 
also strives for wisdom concerning the meaning of that death. 

Some feminist scholars offer a similar claim that women, as a group, are more 
likely than men to use concrete knowledge in assessing knowledge claims. For 
example, a substantial number of the 135 women in a study of women’s cogni- 
tive development were “connected knowers” and were drawn to the sort of 
knowledge that emerges from first-hand observation. Such women felt that since 
knowledge comes from experience, the best way of understanding another per- 
son’s ideas was to try to share the experiences that led the person to form those 
ideas. At the heart of the procedures used by connected knowers is the capacity 
for empathy.°? 

In valuing the concrete, African American women may be invoking not only 
an Afrocentric tradition, but a women’s tradition as well. Some feminist theorists 
suggest that women are socialized in complex relational nexuses where contextu- 
al rules take priority over abstract principles in governing behavior. This social- 
ization process is thought to stimulate characteristic ways of knowing. For 
example, Canadian sociologist Dorothy Smith maintains that two modes of 
knowing exist, one located in the body and the space it occupies and the other 
passing beyond it. She asserts that women, through their child-rearing and nur- 
turing activities, mediate these two modes and use the concrete experiences of 
their daily lives to assess more abstract knowledge claims.®! 


N 
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Amanda King, a young Black mother, describes how she used the concrete 
assess the abstract and points out how difficult mediating these two modes o¢ 
knowing can be: : 


pers of a community. A primary epistemological assumption underlying the use 
- of dialogue in assessing knowledge claims is that connectedness rather than sepa- 
sation is an essential component of the knowledge-validation process.™ 

The use of dialogue has deep roots in an African-based oral tradition and in 
African American culture.® Ruth Shays describes the importance of dialogue in 
the knowledge-validation process of enslaved African Americans: “They would 
find a lie if it took them a year... the foreparents found the truth because they 


The leaders of the ROC [a labor union] lost their jobs too, but it just seemed like 
they were used to losing their jobs. . . This was like a lifelong thing for them, to get 
out there and protest. They were like, what do you call them—intellectuals. . , , 
You got the ones that go to the university that are supposed to make all the listened and they made people tell their part many times. Most often you can 
hear a lie... Those old people was everywhere and knew the truth of many dis- 
putes. They believed that a liar should suffer the pain of his lies, and they had all 
kinds of ways of bringing liars to judgement.”® 

The widespread use of the call and response discourse mode among African 
Americans exemplifies the importance placed on dialogue. Composed of sponta- 


speeches, they’re the ones that are supposed to lead, you know, put this little revo- 
lution together, and then you got the little ones. .. that go to the factory everyday, 
they be the ones that have to fight. I had a child and I thought I don’t have the 
time to be running around with these people. .. I mean I understand some of that 
stuff they were talking about, like the bourgeoisie, the rich and the poor and all 
that, but I had surviving on my mind for me and my kid.° neous verbal and nonverbal interaction between speaker and listener in which all 
of the speaker’s statements or “calls” are punctuated by expressions or “respons- 
es” from the listener, this Black discourse mode pervades African American cul- 
ture. The fundamental requirement of this interactive network is active 
participation of all individuals.°’ For ideas to be tested and validated, everyone in 
the group must participate. To refuse to join in, especially if one really disagrees 
with what has been said is seen as “cheating.”® 

June Jordan’s analysis of Black English points to the significance of this 
dimension of an alternative epistemology. 


For King, abstract ideals of class solidarity were mediated by the concrete experi- 
ence of motherhood and the connectedness it involved. 

In traditional African American communities, Black women find consider- 
able institutional support for valuing concrete experience. Black extended fami- __ 
lies and Black churches are two key institutions where Black women experts with __ 
concrete knowledge of what it takes to be self-defined Black women share their 
knowledge with their younger, less experienced sisters. This relationship of sister- 
hood among Black women can be seen as a model for a whole series of relation- 
ships that African American women have with each other, whether it is networks _ 
among women in extended families, among women in the Black church, or 
among women in the African American community at large. 

Since the Black church and the Black family are both woman-centered and 
Afrocentric institutions, African American women traditionally have found con- _ 
siderable institutional support for this dimension of an Afrocentric feminist epis- 
temology in ways that are unique to them. While white women may value the 
concrete, it is questionable whether white families, particularly middle-class 
nuclear ones, and white community institutions provide comparable types of sup- 
port. Similarly, while Black men are supported by Afrocentric institutions, they 
cannot participate in Black women’s sisterhood. In terms of Black women’s rela- 


Our language is a system constructed by people constantly needing to insist that 
we exist.... Our language devolves from a culture that abhors all abstraction, or 
anything tending to obscure or delete the fact of the human being who is here and 
now/the truth of the person who is speaking or listening. Consequently, there is no 
passive voice construction possible in Black English. For example, you cannot say, 
“Black English is being eliminated.” You must say, instead, “White people eliminat- 
ing Black English.” The assumption of the presence of life governs all of Black 
English ... every sentence assumes the living and active participation of at least 
two human beings, the speaker and the listener.®? 


Many Black women intellectuals invoke the relationships and connectedness pro- 
vided by use of dialogue. When asked why she chose the themes she did, novelist 
Gayle Jones replied: “I was ... interested ... in oral traditions of storytelling— 


tionships with one another then, African American women may indeed find it eas-_ 
ier than others to recognize connectedness as a primary way of knowing, simply 
because they are encouraged to do so by Black women’s tradition of sisterhood. Afro-American and others, in which there is always the consciousness and impor- 

tance of the hearer.” In describing the difference in the way male and female 
writers select significant events and relationships, Jones points out that “with 


many women writers, relationships within family, community, between men and 


The Use of Dialogue in Assessing Knowledge Claims 
For Black women, new knowledge claims are rarely worked out in isolation from 


other individuals and are usually developed through dialogues with other mem- women, and among women—from slave narratives by Black women writers on— 
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are treated as complex and significant relationships, whereas with many men ¢ 
significant relationships are those that involve confrontations—relationships oy 
side the family and community.’”! Alice Walker’s reaction to Zora Neale Hurston’s 
book, Mules and Men, is another example of the use of dialogue in assessing 
knowlege claims. In Mules and Men, Hurston chose not to become a detacheg 


observer of the stories and folktales she collected but instead, through extensive — 
dialogues with the people in the communities she studied, placed herself at the - 


center of her analysis. Using a similar process, Walker tests the truth of Hurston’s 


knowledge claims: “When I read Mules and Men I was delighted. Here was this ; 


perfect book! The “perfection” of which I immediately tested on my relatives, who 


are such typical Black Americans they are useful for every sort of political, cultuy. _ 


al, or economic survey. Very regular people from the South, rapidly forgetting 


their Southern cultural inheritance in the suburbs and ghettos of Boston and New _ 


York, they sat around reading the book themselves, listening to me read the book, 
listening to each other read the book, and a kind of paradise was regained.” 

Their centrality in Black churches and Black extended families provides Black 
women with a high degree of support from Black institutions for invoking dia- 
logue as a dimension of an Afrocentric feminist epistemology. However, when 
African American women use dialogues in assessing knowledge claims, they 
might be invoking a particularly female way of knowing as well. Feminist schol- 
ars contend that males and females are socialized within their families to seek 
different types of autonomy, the former based on separation, the latter seeking 
connectedness, and that this variation in types of autonomy parallels the charac- 
teristic differences between male and female ways of knowing.”3 For instance, in 
contrast to the visual metaphors (such as equating knowledge with illumination, 
knowing with seeing, and truth with light) that scientists and philosophers typi- 
cally use, women tend to ground their epistemological premises in metaphors 
suggesting speaking and listening.”4 

While there are significant differences between the roles Black women play in 
their families and those played by middle-class white women, Black women 
clearly are affected by general cultural norms prescribing certain familial roles 
for women. Thus, in terms of the role of dialogue in an Afrocentric feminist epis- 
temology, Black women may again experience a convergence of the values of the 
African American community and woman-centered values. 


The Ethic of Caring 
“Ole white preachers used to talk wid dey tongues widdout sayin’ nothin’, but 
Jesus told us slaves to talk wid our hearts.””5 These words of an ex-slave suggest 
that ideas cannot be divorced from the individuals who create and share them. 
This theme of “talking with the heart” taps another dimension of an alternative 
epistemology used by African American women, the ethic of caring. Just as the 
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: ox-slave used the wisdom in his heart to reject the ideas of the preachers who 


29 


talked “wid dey tongues widdout sayin’ nothin,” the ethic of caring suggests that 
- personal expressiveness, emotions, and empathy are central to the knowledge- 


validation process. 
One of three interrelated components making up the ethic of caring is the 


emphasis placed on individual uniqueness. Rooted in a tradition of African 
humanism, each individual is thought to be a unique expression of a common 
spirit, power, or energy expressed by all life.”6 This belief in individual unique- 
ness is illustrated by the value placed on personal expressiveness in African 
American communities.”” Johnetta Ray, an inner city resident, describes this 
Afrocentric emphasis on individual uniqueness: “No matter how hard we try, I 
don’t think Black people will ever develop much of a herd instinct. We are pro- 
found individualists with a passion for self-expression.”78 

A second component of the ethic of caring concerns the appropriateness of 
emotions in dialogues. Emotion indicates that a speaker believes in the validity of 
an argument.’? Consider Ntozake Shange’s description of one of the goals of her 
work: “Our [western] society allows people to be absolutely neurotic and totally 
out of touch with their feelings and everyone else’s feelings, and yet be very 
respectable. This, to me, is a travesty ... I’m trying to change the idea of seeing 
emotions and intellect as distinct faculties.”8° Shange’s words echo those of the 
ex-slave. Both see the denigration of emotion as problematic, and both suggest 
that expressiveness should be reclaimed and valued. 

A third component of the ethic of caring involves developing the capacity for 
empathy. Harriet Jones, a sixteen-year-old Black woman, explains why she chose 
to open up to her interviewer: “Some things in my life are so hard for me to bear, 
and it makes me feel better to know that you feel sorry about those things and 
would change them if you could.”®! 

These three components of the ethic of caring—the value placed on individ- 
ual expressiveness, the appropriateness of emotions, and the capacity for empa- 
thy—pervade African American culture. One of the best examples of the 
interactive nature of the importance of dialogue and the ethic of caring in assess- 
ing knowledge claims occurs in the use of the call and response discourse mode 
in traditional Black church services. In such services, both the minister and the 
congregation routinely use voice rhythm and vocal inflection to convey meaning. 
The sound of what is being said is just as important as the words themselves in 
what is, in a sense, a dialogue between reason and emotions. As a result, it is 
nearly impossible to filter out the strictly linguistic-cognitive abstract meaning 
from the sociocultural psycho-emotive meaning.’* While the ideas presented by 
a speaker must have validity, that is, agree with the general body of knowledge 
shared by the Black congregation, the group also appraises the way knowledge 
claims are presented. 
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ilpha Elaw’s description of slavery reflects this notion that every idea has an 
owner and that the owner's identity matters: “Oh, the abominations of slav- 
ry! ..- every case of slavery, however lenient its inflictions and mitigated its 
atrocities, indicates an oppressor, the oppressed, and oppression.”*° For Elaw, 


There is growing evidence that the ethic of caring may be part of wome 
experience as well. Certain dimensions of women’s ways of knowing bear str 
ing resemblance to Afrocentric expressions of the ethic of caring. Belenky 
Clinchy, Goldberger, and Tarule point out that two contrasting epistemologic 
orientations characterize knowing—one, an epistemology of separation base, 
on impersonal procedures for establishing truth, and the other, an epistemology 
of connection in which truth emerges through care. While these ways of know. _ 
ing are not gender specific, disproportionate numbers of women rely on con_ 
nected knowing.®? 

The parallels between Afrocentric expressions of the ethic of caring and those 
advanced by feminist scholars are noteworthy. The emphasis placed on expres- 
siveness and emotion in African American communities bears marked resem. 
blance to feminist perspectives on the importance of personality in connected 
knowing. Separate knowers try to subtract the personality of an individual from 
his or her ideas because they see personality as biasing those ideas. In contrast, 
connected knowers see personality as adding to an individual’s ideas, and they 
feel that the personality of each group member enriches a group’s understand- 
ing.84 Similarly, the significance of individual uniqueness, personal expressive- 
ness, and empathy in African American communities resembles the importance 
that some feminist analyses place on women’s “inner voice.”®> 


abstract definitions of slavery mesh with the concrete identities of its perpetra- 
tors and its victims. Blacks “consider it essential for individuals to have personal 
positions on issues and assume full responsibility for arguing their validity.” 
Assessments of an individual’s knowledge claims simultaneously evaluate an 
individual’s character, values, and ethics. African Americans reject Eurocentric 
masculinist beliefs that probing into an individual’s personal viewpoint is out- 
side the boundaries of discussion. Rather, all views expressed and actions taken 
are thought to derive from a central set of core beliefs that cannot be other than 
personal.** From this perspective, knowledge claims made by individuals 
respected for their moral and ethical values will carry more weight than those 
offered by less respected figures.®? 

An example drawn from an undergraduate course composed entirely of 
Black women, which I taught, might help clarify the uniqueness of this portion 
of the knowledge-validation process. During one class discussion, I assigned the 
students the task of critiquing an analysis of Black feminism advanced by a 
prominent Black male scholar. Instead of dissecting the rationality of the 
author’s thesis, my students demanded facts about the author’s personal biogra- 
phy. They were especially interested in concrete details of his life such as his rela- 
tionships with Black women, his marital status, and his social class background. 
By requesting data on dimensions of his personal life routinely excluded in posi- 
tivist approaches to knowledge validation, they were invoking concrete experi- 
ence as a criterion of meaning. They used this information to assess whether he 
really cared about his topic and invoked this ethic of caring in advancing their 
knowledge claims about his work. Furthermore, they refused to evaluate the 
rationality of his written ideas without some indication of his personal credibili- 
ty as an ethical human being. The entire exchange could only have occurred as a 
dialogue among members of a class that had established a solid enough commu- 
nity to invoke an alternative epistemology in assessing knowledge claims.” 

The ethic of personal accountability is clearly an Afrocentric value, but is it 
feminist as well? While limited by its attention to middle-class, white women, 
Carol Gilligan’s work suggests that there is a female model for moral develop- 
ment where women are more inclined to link morality to responsibility, relation- 
ships, and the ability to maintain social ties.?! If this is the case, then African 
American women again experience a convergence of values from Afrocentric and 
female institutions. 

The use of an Afrocentric feminist epistemology in traditional Black church 
services illustrates the interactive nature of all four dimensions and also serves as 


The convergence of Afrocentric and feminist values in the ethic- of-cate 
dimension of an alternative epistemology seems particularly acute. While white 
women may have access to a women’s tradition valuing emotion and expressive- 
ness, few white social institutions except the family validate this way of knowing, 
In contrast, Black women have long had the support of the Black church, an 
institution with deep roots in the African past and a philosophy that accepts and 
encourages expressiveness and an ethic of caring. While Black men share in this _ 
Afrocentric tradition, they must resolve the contradictions that distinguisk 
abstract, unemotional western masculinity from an Afrocentric ethic of caring. _ 
The differences among race/gender groups thus hinge on differences in their _ 
access to institutional supports valuing one type of knowing over another. — 
Although Black women may be denigrated within white-male-controlled acade- _ 
mic institutions, other institutions, such as Black families and churches, which _ 
encourage the expression of Black female power, seem to do so by way of their : 
support for an Afrocentric feminist epistemology. 


The Ethic of Personal Accountability 
An ethic of personal accountability is the final dimension of an alternative epi 
temology. Not only must individuals develop their knowledge claims throug 
dialogue and present those knowledge claims in a style proving their concern fo 
their ideas, people are expected to be accountable for their knowledge claim 
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a metaphor for the distinguishing features of an Afrocentric feminist way | “As more Black women earn advanced degrees, the range of Black feminist 
knowing. The services represent more than dialogues between the rationajj scholarship is expanding. Increasing numbers of African American women 
used in examining biblical texts/stories and the emotion inherent in the use , : 


scholars are explicitly choosing to ground their work in Black women’s experi- 
reason for this purpose. The rationale for such dialogues addresses the task , 
examining concrete experiences for the presence of an ethic of caring. Neith 


ences» and, by doing so, many implicitly adhere to an Afrocentric feminist episte- 

| mology. Rather than being restrained by their “both/and” status of marginality, 
emotion nor ethics is subordinated to reason. Instead, emotion, ethics, and rea- 
son are used as interconnected, essential components in assessing knowledge 


these women make creative use of their outsider-within status and produce 
claims. In an Afrocentric feminist epistemology, values lie at the heart of the 


nnovative Black feminist thought. The difficulties these women face lie less in 
- demonstrating the technical components of white male epistemologies than in 
knowledge-validation process such that inquiry always has an ethical aim. 


resisting the hegemonic nature of these patterns of thought in order to see, value, 
and use existing alternative Afrocentric feminist ways of knowing. 

In establishing the legitimacy of their knowledge claims, Black women schol- 
ars who want to develop Black feminist thought may encounter the often con- 
flicting standards of three key groups. First, Black feminist thought must be 
validated by ordinary African American women who grow to womanhood “in a 
world where the saner you are, the madder you are made to appear.’*4 To be 
credible in the eyes of this group, scholars must be personal advocates for their 
material, be accountable for the consequences of their work, have lived or experi- 
enced their material in some fashion, and be willing to engage in dialogues about 
their findings with ordinary, everyday people. Second, if it is to establish its legit- 
imacy, Black feminist thought also must be accepted by the community of Black 
women scholars. These scholars place varying amounts of importance on 
rearticulating a Black women’s standpoint using an Afrocentric centric feminist 
epistemology. Third, Black feminist thought within academia must be prepared 
to confront Eurocentric masculinist political and epistemological requirements. 
The dilemma facing Black women scholars engaged in creating Black feminist 
thought is that a knowledge claim that meets the criteria of adequacy for one 
group and thus is judged to be an acceptable knowledge claim may not be trans- 
latable into the terms of a different group. Using the example of Black English, 
June Jordan illustrates the difficulty of moving among epistemologies: “You can- 
not “translate” instances of Standard English preoccupied with abstraction or 
with nothing/nobody evidently alive into Black English. That would warp the 
language into uses antithetical to the guiding perspective of its community of 
users. Rather you must first change those Standard English sentences, them- 
selves, into ideas consistent with the person-centered assumptions of Black 
English”95 While both worldviews share a common vocabulary, the ideas them- 
selves defy direct translation. 

Once Black feminist scholars face the notion that, on certain dimensions of a 
Black women’s standpoint, it may be fruitless to try to translate ideas from an 
Afrocentric feminist epistemology into a Eurocentric masculinist epistemology, 
then the choices become clearer. Rather than trying to uncover universal 
knowledge claims that can withstand the translation from one epistemology to 


EPISTEMOLOGY AND BLACK FEMINIST THOUGHT 
Living life as an African American woman is a necessary prerequisite for produc- 
ing Black feminist thought because within Black women’s communities thought 
is validated and produced with reference to a particular set of historical, material, 
and epistemological conditions.°? African American women who adhere to the 
idea that claims about Black women must be substantiated by Black women’s 
sense of their own experiences and who anchor their knowledge claims in an 
Afrocentric feminist epistemology have produced a rich tradition of Black femi- 
nist thought. 

Traditionally, such women were blues singers, poets, autobiographers, story- 
tellers, and orators validated by the larger community of Black women as experts 
on a Black women’s standpoint. Only a few unusual African American feminist 
scholars have been able to defy Eurocentric masculinist epistemologies and 
explicitly embrace an Afrocentric feminist epistemology. Consider Alice Walker’s 
description of Zora Neale Hurston: “In my mind, Zora Neale Hurston, Billie 
Holiday, and Bessie Smith form a sort of unholy trinity. Zora belongs in the tradi- _ 
tion of Black women singers, rather than among “the literati”... Like Billie and — 
Bessie she followed her own road, believed in her own gods, pursued her own © 
dreams, and refused to separate herself from ‘common’ people.” 

Zora Neale Hurston is an exception for, prior to 1950, few Black women 
earned advanced degrees, and most of those who did complied with Eurocentric 
masculinist epistemologies. While these women worked on behalf of Black © 
women, they did so within the confines of pervasive race and gender oppression. 
Black women scholars were in a position to see the exclusion of Black women 
from scholarly discourse, and the thematic content of their work often reflected 
their interest in examining a Black women’s standpoint. However, their tenuous 
status in academic institutions led them to adhere to Eurocentric masculinis 
epistemologies so that their work would be accepted as scholarly. As a result, 
while they produced Black feminist thought, those Black women most likely to 
gain academic credentials were often least likely to produce Black feminist 
thought that used an Afrocentric feminist epistemology. 


| 
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another, time might be better spent rearticulating a Black women’s standpoint 
order to give African American women the tools to resist their own subordin 
tion. The goal here is not one of integrating Black female “folk culture” into t 
substantiated body of academic knowledge, for that substantiated knowledge js 
in many ways, antithetical to the best interests of Black women. Rather, the 
process is one of rearticulating a preexisting Black women’s standpoint and 
recentering the language of existing academic discourse to accommodate these 
knowledge claims. For those Black women scholars engaged in this rearticulation 
process, the social construction of Black feminist thought requires the skill and 
sophistication to decide which knowledge claims can be validated using the epis- 
temological assumptions of one but not both frameworks, which claims can be 
generated in one framework and only partially accommodated by the other, and 
which claims can be made in both frameworks without violating the basic politi. 
cal and epistemological assumptions of either. 


yalidate knowledge comes into question, then all prior knowledge claims validat- 
ed under the dominant model become suspect. An alternative epistemology chal- 
lenges all certified knowledge and opens up the question of whether what has 
heen taken to be true can stand the test of alternative ways of validating truth. 
“The existence of an independent Black women’s standpoint using an Afrocentric 
feminist epistemology calls into question the content of what currently passes as 
truth and simultaneously challenges the process of arriving at that truth. 
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1. For analyses of how interlocking systems of oppression affect Black women, see 


Black feminist scholars offering knowledge claims that cannot be accommo. _ 
dated by both frameworks face the choice between accepting the taken-for- 
granted assumptions that permeate white-male-controlled academic institutions 
or leaving academia. Those Black women who choose to remain in academia 
must accept the possibility that their knowledge claims will be limited to those 
claims about Black women that are consistent with a white male worldview. And 
yet those African American women who leave academia may find their work is 
inaccessible to scholarly communities. 

Black feminist scholars offering knowledge claims that can be partially 
accommodated by both epistemologies can create a body of thought that stands 
outside of either. Rather than trying to synthesize competing worldviews that, at 
this point in time, may defy reconciliation, their task is to point out common 
themes and concerns. By making creative use of their status as mediators, their 
thought becomes an entity unto itself that is rooted in two distinct political and 
epistemological contexts.%° 

Those Black feminists who develop knowledge claims that both epistemolo- 
gies can accommodate may have found a route to the elusive goal of generating 
so-called objective generalizations that can stand as universal truths. Those ideas 
that are validated as true by African American women, African American men, 
white men, white women, and other groups with distinctive standpoints, with 
each group using the epistemological approaches growing from its unique stand- 
point, thus become the most objective truths.°” 

Alternative knowledge claims, in and of themselves, are rarely threatening to 
conventional knowledge. Such claims are routinely ignored, discredited, or sim- 
ply absorbed and marginalized in existing paradigms. Much more threatening is 
the challenge that alternative epistemologies offer to the basic process used by _ 
the powerful to legitimate their knowledge claims. If the epistemology used to — 
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in articulating specialized thought. 

See Michael Omi and Howard Winant, Racial Formation in the United States (New 
York: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1986), esp. 93. 

In discussing standpoint epistemologies, Hartsock, in Money, Sex, and Power, notes 
that a standpoint is “achieved rather than obvious, a mediated rather than immediate 
understanding” (132). 

See Scott (n. 2 above); and Hartsock, Money, Sex, and Power (n. 8 above). 

Some readers may question how one determines whether the ideas of any given 
African American woman are “feminist” and “Afrocentric.” I offer the following work- 
ing definitions. I agree with the general definition of feminist consciousness provided 
by Black feminist sociologist Deborah K. King: “Any purposes, goals, and activities 
which seek to enhance the potential of women, to ensure their liberty, afford them 
equal opportunity, and to permit and encourage their self-determination represent a 
feminist consciousness, even if they occur within a racial community” (in “Race, 
Class and Gender Salience in Black Women’s Womanist Consciousness” [Dartmouth 
College, Department of Sociology, Hanover, N.H., 1987, typescript], 22). To be Black 
or Afrocentric, such thought must not only reflect a similar concern for the self-deter- 
mination of African American people, but must in some way draw upon key elements 
of an Afrocentric tradition as well. 

The Eurocentric masculinist process is defined here as the institutions, paradigms, 
and any elements of the knowledge-validation procedure controlled by white males 
and whose purpose is to represent a white male standpoint. While this process repre- 
sents the interests of powerful white males, various dimensions of the process are not 
necessarily managed by white males themselves. 

Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia: An Introduction to the Sociology of Knowledge 

(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1936, 1954), 276. 

The knowledge-validation model used in this essay is taken from Michael Mulkay, 

Science and the Sociology of Knowledge (Boston: Allen & Unwin, 1979). For a general 
discussion of the structure of knowledge, see Thomas Kuhn, The Structure of Scien- 
tific Revolutions (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962). 

For analyses of the content and functions of images of Black female inferiority, see 
Mae King, “The Politics of Sexual Stereotypes,” Black Scholar 4, nos. 6-7 (1973): 
12-23; Cheryl Townsend Gilkes, “From Slavery to Social Welfare: Racism and the 
Control of Black Women,” in Class, Race, and Sex: The Dynamics of Control, ed. Amy 
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Thornton Dill, “The Cost of Exclusionary Practices in Women’s Studies,” Signs 11, no 
2 (Winter 1986): 290-303. 
Berger and Luckmann (n. 16 above) note that if an outsider group, in this case 
African American women, recognizes that the insider group, namely, white men 
requires special privileges from the larger society, a special problem arises of keeping 
the outsiders out and at the same time having them acknowledge the legitimacy of 
this procedure. Accepting a few “safe” outsiders is one way of addressing this legiti- 
mation problem. Collins’s discussion (n. 3 above) of Black women as “outsiders 
within” addresses this issue. Other relevant works include Franz Fanon’s analysis of 
the role of the national middle class in maintaining colonial systems, The Wretched of 
the Earth (New York: Grove, 1963); and William Tabb’s discussion of the use of 
“bright natives” in controlling African American communities, The Political Economy 
of the Black Ghetto (New York: Norton, 1970). 
While I have been describing Eurocentric masculinist approaches as a single process, 
there are many schools of thought or paradigms subsumed under this one process, 
Positivism represents one such paradigm. See Harding (n. 8 above) for an overview 
and critique of this literature. The following discussion depends heavily on Jaggar (n. 
8 above), 355-58. 
Jaggar, 356. 
See Keller, especially her analysis of static autonomy and its relation to objectivity 
(67-126). 
Ironically, researchers must “objectify” themselves to achieve this lack of bias. See 
Arlie Russell Hochschild, “The Sociology of Feeling and Emotion: Selected Possibili- 
ties,” in Another Voice: Feminist Perspectives on Social Life and Social Science, ed. 
Marcia Millman and Rosabeth Kanter (Garden City, N.¥.: Anchor, 1975), 280-307. 
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See Norma Haan, Robert Bellah, Paul Rabinow, and William Sullivan, eds., Social 
Science as Moral Inquiry (New York: Columbia University Press, 1983), esp. Michelle 
Z. Rosaldo’s “Moral/Analytic Dilemmas Posed by the Intersection of Feminism and 
Social Science,” 76-96; and Robert Bellah’s “The Ethical Aims of Social Inquiry,” 
360-81. 
Janice Moulton, “A Paradigm of Philosophy: The Adversary Method,” in this volume. 
For detailed discussions of the Afrocentric worldview, see John S. Mbiti, African Reli- 
gions and Philosophy (London: Heinemann, 1969); Dominique Zahan, The Religion, 
Spirituality, and Thought of Traditional Africa (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1979); and Mechal Sobel, Trabelin’ On: The Slave Journey to an Afro-Baptist Faith 
(Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1979), 1-76. 
For representative works applying these concepts to African American culture, see 
Niara Sudarkasa, “Interpreting the African Heritage in Afro-American Family Orga- 
nization,’ in Black Families, ed. Harriette Pipes McAdoo (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 
1981); Henry H. Mitchell and Nicholas Cooper Lewter, Soul Theology: The Heart of 
American Black Culture (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1986); Robert Farris Thomp- _ 
son, Flash of the Spirit: African and Afro-American Art and Philosophy (New York: 
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western Aesthetics,” in The Black Aesthetic, ed. Addison Gayle (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1971), 154-64. 


_ One of the best discussions of an Afrocentric epistemology is offered by James E. 


Turner, “Foreword: Africana Studies and Epistemology; a Discourse in the Sociology 
of Knowledge,” in The Next Decade: Theoretical and Research Issues in Africana Stud- 
ies, ed. James E. Turner (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Africana Studies and 
Research Center, 1984), v-xxv. See also Vernon Dixon, “World Views and Research 
Methodology,” summarized in Harding (n. 8 above), 170. 

See Hester Eisenstein, Contemporary Feminist Throught (Boston: G. K. Hall, 1983). 
Nancy Hartsock’s Money, Sex, and Power (n. 8 above), 145-209, offers a particularly 
insightful analysis of women’s oppression. 

For discussions of feminist consciousness, see Dorothy Smith, “A Sociology for 
Women,” in The Prism of Sex: Essays in the Sociology of Knowledge, ed. Julia A. Sher- 
man and Evelyn T. Beck (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1979); and 
Michelle Z. Rosaldo, “Women, Culture, and Society: A Theoretical Overview,” in 
Woman, Culture, and Society, ed. Michelle Z. Rosaldo and Louise Lamphere (Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1974), 17-42. Feminist epistemologies are 
surveyed by Jaggar (n. 8 above). 

One significant difference between Afrocentric and feminist standpoints is that much 
of what is termed women’s culture is, unlike African American culture, created in the 
context of and produced by oppression. Those who argue for a women’s culture are 
electing to value, rather than denigrate, those traits associated with females in white 
patriarchal societies. While this choice is important, it is not the same as identifying 
an independent, historic culture associated with a society. 1 am indebted to Deborah 
K. King for this point. 

Critiques of the Eurocentric masculinist knowledge-validation process by both 
Africanist and feminist scholars illustrate this point. What one group labels “white” 
and “Eurocentric,” the other describes as “male-dominated” and “masculinist.” 
Although he does not emphasize its patriarchal and racist features. Morris Berman’s 
The Reenchantment of the World (New York: Bantam, 1981) provides a historical 
discussion of western thought. Afrocentric analyses of this same process can be found 
in Molefi Kete Asante, “International/Intercultural Relations,” in Contemporary Black 
Thought, ed. Molefi Kete Asante and Abdulai S. Vandi (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 
1980), 43-58; and Dona Richards, “European Mythology: The Ideology of ‘Progress,” 
in Asante and Vandi, eds., 59-79. For feminist analyses, see Hartsock, Money, Sex, and 
Power. Harding also discusses this similarity (see chap. 7, “Other ‘Others’ and Frac- 
tured Identities: Issues for Epistemologists,” 163-96). oppression can vary dramati- 
cally and yet generate some uniformity of an Afrocentric feminist epistemology may 
lie in its enrichment of 

Harding, 166. 

D. King (n. 20 above). 

Bonnie Thornton Dill. “The Dialectics of Black Womanhood,” Signs 4, no. 3 (Spring 
1979): 543-55. 

One implication of standpoint approaches is that the more subordinate the group, 
the purer the vision of the oppressed group. This is an outcome of the origins of 
standpoint approaches in Marxist social theory, itself a dualistic analysis of social 
structure. Because such approaches rely on quantifying and ranking human oppres- 
sions—familiar tenets of positivist approaches—they are rejected by Blacks and 
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feminists alike. See Harding (n. 8 above) for a discussion of this point. See also Elis. 
abeth V. Spelman’s discussion of the fallacy of additive oppression in “Theories 5 
Race and Gender: The Erasure of Black Women,” Quest 5. no. 4 (1982): 36-62, 
Class differences among Black Women may be marked. For example, see Paula 
Giddings’s analysis (n. 9 above) of the role of social class in shaping Black women’, 
political activism; or Elizabeth Higginbotham’s study of the effects of social class ip 
Black women’s college attendance in “Race and Class Barriers to Black Women’s 
College Attendance,” Journal of Ethnic Studies 13, no. 1 (1985): 89-107. Those African _ 
American women who have experienced the greatest degree of convergence of race, 
class, and gender oppression may be in a better position to recognize and use an alter. 
native epistemology. 
Gwaltney (n. 11 above), 83. 
William L. Andrews, Sisters of the Spirit: Three Black Women’s Autobiographies of the 
Nineteenth Century (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1986), 85. 
Gwaltney, 147. 

Geneva Smitherman, Talkin and Testifyin: The Language of Black America (Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1986), 76. 
Gwaltney, 68. 

Ibid. 7: 

Ibid., 27, 33. 

Elsa Barkley Brown, “Hearing Our Mothers’ Lives” (paper presented at the Fifteenth 
Anniversary Faculty Lecture Series, African American and African Studies, Emory 
University, Atlanta, 1986). 
Ladner (n. 2 above). 
Mitchell and Lewter (n. 36 above). The use of the narrative approch in African Amer- 
ican theology exemplifies an inductive system of logic alternately called “folk 
wisdom” or a survival-based, need-oriented method of assessing knowledge claims. 
Ibid., 8. 

June Jordan, On Call: Political Essays (Boston: South End Press, 1985), 26. 
Mary Belenky, Blythe Clinchy, Nancy Goldberger, and Jill Tarule, Women’s Ways of 
Knowing (New York: Basic, 1986), 113. 
Hartsock, Money, Sex and Power (n. 8 above), 237; an Nancy Chodorow, The Repro- 
duction of Mothering (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1978). 
Dorothy Smith, The Everyday World as Problematic (Boston: Northeastern University 
Press, 1987). 

Byerly (n. 15 above), 198. 
For Black women’s centrality in the family, see Steady (n. 1 above); Ladner (n. 2 
above); Brown (n. 54 above); and McAdoo, ed. (n. 36 above). See Gilkes, ““Together 
and in Harness” (n. 10 above), for Black women in the church; and chap. 4 of Debo- 
rah Gray White, Ar’n’t I a Woman? Female Slaves in the Plantation South (New York: 
Norton, 1985). See also Gloria Joseph, “Black Mothers and Daughters: Their Roles 
and Functions in American Society,” in Common Differences: Conflicts in Black and 
White Feminist Perspectives, ed. Gloria Joseph and Jill Lewis (Garden City, N.Y: 
Anchor, 1981), 75-126. Even though Black women play essential roles in Black fami- 
lies and Black churches, these institutions are not free from sexism. 
As Belenky et al. note, “Unlike the eye, the ear requires closeness between subject and _ 
object. Unlike seeing, speaking and listening suggest dialogue and interaction” (18). 
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Thomas Kochman, Black and White: Styles in Conflict (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1981); and Smitherman (n. 50 above). 

Gwaltney (n. 11 above), 32. 

Smitherman, 108. 

Kochman, 28. 

Jordan (n. 58 above), 129. 

Claudia Tate, Black Women Writers at Work (New York: Continuum, 1983), 91. 

Ibid., 92. 

Alice Walker, In Search of Our Mothers’ Gardens (New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1974), 84. 

Keller (n. 26 above); Chodorow (n. 60 above). 

Belenky et al. (n. 59 above), 16. 

Thomas Webber, Deep Like the Rivers (New York: Norton, 1978), 127. 

In her discussion of the West African Sacred Cosmos, Mechal Sobel (n. 35 above) 
notes that Nyam, a root word in many West African languages, connotes an enduring 
spirit, power, or energy possessed by all life. In spite of the pervasiveness of this key 
concept in African humanism, its definition remains elusive. She points out, “Every 
individual analyzing the various Sacred Cosmos of West Africa has recognized the 
reality of this force, but no one has yet adequately translated this concept into west- 
ern terms” (13). 

For discussions of personal expressiveness in African American culture, see Smither- 
man (n. 50 above); Kochman (n. 65 above), esp. chap. 9; and Mitchell and Lewter (n. 
36 above). 

Gwaltney (n. 11 above), 228. 

For feminist analyses of the subordination of emotion in western culture, see 
Hochschild (n. 32 above); and Chodorow. 

Tate (n. 70 above), 156. 

Gwaltney, 11. 

Smitherman, 135 and 137. 

Belenky et al. (n. 59 above), 100-130. 

Ibid., 119. 

See ibid., 52-75, for a discussion of inner voice and its role in women’s cognitive 
styles. Regarding empathy, Belenky et al, note: “Connected knowers begin with an 
interest in the facts of other people’s lives, but they gradually shift the focus to other 
people’s ways of thinking . .. It is the form rather than the content of knowing that is 
central ... Connected learners learn through empathy” (115). 

Andrews (n. 48 above), 98. 

Kochman (n. 65 above), 20 and 25. 

Ibid. 23. 

The sizable proportion of ministers among Black political leaders illustrates the 
importance of ethics in African American communities. 

Belenky et al. discuss a similar situation. They note, “People could critique each 
other’s work in this class and accept each other’s criticisms because members of the 
group shared a similar experience ... Authority in connected knowing rests not on 
power or status or certification but on commonality of experience” (118). 

Carol Gilligan, In a Different Voice (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1982). Carol Stack critiques Gilligan’s model by arguing that African Americans 
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produced by African American women. 
Walker (n. 72 above), 91. 

Gwaltney (n. 11 above), 7. 

Jordan (n. 58 above), 130. 

Collins (n. 3 above). 
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hilosophers of science are interested in questions and concepts that are pre- 
P supposed by the practices of modern western science—for example, what 
counts as proper scientific method; conceptions of scientific inquiry, theory, and 
paradigms; scientific realism; the connection between theory and observation; 
models; causality; and rationality, objectivity, and values in science. In recent 
decades the practices and epistemologies of science have been debated not only 
among feminists in many disciplines, but also among postmodernists, ecological 
theoreticians, and a multidisciplinary collection of scholars in what is called “sci- 
_ ence studies.” 
Feminist philosophers and historians of science have explored a broad variety 
of gender implications of science, ranging from the structure of laboratory work 
to the most fundamental scientific concepts. They examine androcentric bias in 
its myriad forms in theories, models, and experiments. They ask whether science 
can assist in the liberation of women and other marginalized people. Flowing 
from the critique of the gendered character of science, they raise many epistemo- 
logical questions about objectivity, about rationality, about the possibility of 
value-free science, and about the ways in which scientific beliefs and knowledge 
are related to social experience. And in response to postmodern critics of science, 
they consider the extent to which their own philosophical work embodies the 
very standards of western science that they scrutinize. 
In an essay that has become a classic introduction to feminist philosophy of 
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science, Helen Longino asks what sense it makes to talk of feminist science, Sh Chapter 13 
argues that it is possible in theory to do science as a feminist, but current condj 
tions must be changed before one can do so in practice. In supporting this pog; Can There Be a Feminist Science? 
tion, she rejects the possibility of value-free science by showing the ways j 

which values both can and do influence our choices of models and theories jp Helen Longino 
science. 

Vandana Shiva explores an important legacy of modern science—the impact 
of economic development (better called “maldevelopment”) on women and on 
the earth. In the essay included here Shiva first explains the kinds of violence vis- 
ited upon women and the earth by modern western science’s reductionism and 
patriarchal myths of objectivity and rationality. She then recommends seeing 
nature as Prakriti, the feminine principle, the living force that supports life. 

Feminist studies of science call attention to at least two kinds of feminist 
empiricists: feminist practicing scientists, who maintain that gender bias results 
from science done poorly; and feminist philosophers, who retain some core 
empiricist beliefs in an epistemology or philosophy of science that attempts to 
reconcile science and feminism. Lynn Hankinson Nelson is in the latter group. 
For Nelson, the core of empiricism that feminists need is an empirical theory of 
evidence. Her philosophy of science also rests on the view that communities, not 
single individuals, are the primary knowers. In her essay she considers the exam- 
ple of androcentrism in theories of psychological development in order to 
explain the ways that our evolving theories, standards, and practices shape the 
evidence available to us. 

Sandra Harding’s essay sets feminist philosophies of science in the context of 
their relation to postmodern thought. Harding points out that valuable feminist 
strategies of justification remain rooted in modern (Enlightenment) approaches 
at the same time they have postmodern features. She has in mind the strategies 
offered by feminist empiricists (the practicing scientists mentioned above) and — 
by feminist standpoint theorists (who start inquiry from women’s lives). At the 
same time, Harding argues that feminist postmodernists who criticize feminist 
empiricists and standpoint theorists cannot entirely leave the realm of the mod- _ 
ern and retain their feminism. She maintains that tensions such as these do not | 
constitute a problem, for it is beneficial for feminists to welcome the value in 
both modern and postmodern approaches. 


he question of this title conceals multiple ambiguities. Not only do the sci- 
ences consist of many distinct fields, but the term “science” can be used to 
refer to a method of inquiry, a historically changing collection of practices, a 
body of knowledge, a set of claims, a profession, a set of social groups, etc. And as 
the sciences are many, so are the scholarly disciplines that seek to understand 
them: philosophy, history, sociology, anthropology, psychology. Any answer from 
the perspective of some one of these disciplines will, then, of necessity, be partial. 
In this essay, I shall be asking about the possibility of theoretical natural science 
that is feminist and I shall ask from the perspective of a philosopher. Before 
beginning to develop my answer, however, I want to review some of the ques- 
tions that could be meant, in order to arrive at the formulation I wish to address. 
The question could be interpreted as factual, one to be answered by pointing 
to what feminists in the sciences are doing and saying: “Yes, and this is what it is.” 
Such a response can be perceived as question-begging, however. Even such a 
friend of feminism as Stephen Gould dismisses the idea of a distinctively femi- 
nist or even female contribution to the sciences. In a generally positive review of 
Ruth Bleier’s book, Science and Gender, Gould (1984) brushes aside her connec- 
tion between women’s attitudes and values and the interactionist science she calls 
for. Scientists (male, of course) are already proceeding with wholist and interac- 
tionist research programs. Why, he implied, should women or feminists have any 
particular, distinctive, contributions to make? There is not masculinist and femi- 
nist science, just good and bad science. The question of a feminist science cannot 
be settled by pointing, but involves a deeper, subtler investigation. 

The deeper question can itself have several meanings. One set of meanings is 
sociological, the other conceptual. The sociological meaning proceeds as follows. 
We know what sorts of social conditions make misogynist science possible. The 
work of Margaret Rossiter (1982) on the history of women scientists in the 
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United States and the work of Kathryn Addelson (1983) on the social structy, 
of professional science detail the relations between a particular social structyy 
for science and the kinds of science produced. What sorts of social conditio, 
would make feminist science possible? This is an important question, one J a, 


amework (Lugones and Spelman 1983). In addition, the sciences are them- 
jves too diverse for me to think that they might be equally transformed by such 
a framework. To reject this concept of a feminist science, however, is not to dis- 
engage science from feminism. I want to suggest that we focus on science as prac- 
not equipped directly to investigate, although what I can investigate is, | believe, 
relevant to it. This is the second, conceptual, interpretation of the question: what 
sort of sense does it make to talk about a feminist science? Why is the question 
itself not an oxymoron, linking, as it does, values and ideological commitment 


tice rather than content, as process rather than product; hence, not on feminist 
science, but on doing science as a feminist. 
The doing of science involves many practices: how one structures a laborato- 
ry (hierarchically or collectively), how one relates to other scientists (competi- 
with the idea of impersonal, objective, value-free, inquiry? This is the problem ] tively or cooperatively), how and whether one engages in political struggles over 
wish to address in this essay. 
The hope for a feminist theoretical natural science has concealed an ambiguj- 
ty between content and practice. In the content sense the idea of a feminist scj_ _ 
ence involves a number of assumptions and calls a number of visions to mind. 
Some theorists have written as though a feminist science is one the theories of 
which encode a particular world view, characterized by complexity, interaction 
and wholism. Such a science is said to be feminist because it is the expression and 
valorization of a female sensibility or cognitive temperament. Alternatively, it is 
claimed that women have certain traits (dispositions to attend to particulars, 
interactive rather than individualist and controlling social attitudes and behay- 
iors) that enable them to understand the true character of natural processes 
(which are complex and interactive).! While proponents of this interactionist 
view see it as an improvement over most contemporary science, it has also been 
branded as soft—misdescribed as nonmathematical. Women in the sciences who 
feel they are being asked to do not better science, but inferior science, have 
responded angrily to this characterization of feminist science, thinking that it is 
simply new clothing for the old idea that women can’t do science. I think that the 
interactionist view can be defended against this response, although that requires 
rescuing it from some of its proponents as well. However, I also think that the 


affirmative action. It extends also to intellectual practices, to the activities of sci- 
entific inquiry, such as observation and reasoning. Can there be a feminist scien- 
tific inquiry? This possibility is seen to be problematic against the background of 
certain standard presuppositions about science. The claim that there could be a 
feminist science in the sense of an intellectual practice is either nonsense because 
oxymoronic as suggested above or the claim is interpreted to mean that estab- 
lished science (science as done and dominated by men) is wrong about the 
_ world. Feminist science in this latter interpretation is presented as correcting the 
errors of masculine, standard science and as revealing the truth that is hidden by 
masculine “bad” science, as taking the sex out of science. 
Both of these interpretations involve the rejection of one approach as incor- 
rect and the embracing of the other as the way to a truer understanding of the 
natural world. Both trade one absolutism for another. Each is a side of the same 
— coin, and that coin, I think, is the idea of a value-free science. This is the idea that 
scientific methodology guarantees the independence of scientific inquiry from 
values or value-related considerations. A science or a scientific research program 
informed by values is ipso facto “bad science.” “Good science” is inquiry protected 
by methodology from values and ideology. This same idea underlies Gould’s 
response to Bleier, so it bears closer scrutiny. In the pages that follow, I shall 
examine the idea of value-free science and then apply the result of that examina- 
tion to the idea of feminist scientific inquiry. 


characterization of feminist science as the expression of a distinctive female cog- 
nitive temperament has other drawbacks. It first conflates feminine with femi- 
nist. While it is important to reject the traditional derogation of the virtues _ 
assigned to women, it is also important to remember that women are constructed _ il 

to occupy positions of social subordinates. We should not uncritically embrace _ | distinguish two kinds of values relevant to the sciences. Constitutive values, 
the feminine. _ internal to the sciences, are the source of the rules determining what constitutes 
acceptable scientific practice or scientific method. The personal, social and cul- 
_ tural values, those group or individual preferences about what ought to be, I call 
contextual values, to indicate that they belong to the social and cultural context 
in which science is done (Longino 1983c). The traditional interpretation of the 
value-freedom of modern natural science amounts to a claim that its constitutive 
and contextual features are clearly distinct from and independent of one another, 
that contextual values play no role in the inner workings of scientific inquiry, in 


This characterization of feminist science is also a version of recently pro- 
pounded notions of a “women’s standpoint” or a “feminist standpoint” and suf 
fers from the same suspect universalization that these ideas suffer from. If there 
is one such standpoint, there are many: as Maria Lugones and Elizabeth Spelman 
spell out in their tellingly entitled article, “Have We Got a Theory for Yo 
Feminist Theory, Cultural Imperialism, and the Demand for “The Woman’s 
Voice?” women are too diverse in our experiences to generate a single cognitive 
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reasoning and observation. I shall argue that this construal of the distinctig 
cannot be maintained. 

There are several ways to develop such an argument. One scholar is fond 9 
inviting her audience to visit any science library and peruse the titles on th 
shelves. Observe how subservient to social and cultural interests are the inquirje 
represented by the book titles alone! Her listeners would soon abandon the; 
ideas about the value-neutrality of the sciences, she suggests. This exercise may 
indeed show the influence of external, contextual considerations on what 
research gets done/supported (i.e., on problem selection). It does not show that 
such considerations affect reasoning or hypothesis acceptance. The latter would 
require detailed investigation of particular cases or a general conceptual argy- 
ment. The conceptual arguments involve developing some version of what is 
known in philosophy of science as the underdetermination thesis, i.e., the thesis 
that a theory is always underdermined by the evidence adduced in its support, 
with the consequence that different or incompatible theories are supported by or _ 
at least compatible with the same body of evidence. I shall sketch a version of the _ 
argument that appeals to features of scientific inference. 

One of the rocks on which the logical positivist program foundered was the _ 
distinction between theoretical and observational language. Theoretical state- 
ments contain, as fundamental descriptive terms, terms that do not occur in the 
description of data. Thus, hypotheses in particle physics contain terms like “elec- 
tron,’ “pion,” “mouon,” “electron spin,” etc. The evidence for a hypothesis such as 
“A pion decays sequentially into a mouon, then a positron” is obviously not 
direct observations of pions, mouons and positrons, but consists largely in pho- _ 
tographs taken in large and complex experimental apparati: accelerators, cloud 
chambers, bubble chambers. The photographs show all sorts of squiggly lines 
and spirals. Evidence for the hypotheses of particle physics is presented as state- 
ments that describe these photographs. Eventually, of course, particle physicists 
point to a spot on a photograph and say things like “Here a neutrino hits a neu- 
tron.” Such an assertion, however, is an interpretive achievement that involves 
collapsing theoretical and observational moments. A skeptic would have to be _ 
supplied a complicated argument linking the elements of the photograph to 
traces left by particles themselves. What counts as theory and what as data in a 
pragmatic sense change over time, as some ideas and experimental procedures 
come to be securely embedded in a particular framework and others take their 
place on the horizons. As the history of physics shows, however, secure embed- _ 
dedness is no guarantee against overthrow. 

Logical positivists and their successors hoped to model scientific inference 
formally. Evidence of hypotheses, data, were to be represented as logical conse-_ 
quences of hypotheses. When we try to map this logical structure onto the sci- 
ences, however, we find that hypotheses are, for the most part, not just 
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eneralizations of data statements. The links between data and theory, therefore, 
cannot be adequately represented as formal or syntactic, but are established by 
‘means of assumptions that make or imply substantive claims about the field over 
which one theorizes. Theories are confirmed via the confirmation of their con- 
stituent hypotheses, so the confirmation of hypotheses and theories is relative to 
the assumptions relied upon in asserting the evidential connection. 
Conformation of such assumptions, which are often unarticulated, is itself sub- 
ject to similar relativization. And it is these assumptions that can be the vehicle 
for the involvement of considerations motivated primarily by contextual values 
(Longino 1979, 1983a). 

The point of this extremely telescoped argument is that one can’t give an a 
priori specification of confirmation that effectively eliminates the role of value- 
laden assumptions in legitimate scientific inquiry without eliminating auxiliary 
hypotheses (assumptions) altogether. This is not to say that all scientific reason- 


_ ing involves value-related assumptions. Sometimes auxiliary assumptions will be 


supported by mundane inductive reasoning. But sometimes they will not be. In 
any given case, they may be metaphysical in character; they may be untestable 
with present investigative techniques; they may be rooted in contextual, value- 
related considerations. If, however, there is no a priori way to eliminate such 
assumptions from evidential reasoning generally, and, hence, no way to rule out 
value-laden assumptions, then there is no formal basis for arguing that an infer- 
ence mediated by contextual values is thereby bad science. 

A comparable point is made by some historians investigating the origins of 
modern science. James Jacob (1977) and Margaret Jacob (1976) have, in a series 
of articles and books, argued that the adoption of conceptions of matter by 17th 
century scientists like Robert Boyle was inextricably intertwined with political 
considerations. Conceptions of matter provided the foundation on which physi- 
cal theories were developed and Boyle’s science, regardless of his reasons for it, 
has been fruitful in ways that far exceed his imaginings. If the presence of contex- 
tual influences were grounds for disallowing a line of inquiry, then early modern 
science would not have gotten off the ground. 

The conclusion of this line of argument is that constitutive values conceived 
as epistemological (i.e., truth-seeking) are not adequate to screen out the influ- 
ence of contextual values in the very structuring of scientific knowledge. Now the 
ways in which contextual values do, if they do, influence this structuring and 
interact, if they do, with constitutive values has to be determined separately for 
different theories and fields of science. But this argument, if it’s sound, tells us 


that this sort of inquiry is perfectly respectable and involves no shady assump- 
_ tions or unargued intuitively based rejections of positivism. It also opens the 
_ possibility that one can make explicit value commitments and still do “good” sci- 


ence. The conceptual argument doesn’t show that all science is value-laden (as 
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the belief that the job is to discover fixed relations of some sort, and that the 
ap 
¢ not unified, knowledge of an independent reality, is still with us. It is evidenced 
_ most clearly in two features of scientific rhetoric: the use of the passive voice as 
in “it is concluded that ...” or “it has been discovered that . ..” and the attribution 
of agency to the data, as in “the data suggest. . .” Such language has been criticized 
for the abdiction of responsibility it indicates. Even more, the scientific inquirer, 
and we with her, become passive observers, victims of the truth. The idea of a 
value-free science is integral to this view of scientific inquiry. And if we reject 
that idea we can also reject our roles as passive onlookers, helpless to affect the 
course of knowledge. 

Let me develop this point somewhat more concretely and autobiographically. _ 
Biologist Ruth Doell and I have been examining studies in three areas of research 
on the influence of sex hormones on human behavior and cognitive perfor- 
mance: research on the influence of prenatal, in utero, exposure to higher or 
lower than normal levels of androgens and estrogens on so-called “gender-role” 
behavior in children, influence of androgens (pre and postnatal) on homosexu- 
ality in women, and influence of lower than normal (for men) levels of androgen 
at puberty on spatial abilities (Doell and Longino 1988). 

The studies we looked at are vulnerable to criticism of their data and their 
observation methodologies. They also show clear evidence of androcentric 
bias—in the assumption that there are just two sexes and two genders (us and 
them), in the designation of appropriate and inappropriate behaviors for male 
and female children, in the caricature of lesbianism, in the assumption of male 
mathematical superiority. We did not find, however, that these assumptions 
mediated the inferences from data to theory that we found objectionable. These 
sexist assumptions did affect the way the data were described. What mediated the 
inferences from the alleged data (i.e., what functioned as auxilliary hypotheses or 
what provided auxiliary hypotheses) was what we called the linear model—the 
assumption that there is a direct one-way causal relationship between pre or 
postnatal hormone levels and later behavior or cognitive performance. To put it 
crudely, fetal gonadal hormones organize the brain at critical periods of develop- 
ment. The organism is thereby disposed to respond in a range of ways to a range 
of environmental stimuli. The assumption of unidirectional programming is 
supposedly supported by the finding of such a relationship in other mammals; in 
particular, by experiments demonstrating the dependence of sexual behaviors— 
mounting and lordosis—on peri-natal hormone exposure and the finding of 
effects of sex hormones on the development of rodent brains. To bring it to bear 
on humans is to ignore, among other things, some important differences 
between human brains and those of other species. It also implies a willingness to 
regard humans in a particular way—to see us as produced by factors over which 


opposed to metaphysics-laden)—that must be established on a case-by-cag 
basis, using the tools not just of logic and philosophy but of history and sociojo 
gy as well. It does show that not all science is value-free and, more important} 
that it is not necessarily in the nature of science to be value-free. If we reject th 
idea we're in a better position to talk about the possibilities of feminist science 


plication of observation, experiment and reason leads ineluctably to unifiable, 


Il 
In earlier articles (Longino 1981, 1983b; Longino and Doell 1983), I’ve used sim- 
ilar considerations to argue that scientific objectivity has to be reconceived as a 
function of the communal structure of scientific inquiry rather than as a proper- 
ty of individual scientists. ’ve then used these notions about scientific method- 
ology to show that science displaying masculine bias is not ipso facto improper or 
“bad” science; that the fabric of science can neither rule out the expression of 
bias nor legitimate it. So ’ve argued that both the expression of masculine bias in 
the sciences and feminist criticism of research exhibiting that bias are—shall we © 
say—business as usual; that scientific inquiry should be expected to display the 
deep metaphysical and normative commitments of the culture in which it flour- 
ishes; and finally that criticism of the deep assumptions that guide scientific rea- 
soning about data is a proper part of science. 

The argument I’ve just offered about the idea of a value-free science is similar 
in spirit to those earlier arguments. I think it makes it possible to see these ques- 
tions from a slightly different angle. 

There is a tradition of viewing scientific inquiry as somehow inexorable. This 
involves supposing that the phenomena of the natural world are fixed in deter- 
minate relations with each other, that these relations can be known and formu- 
lated in a consistent and unified way. This is not the old “unified science” idea of 
the logical positivists, with its privileging of physics. In its “unexplicated” or “pre- 
analytic” state, it is simply the idea that there is one consistent, integrated or 
coherent, true theoretical treatment of all natural phenomena. (The indetermi- 
nacy principle of quantum physics is restricted to our understanding of the 
behavior of certain particles that themselves underlie the fixities of the natural 
world. Stochastic theories reveal fixities, but fixities among ensembles rather 
than fixed relations among individual objects or events.) The scientific inquirer’s 
job is to discover those fixed relations. Just as the task of Plato’s philosophers was 
to discover the fixed relations among forms and the task of Galileo’s scientists 
was to discover the laws written in the language of the grand book of nature, 
geometry, so the scientist’s task in this tradition remains the discovery of fixed 
relations however conceived. These ideas are part of the realist tradition in the 
philosophy of science. 

It’s no longer possible, in a century that has seen the splintering of the scien- 
tific disciplines, to give such.a unified description of the objects of inquiry. But 
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to emerge from the data. In waiting, if my argument is correct, we run the dang however, this will be because of explicitly political considerations and not 


of working unconsciously with assumptions still laden with values from the co ause interactionism is the expression of “women’s nature.” 


bec 
The integration of a political commitment with scientific work will be 
expressed differently in different fields. In some, such as the complex of research 


programs having a bearing on the understanding of human behavior, certain 


text we seek to change. Instead of remaining passive with respect to the data ang 
what the data suggest, we can acknowledge our ability to affect the course of 
knowledge and fashion or favor research programs that are consistent with the 
values and commitments we express in the rest of our lives. From this Perspec- 
tive, the idea of a value-free science is not just empty, but permicious. 

Accepting the relevance to our practice as scientists of our political commit. 


_ moves, such as the one described above, seem quite obvious. In others it may not 
pe clear how to express an alternate set of values in inquiry, or what values would 
: be appropriate. The first step, however, is to abandon the idea that scrutiny of the 
data yields a seamless web of knowledge. The second is to think through a partic- 
ular field and try to understand just what its unstated and fundamental assump- 
tions are and how they influence the course of inquiry. Knowing something of 


ments does not imply simple and crude impositions of those ideas onto the cor- 
ner of the natural world under study. If we recognize however, that knowledge jg _ 
shaped by the assumptions, values and interests of a culture and that, within lim- 
its, one can choose one’s culture, then it’s clear that as scientists/theorists we have - 
a choice. We can continue to do establishment science, comfortably wrapped in 
the myths of scientific rhetoric, or we can alter our intellectual allegiances. While 
remaining committed to an abstract goal of understanding, we can choose to — 
whom, socially and politically, we are accountable in our pursuit of that goal. In 
particular we can choose between being accountable to the traditional establish- 
ment or to our political comrades. 
Such accountability does not demand a radical break with the science one has _ 
learned and practiced. The development of a “new” science involves a more 
dialectical evolution and more continuity with established science than the 
familiar language of scientific revolutions implies. In focusing on accountability _ 
and choice, this conception of feminist science differs from those that proceed 
from the assumption of a congruence between certain models of natural _ 
processes and women’s inherent modes of understanding.* I am arguing instead — 
for the deliberate and active choice of an interpretive model and for the legitima- 
cy of basing that choice on political considerations in this case. Obviously model 
choice is also constrained by (what we know of) reality, that is, by the data. But 
reality (what we know of it) is, I have already argued, inadequate to uniquely 
determine model choice. The feminist theorists mentioned above have focused 
on the relation between the content of a theory and female values or experiences, 
in particular on the perceived congruence between interactionist, wholist visions 
of nature and a form of understanding and set of values widely attributed to 
women. In contrast, I am suggesting that a feminist scientific practice admits 
political considerations as relevant constraints on reasoning, which, through - 
their influence on reasoning and interpretation, shape content. In this specific 
case, those considerations in combination with the phenomena support an 
explanatory model that is highly interactionist, highly complex. This argument is - 
so far, however, neutral on the issue of whether an interactionist and complex 
account of natural processes will always be the preferred one. If it is preferred 


the history of a field is necessary to this process, as is continued conversation 
with other feminists. 

The feminist interventions I imagine will be local (i.e., specific to a particular 
area of research); they may not be exclusive (ie., different feminist perspectives 
may be represented in theorizing); and they will be in some way continuous with 
existing scientific work. The accretion of such interventions, of science done by 
feminists as feminists, and by members of other disenfranchised groups, has the 
potential, nevertheless, ultimately to transform the character of scientific dis- 
course. 

Doing science differently requires more than just the will to do so and it 
would be disingenuous to pretend that our philosophies of science are the only 
barrier. Scientific inquiry takes place in a social, political and economic context 
that imposes a variety of institutional obstacles to innovation, let alone to the 
intellectual working out of oppositional and political commitments. The nature 
of university career ladders means that one’s work must be recognized as meeting 
certain standards of quality in order that one be able to continue it. If those stan- 
dards are intimately bound up with values and assumptions one rejects, incom- 
prehension rather than conversion is likely. Success requires that we present our 
work in a way that satisfies those standards and it is easier to do work that looks 
just like work known to satisfy them than to strike out in a new direction. 
Another push to conformity comes from the structure of support for science. 
Many of the scientific ideas argued to be consistent with a feminist politics have a 
distinctively nonproduction orientation.> In the example discussed above, think- 
ing of the brain as hormonally programmed makes intervention and control 
more likely than does thinking of it as a self-organizing, complexly interactive 
system. The doing of science, however, requires financial support and those who 
provide that support are increasingly industry and the military. As might be 
_ expected they support research projects likely to meet their needs, projects that 
_ promise even greater possibilities for intervention in and manipulation of natural 
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processes. Our sciences are being harnessed to the making of money and 
waging of war. The possibility of alternate understandings of the natural world, 
is irrelevant to a culture driven by those interests. To do feminist science we m 
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change the social and political context in which science is done. : 

So: can there be a feminist science? If this means: is it in principle possible to 
do science as a feminist?, the answer must be: yes. If this means: can we in Prac. 
tice do science as feminists?, the answer must be: not until we change presen 
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I am grateful to the Wellesley Center for Research on Women for the Mellon Scholarship _ 
during which I worked on the ideas in this essay. I am also grateful to audiences at UC 
Berkeley, Northeastern University, Brandeis University and Rice University for their com 
ments and to the anonymous reviewers for Hypatia for their suggestions. An earlier ver 
sion appeared as Wellesley Center for Research on Women Working Paper #63. 

1. This seems to be suggested in Bleier (1984), Rose (1983) and in Sandra Harding’s _ 
(1980) early work. 

2. Fora striking expression of this point of view see Witelson (1985). 

3. Ideological commitments other than feminist ones may lead to the same assump 
tions and the variety of feminisms means that feminist commitments can lead to dif- 
ferent and incompatible assumptions. 

4. Cf. note 1, above. 

5. This is not to say that interactionist ideas may not be applied in productive contexts, 
but that, unlike linear causal models, they are several steps away from the manipula- 
tion of natural processes immediately suggested by the latter. See Keller (1985), espe- 
cially Chapter 10. 
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Chapter 14 50, just over 100 million hectares of forests had been cleared—by 1975, this 


igure had more than doubled. During 1950-75, at least 120 million hectares of 
tropical forests were destroyed in South and Southeast Asia alone; by the end of 
the century, another 270 million could be eliminated. In Central America and 
Amazonia, cattle ranching for beef production is claiming at least 2.5 million 
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pectares of forests each year; in India 1.3 million hectares of forests are lost every 


year to commercial plantation crops, river valley projects, mining projects and so 
on. Each year, 12 million hectares of forests are being eliminated from the face of 
the earth. At current rates of destruction, by the year 2050 all tropical forests will 
have disappeared, and with tropical forests, will disappear the diversity of life 
they support. 

Up to 50 percent of all living things—at least five million species—are esti- 
mated to live in tropical forests. A typical four square-mile patch of rainforest 
contains up to 1,500 species of flowering plants, 750 species of trees, 125 of 
mammals, 400 of birds, 100 of reptiles, 60 of amphibians and 150 of butterflies. 
The unparalleled diversity of species within tropical forests means relatively few 
individuals of each; any forest clearance thus disrupts their life cycles and threat- 
ens them with rapid extinction. Current estimates suggest that we are losing one 
species of life a day from the 5-10 million species believed to exist. If present 
trends continue, we can expect an annual rate of loss as high as 50,000 species by 
ihe year 2000. In India alone, there exist 7,000 species of plant life not found any- 
where else in the world; the destruction of her natural forests implies the disap- 
pearance of this rich diversity of animal and plant life. 

Forests are the matrix of rivers and water sources, and their destruction in 
tropical regions amounts to the dessication and desertification of land. Every 
year 12 million hectares of land deteriorate into deserts and are unable to sup- 
port vegetation or produce food. Sometimes land is laid waste through desertifi- 
cation, at other times through ill-conceived land use which destroys the fertility 
of fragile tropical soils. Desertification in the Sahel in Africa has already killed 
millions of people and animals. Globally, some 456 million people today are 
starving or malnourished because of the desertification of croplands. Most agri- 
cultural lands cropped intensively with green revolution techniques are either 
water-logged or dessicated deserts. Nearly 7 million hectares of land in India 
brought under irrigation have already gone out of production due to severe 
salinity, and an additional 6 million hectares have been seriously affected by 
water-logging. Green revolution agriculture has decreased genetic diversity and 
increased the vulnerability of crops to failure through lowering resistance to 
_ drought and pests. 

With the destruction of forests, water and land, we are losing our life-support 
Systems. This destruction is taking place in the name of “development” and 
progress, but there must be something seriously wrong with a concept of 


Let them come and see men and women and children who know how to live, 
whose joy of life has not yet been killed by those who claimed to teach other 
nations how to live. 

—Chinua Achebe! 


he Age of Enlightenment, and the theory of progress to which it gave rise, 
was centred on the sacredness of two categories: modern scientific knowl- 
edge and economic development. Somewhere along the way, the unbridled pur- | 
suit of progress, guided by science and development, began to destroy life 
without any assessment of how fast and how much of the diversity of life on this _ 
planet is disappearing. The act of living and of celebrating and conserving life in 
all its diversity—in people and in nature—seems to have been sacrificed to 
progress, and the sanctity of life been substituted by the sanctity of science and 
development. 
Throughout the world, a new questioning is growing, rooted in the experi- 
ence of those for whom the spread of what was called “enlightenment” has been = 
the spread of darkness, of the extinction of life and life-enhancing processes. A 
new awareness is growing that is questioning the sanctity of science and develop- 
ment and revealing that these are not universal categories of progress, but the 
special projects of modern western patriarchy. This book has grown out of my 
involvement with women’s struggles for survival in India over the last decade. It _ 
is informed both by the suffering and insights of those who struggle to sustain _ 
and conserve life, and whose struggles question the meaning of a progress, a sci- 
ence, a development which destroys life and threatens survival. 
The death of nature is central to this threat to survival. The earth is rapidly 
dying: her forests are dying, her soils are dying, her waters are dying, her air is 
dying. Tropical forests, the creators of the world’s climate, the cradle of the 
world’s vegetational wealth, are being bull-dozed, burnt, ruined or submerged. In 
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progress that threatens survival itself. The violence to nature, which seem rammes and projects based on such paradigms; they violate the integrity of one 
and destroy the productivity of the other. Women, as victims of the violence of 
B archal forms of development, have risen against it to protect nature and pre- 
serve their survival and sustenance. Indian women have been in the forefront of 
- ecological struggles to conserve forests, land and water. They have challenged the 


western concept of nature as an object of exploitation and have protected her as 


intrinsic to the dominant development model, is also associated with violence ¢ 
women who depend on nature for drawing sustenance for themselves, their fam: 
ilies, their societies. This violence against nature and women is built into the very 
mode of perceiving both, and forms the basis of the current development para _ 
digm. This book is an attempt to articulate how rural Indian women, who are 
still embedded in nature, experience and perceive ecological destruction and jt, 
causes, and how they have conceived and initiated processes to arrest the 


prakriti, the living force that supports life. They have challenged the western con- 
cept of economics as production of profits and capital accumulation with their 
own concept of economics as production of sustenance and needs satisfaction. A 
science that does not respect nature’s needs and a development that does not 
respect people’s needs inevitably threaten survival. In their fight to survive the 
onslaughts of both, women have begun a struggle that challenges the most funda- 
mental categories of western patriarchy—its concepts of nature and women, and 
of science and development. Their ecological struggle in India is aimed simulta- 
neously at liberating nature from ceaseless exploitation and themselves from lim- 
itless marginalisation. They are creating a feminist ideology that transcends 
gender, and a political practice that is humanly inclusive; they are challenging 
patriarchy’s ideological claim to universalism not with another universalizing 
tendency, but with diversity; and they are challenging the dominant concept of 
power as violence with the alternative concept of nonviolence as power. 

The everyday struggles of women for the protection of nature take place in 
the cognitive and ethical context of the categories of the ancient Indian world- 
view in which nature is Prakriti, a living and creative process, the feminine prin- 
ciple from which all life arises. Women’s ecology movements, as the preservation 
and recovery of the feminine principle, arise from a nongender based ideology of 
liberation, different both from the gender-based ideology of patriarchy which 
underlies the process of ecological destruction and women’s subjugation, and the 
gender-based responses which have, until recently, been characteristic of the 


destruction of nature and begin its regeneration. From the diverse and specific _ 
grounds of the experience of ecological destruction arises a common identifica. _ 
tion of its causes in the developmental process and the view of nature with which 
it is legitimized. This book focuses on science and development as patriarchal 
projects not as a denial of other sources of patriarchy, such as religion, but 
because they are thought to be class, culture and gender neutral. 

Seen from the experiences of Third World women, the modes of thinking and 
action that pass for science and development, respectively, are not universal and 
humanly inclusive, as they are made out to be; modern science and development 
are projects of male, western origin, both historically and ideologically. They-are 
the latest and most brutal expression of a patriarchal ideology which is threaten- 
ing to annihilate nature and the entire human species. The rise of a patriarchal sci- 
ence of nature took place in Europe during the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries 
as the scientific revolution. During the same period, the closely related industrial 
revolution laid the foundations of a patriarchal mode of economic development 
in industrial capitalism. Contemporary science and development conserve the 
ideological roots and biases of the scientific and industrial revolutions even as 
they unfold into new areas of activity and new domains of subjugation. 

The scientific revolution in Europe transformed nature from terra mater into 
a machine and a source of raw material; with this transformation it removed all 
ethical and cognitive constraints against its violation and exploitation. The 
industrial revolution converted economics from the prudent management of 
resources for sustenance and basic needs satisfaction into a process of commodi- 
ty production for profit maximisation. Industrialism created a limitless appetite 
for resource exploitation, and modern science provided the ethical and cognitive 
license to make such exploitation possible, acceptable—and desirable. The new 
relationship of man’s domination and mastery over nature was thus also associ- 
ated with new patterns of domination and mastery over women, and their exclu- 
sion from participation as partners in both science and development. 

Contemporary development activity in the Third World superimposes th 
scientific and economic paradigms created by western, gender-based ideology on 
communities in other cultures. Ecological destruction and the marginalisation of 
women, we know now, have been the inevitable results of most development pro-_ 


west. 


The recovery of the feminine principle is an intellectual and political challenge to 
maldevelopment as a patriarchal project of domination and destruction, of vio- 
lence and subjugation, of dispossession and the dispensability of both women 
and nature. The politics of life centered on the feminine principle challenges fun- 
damental assumptions not just in political economy, but also in the science of 
life-threatening processes. 

Maldevelopment is intellectually based on, and justified through, reductionist 
categories of scientific thought and action. Politically and economically each 
project which has fragmented nature and displaced women from productive 
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work has been legitimized as “scientific” by operationalizing reduction pacon (1561-1626) was the father of modern science, the originator of the con- 


concepts to realize uniformity, centralization and control. Development js thu: cept of the modern research institute and industrial science, and the inspiration 
_ pehind the Royal Society. His contribution to modern science and its organisa- 
tion is critical. From the point of view of nature, women and marginal groups, 
however, Bacon’s programme was not humanly inclusive. It was a special pro- 
gramme benefitting the middle class, European, male entrepreneur through the 
conjunction of human knowledge and power in science. 

In Bacon’s experimental method, which was central to this masculine project, 
there was a dichotomizing between male and female, mind and matter, objective 


and subjective, rational and emotional, and a conjunction of masculine and sci- 


2 ¢ 


the introduction of “scientific agriculture,” “scientific animal husbandry,” “scien, 
tific water management” and so on. The reductionist and universalizing tenden 
cies of such “science” become inherently violent and destructive in a world which 
is inherently interrelated and diverse. The feminine principle becomes an oppo 
sitional category of nonviolent ways of conceiving the world, and of acting in it 
to sustain all life by maintaining the interconnectedness and diversity of nature. 
It allows an ecological transition from violence to nonviolence, from destruction 
to creativity, from anti-life to life-giving processes, from uniformity to diversity 
and from fragmentation and reductionism to holism and complexity. 


entific dominating over nature, women and the nonwest. His was not a “neutral,” 
It is thus not just “development” which is a source of violence to women and 


“objective,” “ 
nature and domination over women. The severe testing of hypotheses through 
controlled manipulations of nature, and the necessity of such manipulations if 
experiments are to be repeatable, are here formulated in clearly sexist metaphors. 
Both nature and inquiry appear conceptualized in ways modelled on rape and 
torture—on man’s most violent and misogynous relationships with women— 
and this modelling is advanced as a reason to value science. According to Bacon 
“the nature of things betrays itself more readily under the vexations of art than in 
its natural freedom.” The discipline of scientific knowledge and the mechanical 
inventions it leads to, do not “merely exert a gentle guidance over nature’s course; 
they have the power to conquer and subdue her, to shake her to her foundations.” 
In Tempores Partus Masculus or The Masculine Birth of Time, translated by 
Farrington in 1951, Bacon promised to create “a blessed race of heroes and 
supermen” who would dominate both nature and society.* The title is interpreted 
by Farrington as suggesting a shift from the older science, represented as 
female—passive and weak—to a new masculine science of the scientific revolu- 
tion which Bacon saw himself as heralding. In New Atlantis, Bacon’s Bensalem 
was administered from Solomon’s House, a scientific research institute, from 


scientific” method—it was a masculine mode of aggression against 
nature. At a deeper level, scientific knowledge, on which the development process | 


is based, is itself a source of violence. Modern reductionist science, like develop- 
ment, turns out to be a patriarchal project, which has excluded women as 
experts, and has simultaneously excluded ecological and holistic ways of know- 
ing which understand and respect nature’s processes and interconnectedness gs 
science. 


MODERN SCIENCE AS PATRIARCHY’S PROJECT 
Modern science is projected as a universal, value-free system of knowledge, 
which has displaced all other belief and knowledge systems by its universality 
and value neutrality, and by the logic of its method to arrive at objective claims 

about nature. Yet the dominant stream of modern science, the reductionist or 
mechanical paradigm, is a particular response of a particular group of people. It 
is a specific project of western man which came into being during the fifteenth 
and seventeenth centuries as the much-acclaimed Scientific Revolution. During 
the last few years feminist scholarship has begun to recognize that the dominant 
science system emerged as a liberating force not for humanity as a whole (though 
it legitimized itself in terms of universal betterment of the species), but as a mas- 
culine and patriarchal project which necessarily entailed the subjugation of both 
nature and women. Harding has called it a “western, bourgeois, masculine pro- 
ject,’? and according to Keller, 


which male scientists ruled over and made decisions for society, and decided 
which secrets should be revealed and which remain the private property of the 
institute. 
Science-dominated society has evolved very much in the pattern of Bacon’s 
Bensalem, with nature being transformed and mutilated in modern Solomon’s 
Houses—corporate labs and the university programmes they sponsor. With the 
new biotechnologies, Bacon’s vision of controlling reproduction for the sake of 
production is being realised, while the green revolution and the bio-revolution 
have realised what in New Atlantis was only a utopia. 
“We make by act trees and flowers to come earlier or later than their seasons, 
and to come up and bear more speedily than by their natural course they do. We 
make them by act greater, much more than their nature, and their fruit greater 


Science has been produced by a particular sub-set of the human race, that is, 
almost entirely by white, middle class males. For the founding fathers of modern 
science, the reliance on the language of gender was explicit; they sought a philoso- 
phy that deserved to be called “masculine,” that could be distinguished from its 
ineffective predecessors by its “virile” powers, its capacity to bind Nature to man’s 


service and make her his slave.3 


. EES 
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and sweeter and of differing taste, smell, colour and figure from their nature 
For Bacon, nature was no longer Mother Nature, but a female nature, conquered 
by an aggressive masculine mind. As Carolyn Merchant points out, this transfor 
mation of nature from a living, nurturing mother to inert, dead and manipulable 
matter was eminently suited to the exploitation imperative of growing capital. 


The Royal Society, inspired by Bacon’s philosophy, was clearly seen by its orga- 
nizers as a masculine project. In 1664, Henry Oldenberg, Secretary of the Royal 
society announced that the intention of the society was to “raise a masculine phi- 
- Josophy. .. whereby the Mind of Man may be ennobled with the knowledge of 
solid Truths.” And for Glanvill, the masculine aim of science was to know “the 
ways of captivating Nature, and making her subserve our purposes, thereby 
achieving the Empire of Man Over Nature.” Glanvill advocated chemistry as 
one of the most useful arts for “by the violence of its artful fires it is made to con- 
fess those latent parts, which upon less provocation it would not disclose.”? The 
“de-mothering” of nature through modern science and the marriage of knowl- 
edge with power was simultaneously a source of subjugating women as well as 
non-European peoples. Robert Boyle, the famous scientist who was also the 
Governor of the New England Company, saw the rise of mechanical philosophy 
as an instrument of power not just over nature but also over the original inhabi- 
tants of America. He explicitly declared his intention of ridding the New England 
Indians of their ridiculous notions about the workings of nature. He attacked 
their perception of nature, “as a kind of goddess,” and argued that “the venera- 
tion, wherewith men are imbued for what they call nature, has been a discourag- 
ing impediment to the empire of man over the inferior creatures of God.’ 
Today, with new ecological awareness, ecologists the world over turn to the 
beliefs of Native American and other indigenous peoples as a special source of 
learning how to live in harmony with nature. There are many today from the 
ecology and women’s movements who see irrationality in Boyle’s impulse for the 
empire of white man over nature and other peoples, and who see rationality in 
the words of Indian Chief Smohalla when he cried out: “You ask me to plough 
the ground: shall I take a knife and tear my mother’s bosom? You ask me to cut 
grass and make hay and sell it and be rich like white men; but how dare I cut off 
my mother’s hair?”!5 

Chief Seattle’s letter, which has become a major inspiration for the ecology 
movement states, “This we know—the earth does not belong to man, man 
belongs to the earth. All things are connected like the blood which unites one 
family. Whatever befalls the earth befalls the sons of the earth. Man did not 
weave the web of life; he is merely a strand in it. Whatever he does to the web, he 
does to himself” 

The ecological and feminist alternatives to reductionist science are clearly not 
the first attempts to create a science of nature that is not gendered and disrup- 
tive. The period of the scientific revolution itself was full of alternatives to the 
masculine project of mechanistic, reductionist science, and it was also full of 
struggles between gendered and nongendered science. Bacon and Paracelsus are 
the leading exponents of the two competing trends of modern science in seven- 
teenth century Europe.'* The Paracelsians belonged to the hermetic tradition 


ism. The nurturing earth image acted as a cultural constraint on exploitation of 
nature. “One does not readily slay a mother, dig her entrails or mutilate her 
body.” But the mastery and domination images created by the Baconian pro- 
gramme and the scientific revolution removed all restraint and functioned as 
cultural sanctions for the denudation of nature. 


The removal of animistic, organic assumptions about the cosmos constituted the 
death of nature—the most far-reaching effect of the scientific revolution. Because 
nature was not viewed as a system of dead, inert particles moved by external, 
rather than inherent forces, the mechanical framework itself could legitimate the 
manipulation of nature. Moreover, as a conceptual framework, the mechanical 
order had associated with it a framework of values based on power, fully compati- 
ble with the directions taken by commercial capitalism.® 


Modern science was a consciously gendered, patriarchal activity. As nature came 
to be seen more like a woman to be raped, gender too was recreated. Science asa 
male venture, based on the subjugation of female nature and female sex provided 
support for the polarisation of gender. Patriarchy as the new scientific and tech- 
nological power was a political need of emerging industrial capitalism. 

While on the one hand the ideology of science sanctioned the denudation of 
nature, on the other it legitimized the dependency of women and the authority 
of men. Science and masculinity were associated in domination over nature and 
femininity, and the ideologies of science and gender reinforced each other. The 
witch-hunting hysteria which was aimed at annihilating women in Europe as 
knowers and experts was contemporous with two centuries of scientific revolu- 
tion. It reached its peak with Galileo’s Dialogue concerning the Two Chief World - 
Systems and died with the emergence of the Royal Society of London and the 
Paris Academy of Sciences.? 


The interrogation of witches as a symbol for the interrogation of nature, the 
courtroom as model for its inquisition, and torture through mechanical devices as 
a tool for the subjugation of disorder were fundamental to the scientific method 
as power. For Bacon, as for Harvey, sexual politics helped to structure the nature 
of the empirical method that would produce a new form of knowledge and a new 
ideology of objectivity seemingly devoid of cultural and political assumptions.'° 
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which did not dichotomize between mind and matter, male and female. The eflection of ideology, not history, and science is similar to all other socially con- 
mechanical school represented by Bacon created dichotomies between culty; 
and nature, mind and matter and male and female, and devised a conceptual 
strategy for the former to dominate over the latter. The two visions of scieng, 
were also two visions of nature, power and gender relations. For Paracelsus the | 
male did not dominate over the female, the two complemented each other, ang 
knowledge and power did not arise from dominating over nature but from “¢o___ 
habiting with the elements,’!” which were themselves interconnected to form 4 
living organism. For the Paracelsian, “The whole world is knit and bound within 
itself: for the world is a living creature, everywhere both female and male,’ ang 
knowledge of nature is derived through participating in these interconnections,!8 _ 

With the formation of the Royal Society and in the context of emerging 
industrial capitalism, the contest between the mechanical and hermetic tradj- 
tions was won by the masculine project which was the project of a particular _ 
class. Paracelsus and Bacon did not merely differ in their ideology of gender and — 
science; they were also differently rooted in the politics of class, with Bacon com- _ 
mitted to middle class values (finally becoming Lord Chancellor and Bacon 
Verulam in 1618 in the reign of James I) and identifying with capitalists, mer- _ 
chants and the State in his scientific project, and Paracelsus, on the side of the 
peasants in their uprising in the Tyrol.!° Reductionist science became a major 
agent of economic and political change in the centuries to follow, dichotomizing _ 
gender and class relations and man’s relationship with nature. “Given the success 
of modern science, defined in opposition to everything female, fears of both _ 
Nature and Woman could subside. With the one reduced to its mechanical sub- 
strata, and the other to her sexual virtue, the essence of Mater could be both 
tamed and conquered.” 

For more than three centuries, reductionism has ruled as the only valid scien- 
tific method and system, distorting the history of the west as well as the nonwest. _ 
It has hidden its ideology behind projected objectivism, neutrality and progress. 
The ideology that hides ideology has transformed complex pluralistic traditions 
of knowledge into a monolith of gender-based, class-based thought and trans- 
formed this particular tradition into a superior and universal tradition to the 
superimposed on all classes, genders and cultures which it helps in controlling 
and subjugating. This ideological projection has kept modern reductionist sci- 
ence inaccessible to criticism. The parochial roots of science in patriarchy and in 
a particular class and culture have been concealed behind a claim to universality, 
and can be seen only through other traditions—of women and nonwestern peo 
ples. It is these subjugated traditions that are revealing how modern science i 
gendered, how it is specific to the needs and impulses of the dominant wester 
culture and how ecological destruction and nature’s exploitation are inherent t 
its logic. It is becoming increasingly clear that scientific neutrality has been 


tructed categories. This view of science as a social and political project of 
modern western man is emerging from the responses of those who were defined 
into nature and made passive and powerless: Mother Earth, women and colo- 
nized cultures. It is from these fringes that we are beginning to discern the eco- 
nomic, political and cultural mechanisms that have allowed a parochial science 
to dominate and how mechanisms of power and violence can be eliminated for a 
degendered, humanly inclusive knowledge. 


THE VIOLENCE OF REDUCTIONISM 

The myth that the “scientific revolution” was a universal process of intellectual 
progress is being steadily undermined by feminist scholarship and the histories 
of science of nonwestern cultures. These are relating the rise of the reductionist 
paradigm with the subjugation and destruction of women’s knowledge in the 
west, and the knowledge of nonwestern cultures. The witch-hunts of Europe 
were largely a process of delegitimizing and destroying the expertise of European 
women. In 1511, England had an Act of Parliament directed against “common 
artificers, as smythes, weavers and women who attempted great cures and things 
of great difficulties: in the witch they partly use sorcerye and witch-craft.’! By 
the sixteenth century women in Europe were totally excluded from the practice 
of medicine and healing because “wise women” ran the risk of being declared 
witches. A deeper, more violent form of exclusion of women’s knowledge and 
expertise, and of the knowledge of tribal and peasant cultures is now under way 
with the spread of the masculinist paradigm of science through “development.” 
I characterise modern western patriarchy’s special epistemological tradition 
of the “scientific revolution” as “reductionist” because it reduced the capacity of 
humans to know nature both by excluding other knowers and other ways of 
knowing, and it reduced the capacity of nature to creatively regenerate and 
renew itself by manipulating it as inert and fragmented matter. Reductionism 
has a set of distinctive characteristics which demarcates it from all other nonre- 
ductionist knowledge systems which it has subjugated and replaced. The basic 
ontological and epistemological assumptions of reductionism are based on 
homogeneity. It sees all systems as made up of the same basic constituents, dis- 
crete, unrelated and atomistic, and it assumes that all basic processes are 
mechanical. The mechanistic metaphors of reductionism have socially reconsti- 
tuted nature and society. In contrast to the organic metaphors, in which concepts 
_of order and power were based on interconnectedness and reciprocity, the 
metaphor of nature as a machine was based on the assumption of separability 
nd manipulability. As Carolyn Merchant has remarked: “In investigating the 
oots of our current environmental dilemma and its connections to science, 
echnology and the economy, we must re-examine the formation of a world-view 
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and a science that, by reconceptualizing reality as a machine, rather than a livin manipulation of the ecosystem in a manner that maximizes the single-function, 
- single-component exploitation. In the reductionist paradigm, a forest is reduced 
“to commercial wood, and wood is reduced to cellulose fibre for the pulp and 
paper industry. Forests, land and genetic resources are then manipulated to 
increase the production of pulpwood, and this distortion is legitimized scientifi- 
cally as overall productivity increase, even though it might decrease the output of 
water from the forest, or reduce the diversity of life forms that constitute a forest 
community. The living and diverse ecosystem is thus violated and destroyed by 
“scientific” forestry and forestry “development.” In this way, reductionist science 
is at the root of the growing ecological crisis, because it entails a transformation 
of nature such that its organic processes and regularities and regenerative capaci- 


organism, sanctioned the domination of both nature and women.” Th, 
domination is inherently violent, understood here as the violation of integrity, 
Reductionist science is a source of violence against nature and women because jt 
subjugates and dispossesses them of their full productivity, power and potenti 
The epistemological assumptions of reductionism are related to its ontological _ 
assumptions: uniformity allows the knowledge of parts of a system to be taken as 
knowledge of the whole. Separability allows context-free abstraction of know. 
edge and creates criteria of validity based on alienation and nonparticipation, — 
then projected as “objectivity.” “Experts” and “specialists” are thus projected ag 
the only legitimate knowledge seekers and justifiers. 
ties are destroyed. 

Women in sustenance economies, producing and reproducing wealth in part- 
nership with nature, have been experts in their own right of a holistic and eco- 
logical knowledge of nature’s processes. But these alternative modes of knowing, 
which are oriented to social benefits and sustenance needs, are not recognized by 
the reductionist paradigm, because it fails to perceive the interconnectedness of 
nature, or the connection of women’s lives, work and knowledge with the cre- 


PROFITS, REDUCTIONISM, AND VIOLENCE 
The close nexus between reductionist science, patriarchy, violence and profits is 
explicit in 80 percent of scientific research that is devoted to the war industry, 
and is frankly aimed directly at lethal violence—violence, in modern times, not 
only against the enemy fighting force but also against the much larger civilian 
population. In this book I argue that modern science is related to violence and 
profits even in peaceful domain such as, for example, forestry and agriculture, 
where the professed objective of scientific research is human welfare. The rela- 
tionship between reductionism, violence and profits is built into the genesis of 
masculinist science, for its reductionist nature is an epistemic response to an eco- 
nomic organization based on uncontrolled exploitation of nature for maximiza- 
tion of profits and capital accumulation. 

Reductionism, far from being an epistemological accident, is a response to 
the needs of a particular form of economic and political organization.” The 
reductionist world-view, the industrial revolution and the capitalist economy 
were the philosophical, technological and economic components of the same 
process. Individual firms and the fragmented sector of the economy, whether 
privately owned or state owned, have only their own efficiency and profits in 
mind; and every firm and sector measures its efficiency by the extent to which it 
maximizes its gains, regardless of the maximization of social and ecological 
costs. The logic of this internal efficiency has been provided by reductionism. 
Only those properties of a resource system are taken into account which generate 
profits through exploitation and extraction; properties which stabilize ecological 
processes but are commercially nonexploitative are ignored and eventually — 
destroyed. 

Commercial capitalism is based on specialized commodity productio 
Uniformity in production, and the uni-functional use of natural resources is 
therefore required. Reductionism thus reduces complex ecosystems to a single 
component, and a single component to a single function. It further allows the 


ation of wealth. 

The rationality and efficacy of reductionist and nonreductionist knowledge 
systems are never evaluated cognitively. The rationality of reductionist science is, 
a priori, declared superior. If reductionist science has displaced nonreductionist 
modes of knowing, it has done so not through cognitive competition, but 
through political support from the state: development policies and programmes 
provide the financial and material subsidies as well as the ideological support for 
the appropriation of nature of profits. Since the twin myths of progress (material 
prosperity) and superior rationality lost their sheen in the working out of devel- 
opment patterns and paradigms, and were visibly exploded by widespread eco- 
logical crises, the state stepped in to transform the myths into an ideology. When 
an individual firm or sector directly confronts the larger society in its appropria- 
tion of nature on grounds of progress and rationality, people can assess social 
costs and private benefits for themselves; they can differentiate between progress 
and regression, rationality and irrationality. But with the mediation of the state, 
subjects and citizens become objects of change rather than its determinants, and 
consequently lose both the capability and the right to assess progress. If they have 
to bear the costs instead of reaping the benefits of “development,” this is justified 
as a minor sacrifice for the “national interest.” ' 
The nexus between the state, the dominant elite and the creation of surplus 
value provides the power with which reductionism establishes its supremacy. 
Institutions of learning in agriculture, medicine and forestry, selectively train 
people in the reductionist paradigms, in the name of “scientific” agriculture, 
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otential, livelihoods and life-support systems. Violence against nature recoils on 
onan, the supposed beneficiary. d) Violence against knowledge: in order to assume 
the status of being the only legitimate mode of knowledge, rationally superior to 
alternative modes of knowing, reductionist science resorts to the suppression and 
alsification of facts and thus commits violence against science itself. It declares 
_ organic systems of knowledge irrational, and rejects the belief systems of others 
without full rational evaluation. At the time it protects itself from the exposure 
and investigation of the myths it has created by assigning itself a new sacredness 


that forbids any questioning of the claims of science. 


medicine and forestry to establish the superiority of reductionist scie 


nce 


Stripped of the power the state invests it with, reductionism can be seen to] 
cognitively weak and ineffective in responding to problems posed by natur 
Reductionist forestry has destroyed tropical forests, and reductionist agriculty 
is destroying tropical farming. As a system of knowledge about nature or jj 
reductionist science is weak and inadequate; as a system of knowledge for th 
market, it is powerful and profitable. Modern science, as we have noted earlie 
has a world-view that both supports and is supported by the socio-political-eco_ 
nomic system of western capitalist patriarchy which dominates and exploits 
nature, women and the poor. 
TWO KINDS OF FACTS 

The conventional model of science, technology and society locates sources of 
violence in politics and ethics, in the application of science and technology, not 
in scientific knowledge itself. The assumed dichotomy between values and facts 
underlying this model implies a dichotomy between the world of values and the 
world of facts. In this view, sources of violence are located in the world of values 
while scientific knowledge inhabits the world of facts. 

The fact-value dichotomy is a creation of modern reductionist science which, 
while being an epistemic response to a particular set of values, posits itself as 
independent of values. By splitting the world into facts vs. values, it conceals the 
real difference between two kinds of value-laden facts. Modern reductionist sci- 
ence is characterized in the received view as the discovery of the properties and 
laws of nature in accordance with a “scientific” method which generates claims of 
being “objective,” “neutral” and “universal.” This view of reductionist science as 
being a description of reality as it is, unprejudiced by value, is being rejected 
increasingly on historical and philosophical grounds. It has been historically 
established that all knowledge, including modern scientific knowledge, is built 
on the use of plurality of methodologies, and reductionism itself is only one of 
the scientific options available. 


The ultimate reductionism is achieved when nature is linked with a view of 
economic activity in which money is the only gauge of value and wealth. Life 
disappears as an organizing principle of economic affairs. But the problem with 
money is that it has an asymmetric relationship to life and living processes. 
Exploitation, manipulation and destruction of the life in nature can be a source 
of money and profits but neither can ever become a source of nature’s life and 
its life-supporting capacity. It is this assymmetry that accounts for a deepening 
of the ecological crises as a decrease in nature’s life-producing potential, along 
with an increase of capital accumulation and the expansion of “development” 
as a process of replacing the currency of life and sustenance with the currency 
of cash and profits. The “development” of Africa by eastern experts is the pri- 
mary cause for the destruction of Africa; the “development” of Brazil by 
transnational banks and corporations is the primary cause for the destruction 
of the richness of Amazonian rainforests, the highest expression of life. Natives 
of Africa and Amazonia had survived over centuries with their ecologically 
evolved, indigenous knowledge systems. What local people had conserved 
through history, western experts and knowledge destroyed in a few decades, a 
few years even. 

It is this destruction of ecologies and knowledge systems that I characterize as__ 
the violence of reductionism which results in: a) Violence against women: — 
women, tribals, peasants as the knowing subject are violated socially through the 2 
expert/nonexpert divide which converts them into nonknowers even in those 
areas of living in which through daily participation, they are the real experts— 
and in which responsibility of practice and action rests with them, such as in 
forestry, food and water systems. b) Violence against nature: nature as the object 
of knowledge is violated when modern science destroys its integrity of nature, 
both in the process of perception as well as manipulation. c) Violence against the 
beneficiaries of knowledge: contrary to the claim of modern science that people in 
general are ultimately the beneficiaries of scientific knowledge, they—particula 
ly the poor and women—are its worst victims, deprived of their productiv 


There is no “scientific method”; there is no single procedure, or set of rules that 
underlies every piece of research and guarantees that it is scientific and, therefore, 
trustworthy. The idea of a universal and stable method that is an unchanging 
measure of adequacy and even the idea of a universal and stable rationality is as 
unrealistic as the idea of a universal and stable measuring instrument that mea- 
sures any magnitude, no matter what the circumstances. Scientists revise their 
standards, their procedures, their criteria of rationality as they move along and 
enter new domains of research just as they revise and perhaps entirely replace 
their theories and their instruments as they move along and enter new domains of 


research.?4 
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The assumption that science deals purely with facts has no support from. TWO KINDS OF RATIONALITY 

The ontological and epistemological components of the reductionist world-view 
rovide the framework for a particular practice of science. According to 
Descartes, “Method consists entirely in the order as a disposition of the objects 
towards which our mental vision must be directed if we would find out any 
truth. We shall comply with it exactly if we reduce involved and obscure proposi- 
tions step by step to those that are simpler, and then starting with the intuitive 
apprehension of all those that are absolutely simple, attempt to ascend to the 
knowledge of all others by precisely similar steps.”** This method was, in 
Descartes’ view, the method to “render ourselves the masters and possessors of 
nature.” Yet it singularly fails to lead to a perception of reality (truth) in the case 
of living organisms such as nature (including man), in which the whole is not 
merely the sum of parts, because parts are so cohesively inter-related that isolat- 


practise of science itself. The “facts” of reductionist science are socially construc 
categories which have the cultural markings of the western bourgeois, patriarch; 
system which is their context of discovery and justification. Carolyn Merchan 
has shown how, until the sixteenth century in the west, organic metaphors wer, 
considered scientific and sane. “An organically oriented mentality in whic 
female principles played an important role was undermined and replaced by 
mechanically oriented mentality that either eliminated or used female principle 
in an exploitative manner. As western culture became increasingly mechanized jn 
the 1600s, the female earth and virgin earth spirit were subdued by the. 
machine.” The subjugation of other traditions of knowledge is similarly a dis 
placement of one set of culturally constituted facts of nature by another, not the 
substitution of “superstition” by “fact.” The cultural categories of scientific 
knowledge are not merely cognitive, they are also ethical. 

Whereas the nurturing earth image can be viewed as a cultural constraint 
restricting the types of socially and morally sanctioned human actions allowable 
with respect to the earth, the new images of mastery and domination functione 
as cultural sanctions for the denudation of nature. Controlling images which 
construct facts also operate as ethical restraints or sanctions as subtle “oughts” 
and “ought-nots.” 

In the Third World, the conflict between reductionist and ecological percep- 
tions of the world are a contemporary and everyday reality, in which western 
trained male scientists and experts epitomize reductionist knowledge. The politi- 
cal struggle for the feminist and ecology movements involves an epistemological 
shift in the criteria of assessment of the rationality of knowledge. The worth and 
validity of reductionist claims and beliefs need to be measured against ecological | 
criteria when the crisis of sustainability and survival is the primary intellectual 
challenge. The view of reductionist scientific knowledge as a purely factual 
description of nature, superior to competing alternatives, is found to be ecologi- 
cally unfounded. Ecology perceives relationships between different elements of 
an ecosystem: what properties will be selected for a particular resource element 
will depend on what relationships are taken as the context defining the proper- _ 
ties. The context is fixed by priorities and values guiding the perception of 
nature. Selection of the context is a value determined process and the selection in 
turn determines what properties are seen. There is nothing like a neutral fact 
about nature independent of the value determined by human cognitive and eco- 
nomic activity. Properties perceived in nature will depend on how one looks and 
how one looks depends on the economic interest one has in the resources 0 
nature. The value of profit maximization is thus linked to reductionist system: 
while the value of life and the maintenance of life is linked to holistic and ecolog: 
ical systems. 


ing any one distorts the whole. 

Kuhn, Feyerband, Polanyi and others have convincingly argued that modern 
science is not practiced according to a well defined and stable scientific method; 
all that can be granted it is that it is a single mode of thought, among many. 

The controlled experiment and the laboratory are a central element of the 
methodology of reductionist science. The object of study is arbitrarily isolated 
from its natural surroundings, from its relationship with other objects and the 
observer(s). The context (the value framework) so provided determines what 
properties are perceived, and leads to a particular set of beliefs. The Baconian 
programme of domination over nature was centrally based on the controlled 
experiment which was formulated and conceived in the language and metaphor 
of rape, torture and the inquisition. The “controlled” experiment was therefore a 
political choice, aimed at control of nature and exclusion of other ways of know- 
ing. It was assumed that the truth of nature was more accessible through vio- 
lence, and it was recognised that this truth is a basis of power. In this way, 
“human knowledge and human power meet as one.””” Sandra Harding has char- 
acterized this as the contemporary “alliance of perverse knowledge claims with 
the perversity of dominating power.” 

The knowledge and power nexus is inherent to the reductionist system 
because the mechanistic order, as a conceptual framework, was associated with a 
set of values based on power which were compatible with the needs of commer- 
cial capitalism. It generates inequalities and domination by the way knowledge is 
generated and structured, the way it is legitimized, and by the way in which such 
knowledge transforms nature and society. The domination of the South by the 
North, of women by men, of nature by westernized man are now being identified 
_ as being rooted in the domination inherent to the world-view created by western 
_ man over the last three centuries through which he could subjugate or exclude 
the rest of humanity on grounds of humanity. As Harding observes, 
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We can now discern the effects of these cultural markings in the discrepancies Could the uses of science to create ecological disaster, support militarism, turn 


between the methods of knowing and the interpretations of the world provided human labour into physically and mentally mutilating work, develop ways of con- 
by the creators of modern western culture and those characteristic of the rest 0 trolling “others”—the colonized, the women, the poor—be just misuses of applied 
us. western culture’s favoured beliefs mirror in sometimes clear and sometimes science? Or does this kind of conceptualization of the character and purposes of 


distorting ways not the world as it is or as we might want it to be, but the socia] experimental method ensure that what is called bad science or misued science will 


projects of their historically identifiable creators.”* bea distinctively masculinist science as usual??>” 


° ° e 


Exclusion of other traditions of knowledge by reductionist science is thre, 
fold: (i) ontological, in that other properties are just not taken note of; (ii) epist 
mological, in that other ways of perceiving and knowing are not recognized; an 
(iii) sociological, in that the nonspecialist and nonexpert is deprived of the right 
both to access to knowledge and to judging claims made on its behalf. All this js 
the stuff of politics, not science. Picking one group of people (the specialists), 
who adopt one way of knowing the physical world (the reductionist), to find one 
set of properties in nature (the mechanistic) is a political, not a scientific mode, 
Knowledge so obtained is presented as “the laws of nature,” wholly “objective” 
and altogether universal. Feyerband is therefore right in saying: “The appearance 
of objectivity that is attached to some value judgements comes from the fact that 
a particular tradition is used but not recognized. Absence of the impression of 
subjectivity is not proof of objectivity, but an oversight.” The “controlled” experi. ; 
ment which was assumed to be a mode for “neutral” observation was, in effect, a 
political tool for exclusion such that people’s experimentation in their daily lives 
was denied access to the status of the scientific. 

It is argued in defence of modern science that it is not science itself but the 
political misuse and unethical technological application of it that lead to vio- 
lence. The speciousness of this argument was always clear, but it is totally unten- 
able today, when science and technology have become cognitively inseparable 
and the amalgam has been incorporated into the scientific-military-industrial 
complex of capitalist patriarchy. The fragmentation of science into a variety 0 
specializations and sub-specializations is used as a smoke-screen to blur the pe 
ception of this linkage between science and a particular model of social organis 
tion, that is, a particular ideology. Science claims that since scientific truths are 
verifiable and neutral, they are justified beliefs and therefore universal, regardless 
of the social context. Yet from the perspective of subjugated traditions, the 
“truths” of reductionism are falsehoods for the subjugated. Why should we 
regard the emergence of modern science as a great advance for humanity when 
was achieved only at the cost of a deterioration in social status for most « 
humanity including women and nonwestern cultures? Sandra Harding, locatin 
the culture of destruction and domination in science-as-usual, not in bad sc 
ence, asks, 


NATURE AS THE FEMININE PRINCIPLE 

“Women in India are an intimate part of nature, both in imagination and in prac- 
tise. At one level nature is symbolised as the embodiment of the feminine princi- 
ple, and at another, she is nurtured by the feminine to produce life and provide 
sustenance. 

From the point of view of Indian cosmology, in both the exoteric and esoteric 
traditions, the world is produced and renewed by the dialectical play of creation 
and destruction, cohesion and disintegration. The tension between the opposites 
from which motion and movement arises is depicted as the first appearance of 
dynamic energy (Shakti). All existence arises from this primordial energy which 
is the substance of everything, pervading everything. The manifestation of this 
power, this energy, is called nature (Prakriti).2° Nature, both animate and inani- 
mate, is thus an expression of Shakti, the feminine and creative principle of the 
cosmos; in conjunction with the masculine principle (Purusha), Prakriti creates 
the world. 

Nature as Prakriti is inherently active, a powerful, productive force in the 
dialectic of the creation, renewal and sustenance of all life. In Kulacudamim 
Nigama, Prakriti says: 


There is none but Myself 
Who is the Mother to create.*! 


Without Shakti, Shiva, the symbol for the force of creation and destruction, is as 
powerless as a corpse. “The quiescent aspect of Shiva is, by definition, inert ... 
Activity is the nature of Nature (Prakriti). 

Prakriti is worshipped as Aditi, the primordial vastness, the inexhaustible, the 
source of abundance. She is worshipped as Adi Shakti, the primordial power. All 
the forms of nature and life in nature are the forms, the children, of the Mother 
_of Nature who is nature itself born of the creative play of her thought.*? Hence 
Prakriti is also called Lalitha,4 the Player because lila or play, as free spontaneous 
ctivity, is her nature. The will-to-become many (Bahu-Syam-Prajayera) is her 
teative impulse and through this impulse, she creates the diversity of living 
orms in nature. The common yet multiple life of mountains, trees, rivers, ani- 
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mals is an expression of the diversity that Prakriti gives rise to. The creative fore 
and the created world are not separate and distinct, nor is the created world un 
form, static and fragmented. It is diverse, dynamic and interrelated. 

The nature of Nature as Prakriti is activity and diversity. Nature symbols 
from every realm of nature are in a sense signed with the image of Nature 
Prakriti lives in stone or tree, pool, fruit or animal, and is identified with them, 
According to the Kalika Purana: 


(a) creativity, activity, productivity; (b) diversity in form and aspect; (c) connect- 
edness and inter-relationship of all beings, including man; (d) continuity 
between the human and natural; and (e) sanctity of life in nature. 

Conceptually, this differs radically from the Cartesian concept of nature as 
“environment” or a “resource.” In it, the environment is seen as separate from 
man: it is his surrounding, not his substance. The dualism between man and 
nature has allowed the subjugation of the latter by man and given rise to a new 
world-view in which nature is (a) inert and passive; (b) uniform and mechanis- 
tic; (c) separable and fragmented within itself; (d) separate from man; and (e) 
inferior, to be dominated and exploited by man. 

The rupture within nature and between man and nature, and its associated 
transformation from a life-force that sustains to an exploitable resource charac- 
terizes the Cartesian view which has displaced more ecological worldviews and 
created a development paradigm which cripples nature and woman simultane- 


Rivers and mountains have a dual nature. A river is but a form of water, yet is has 
a distinct body. Mountains appear a motionless mass, yet their true form is not 
such. We cannot know, when looking at a lifeless shell, that it contains a living 
being. Similarly, within the apparently inanimate rivers and mountains there 
dwells a hidden consciousness. Rivers and mountains take the forms they wish.35 


The living, nurturing relationship between man and nature here differs dramati- 
cally from the notion of man as separate from and dominating over nature. A 
good illustration of this difference is the daily worship of the sacred tulsi within 
Indian culture and outside it. Tulsi (Ocimum sanctum) is a little herb planted in 
every home, and worshipped daily. It has been used in Ayurveda for more than 
3000 years, and is now also being legitimized as a source of diverse healing pow- 
ers by western medicine. However, all this is incidental to its worship. The tulsi is 
sacred not merely as a plant with beneficial properties but as Brindavan, the sym- 
bol of the cosmos. In their daily watering and worship women renew the rela- 
tionship of the home with the cosmos and with the world process. Nature as a 
creative expression of the feminine principle is both in ontological continuity 
with humans as well as above them. Ontologically, there is no divide between 
man and nature, or between man and woman, because life in all its forms arises 
from the feminine principle. 

Contemporary western views of nature are fraught with the dichotomy or 
duality between man and woman, and person and nature. In Indian cosmology, 
by contrast, person and nature (Purusha-Prakriti) are a duality in unity. They are 
inseparable complements of one another in nature, in woman, in man. Every 
form of creation bears the sign of this dialectical unity, of diversity within a uni- 
fying principle, and this dialectical harmony between the male and female prin- 
ciples and between nature and man, becomes the basis of ecological thought and 
action in India. Since, ontologically, there is no dualism between man and nature 
and because nature as Prakriti sustains life, nature has been treated as integral — 
and inviolable. Prakriti, far from being an esoteric abstraction, is an everyday ] 
concept which organizes daily life. There is no separation here between the pop- 
ular and elite imagery or between the sacred and secular traditions. As an 
embodiment and manifestation of the feminine principle it is characterized by 


ously. 
The ontological shift for an ecologically sustainable future has much to gain 


from the world-views of ancient civilizations and diverse cultures which survived 
sustainably over centuries. These were based on an ontology of the feminine as 
the living principle, and on an ontological continuity between society and 
nature—the humanization of nature and the naturalization of society. Not mere- 
ly did this result in an ethical context which excluded possibilities of exploitation 
and domination, it allowed the creation of an earth family. 

The dichotomized ontology of man dominating woman and nature generates 
maldevelopment because it makes the colonizing male the agent and model of 
“development.” Women, the Third World and nature become underdeveloped, 
first by definition, and then, through the process of colonisation, in reality. 

The ontology of dichotomization generates an ontology of domination, over 
nature and people. Epistemologically, it leads to reductionism and fragmenta- 
tion, thus violating women as subjects and nature as an object of knowledge. 
This violation becomes a source of epistemic and real violence—I would like to 
interpret ecological crises at both levels—as a disruption of ecological percep- 
tions of nature. 

Ecological ways of knowing nature are necessarily participatory. Nature her- 
self is the experiment and women, as sylviculturalists, agriculturists and water 
resource managers, the traditional natural scientists. Their knowledge is ecologi- 
cal and plural, reflecting both the diversity of natural ecosystems and the diversi- 
ty in cultures that nature-based living gives rise to. Throughout the world, the 
colonization of diverse peoples was, at its root, a forced subjugation of ecological 
concepts of nature and of the Earth as the repository of all forms, latencies and 
powers of creation, the ground and cause of the world. The symbolism of Terra 
Mater, the earth in the form of the Great Mother, creative and protective, has 
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been a shared but diverse symbol across space and time, and ecology movements 22. 
in the West today are inspired in large part by the recovery of the concept 9 23. 
Gaia, the earth goddess.% 

The shift from Prakriti to “natural resources,” from Mater to “matter” Was 
considered (and in many quarters is still considered) a progressive shift from 
superstition to rationality. Yet, viewed from the perspective of nature, or women 25. 
embedded in nature, in the production and preservation of sustenance, the shift / 26. 


is regressive and violent. It entails the disruption of nature’s processes and cycles, 


29. 
30. 


and her inter-connectedness. For women, whose productivity in the sustaining of 
life is based on nature’s productivity, the death of Prakriti is simultaneously a 
beginning of their marginalization, devaluation, displacement and ultimate dis. _ 
pensability. The ecological crisis is, at its root, the death of the feminine princi. _ 
ple, symbolically as well as in contexts such as rural India, not merely in form 
and symbol, but also in the everyday processes of survival and sustenance. 
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Chapter 15 


credibility to assume there is no relationship between feminist politics and the 
pility to recognize androcentric assumptions, methods, and models—or 
etween androcentric models and theories and the social and political contexts 
«hin which science has been practiced. If our favored views about knowers and 
ence deny such relationships, then it is incumbent on us to ask afresh: “Who 
Jnows?” “What can they know?” “And when?” 

These questions are of current interest at what Linda Alcoff and Elizabeth 
potter describe as “the intersections of feminist theory and epistemology “prop- 
er” as well as in feminist theory more broadly.’ As such, the questions serve as an 
appropriate topic of discussion for a symposium devoted to “reconsidering” fem- 
inist philosophy.* As much to the point, this symposium itself—both in terms of 
a perceived need to engage in such reconsiderations and in terms of what we as 
participants say in it—will have implications for answers to these questions. 

My exploration of these questions is shaped by several broad commitments. 
‘These include a realism that is naturalistic, i.e., supported by the evidence sup- 
plied by science and so-called common sense but not transcending it, according 
to which the evidence for the objects of science and of common sense is that the- 
ories including them allow us to explain and predict much of what happens. On 
the same grounds, i.e., available evidence, I take relativism to be implausible. The 
most traditional commitment informing my explorations, and the most conse- 
quential for their directions and content, is empiricism. I assume that experience 
- js the final arbiter of claims and theories, and successful explanation and predic- 

tion the end points of science. As a feminist empiricist, | am committed to the 
development of accounts of evidence, and of philosophies of science and episte- 
mologies, that incorporate the evidence of relationships between knowledge and 
power, including relationships between knowledge and gender, revealed in and 
by feminist science scholarship.* I assume that until there is at least a modicum 
of consensus about the implications of that body of scholarship, work is done 
and remains to be done by “feminists” in “feminist philosophy of science.” 
Empiricism is a theory of evidence, and the epistemic notion central to all of the 
arguments I will advance is evidential warrant, construed holistically. 
_ Inaddressing the questions before us, I start with what seems most obvious to 

me, namely that the answers to them will not be obvious. They will be theory 
based, emerging concomitantly with answers to other questions we ask in the 
course of organizing, explaining, and predicting our experience. Alternatively 
put, these questions emerge—or, better, persistently reemerge—in the middle of 
things; they are questions asked from here. Today, many of us might agree that 
answers to them will draw at least on neuroscience, evolutionary biology, sociolo- 
gy, history, and/or sociological and historical studies of science. And some of us 
would agree that the answers will draw on the various arenas, including feminist 
scholarship, in which experiences and knowledge traditionally omitted or 


hat Can They Know? 


Ae a recent symposium on feminism and science, several participants discus 
sed feminist criticism of androcentric bias in developmental psychology, 
Granting that many of the criticisms were warranted, a psychologist balked at the 
relationships others found between them and feminism. In reference to one ok 
the issues under discussion, he maintained “Anyone can see that you can’t build a _ 
theory about psychological development from studies limited to males. There is _ 
no need to assume there’s a relationship between feminism and the ability to see 
that.” I waited for someone on the podium to ask the obvious question: if the” 
problem with an empirical base limited to males—a common limitation in 
developmental psychology—was obvious, then why, prior to the advent of femi- 
nist science criticism, had developmental psychologists not recognized it? 
Maintaining that the problem is and was obvious may save some of the 
assumptions scientists and epistemologists have long held dear: for example, that _ 
evidence wears its identity as evidence (and for what) on its sleeve; that science is - 
a transparent (if difficult) endeavor; and that good science has nothing to do — 
with either gender or politics—views implicit in physicist Sheldon Glashow’s — 
self-described article that “any intelligent alien anywhere would have come upon — 
the same logical system as we have to explain the structure of protons.” 
But the maneuver has a substantial cost. If the choice of an empirical base in 
the above case was obviously wrongheaded, then we must conclude either that 
what is obvious is anything but obvious (except perhaps in retrospect) or that 
many developmental psychologists set out to construct androcentric theories. 
Alternatively, we might conclude that feminist scientists are more attuned to 
what is obvious, are better observers, or are otherwise just better scientists. These 
are possible but improbable explanations. Indeed, the interesting instances of 
androcentrism are precisely those in which no scientist missed the obvious, or 
consciously manipulated or misconstrued the data, or was just less bright than 
his or her feminist colleagues or critics. Given that there are such cases, it strains 
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devalued are beginning to be theorized about, and in which the implications 9 
their omission and their current interest are being considered. We don’t need t 


agree on the details of the above list to agree that answers to the questions before. 


us are not and will not be obvious. 
It is also obvious that in addressing these or any other questions, we should 
not be limited to or by the dictates of what has seemed obvious. Subjecting 


received views to scrutiny, including those we favor, is at least a necessary - 


requirement of objectivity—a point that holds no less for so-called common 
sense and philosophy, including the philosophy of science and epistemology, 
than it does for high-energy physics and economic theory. The general view I will 
endorse is that we should demand that all accounts of experience, whether 
offered by feminist theorists, mainstream philosophers, or anyone else, either be 
compatible with our present understandings of our experiences or offer coher. 
ent, if different, understandings of them. Support for this view, and a view con. 
cerning what might warrant such reconstructions and to what they might 
appeal, will emerge in my discussion of the questions at hand. 

“Who knows?” is a question about epistemology’s agents, a query about the 
identity of knowers. It need not be a question only about which individuals with- 
in a preagreed-upon domain of proposed knowers meet our criteria. It can also 
be a query about the domain itself: whether, for example, it is empty (as the 
arguments advanced by postmodernists, including feminist postmodernists, 
would suggest) and, if not, whether it contains individuals —and then whether 
such individuals are virtually interchangeable (as epistemologists long assumed), 

or whether they are historically and culturally specific and, at present, gendered 

(as some feminists argue); or alternatively, as I have argued in another place, 
whether the elements in the domain are not individuals at all, but groups or 
communities—and then whether, in specific historical and cultural contexts, 
such communities are characterized by social relations of epistemological conse- 
quence, including gender, race, and class.° 

“What can they know?” and “When?” also invite talk of agents, but they are 
just as fundamentally queries about evidence. As this comment reminds us, these 
three questions are deeply connected; our approaches or answers to one will bear 
on and be borne upon by those we offer to the others. Consider, for example, the 
view of evidence implicit in Sheldon Glashow’s article of faith, according to 
which evidence is wholly independent of us and, at some level, definitive and 
self-announcing. If evidence were so, we would need demand no more of know- 
ers (at least good knowers) than that they be collectors (or perhaps just 
absorbers) of it. Relatedly, if we understand evidence to be something that only 
individuals can gather and hold, we may find it appropriate to take individuals as 
the loci of theories of knowledge and of science, perhaps defending this under- 
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standing by noting that sensory receptors, which serve as our only access to the 


world, are features of individuals and not, per se, of groups.’ 


To be sure, we would need to find a way of accommodating cases in which 
poth epistemic standards and the evidence such standards allow are obviously 
esoteric, and obviously historically and community specific. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the evidence provided for new subatomic particles by electromagnetic tracks 
+n $65 million collision-detectors, or that provided for evolution by “jury-rig- 
ging,” or, indeed, that which underwrites current claims about proton structure. 
Were we of a mind to save Glashow’s view of evidence, we might relativize the 
standards and evidence in such cases to communities of specialists, and work to 
explicate the notion of their “obviousness” by means of a long (and, one would 
expect, complicated but at each step obvious) account of how even such stan- 
dards and evidence can be traced (at least in principle) to more immediate 
events and experiences, accessible (at least in principle) to anyone equipped with 
the appropriate sensory organs and neurobiology. But I remind us that questions 
about evidence are always asked from here. We have learned, or perhaps 
relearned, much about evidence in the last four decades that fundamentally chal- 
lenges the view of evidence just outlined—so we have learned much that is rele- 
vant to any current effort we undertake to answer the questions at hand. 

We now recognize, for example, that what we say and believe about the social 
and natural worlds within which we function and of which we are part far 
exceeds all the evidence we have or ever will have.® There is “slack,” to use Quine’s 
term, between all of our theories and the evidence we have for them or ever will 
have.? Alternatively said, it is commensurate with our collective experience that 
we will eventually abandon our current theories (though not, of course, all at 
once) for theories that are commensurate with much of our experience to date 
but incompatible with our present theories. 

We have also learned that indefinitely many theories might equally well orga- 
nize and explain what we experience, that we are not warranted in assuming 
there is a unique, true (or even most probable) theory of nature awaiting discov- 
ery. Put another way, it is commensurate with our collective experience that an 
alternative theory of nature that did not include Boyle’s Ideal Gas Law (or, for 
that matter, any “law”), a theory that organized things differently, might equally 
well explain and predict what we experience.!° This is not to say that alternatives 
are currently viable; Boyle’s Law, for example, is deeply embedded in our current 
best theories. It is to say that science might have evolved differently. 

Another lesson of the last forty years is that there is nothing in our collective 
experience to warrant the assumption that our sensory organs are sufficiently 
refined to discriminate a “best” theory or a “most probable” theory (if, indeed, 
there is such a thing) from alternative candidates. It is commensurate with that 
experience and with what we know of our sensory organs and our evolutionary 
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history that these organs are refined to a degree that (so far) they enable us to su 
vive by organizing and predicting future experience. But there is nothing to war. 
rant the inference that they are adequate to the task of encompassing all that goes 
on—all the rhythms and order, or perhaps an even more basic disorder, of nature 

A fourth lesson about evidence is that the experience and knowledge we 
bring to bear on the theorizing we undertake in philosophy, science, and Other 2 
arenas—including, of course, common sense—will include experience ang 
knowledge shaped by the social relations of gender, race, and class that currently 
characterize our larger social communities. Nor, many of us have argued, can we 
take the lesson of, say, feminist science scholarship to be that stricter method. 
ological controls are needed to “filter out” these factors and relationships in scj- 
ence, for the latter are surely present in the critiques feminist scientists ang 
science scholars have offered of various research programs and theories, and in 
the alternatives they advocate.!! 

One can view these lessons as the bad news. The first three underscore the 
Hobbesian point that the inn of evidence, like that of truth, has no signpost. The 
various theories we construct to organize, to explain, and to predict experience 
are, as Quine makes the point, “bridges of our own making,” underdetermined 
by all the evidence we have or ever will have. The fourth lesson broadens the fac- 
tors relevant to our construction of knowledge, including that undertaken in sci- 
ence communities, to encompass social relations, politics, values, and other 
factors long regarded as compromising of or antithetical to objectivity. 

But denying these lessons, holding on to the view that there is one most prob- 
able theory or that there are real boundaries between “serious” knowledge and 
the social and political relations that characterize our larger social communities, 
would be—from here—at best an article of faith, no more warranted, no more 
defensible, than any other article of faith. It is far more reasonable to reconsider 
those aspects of our views, including those concerning agents and evidence, that 
were predicated on assumptions that we are now in a position to recognize as 
untenable. 

Let us also be clear that although we no longer have the option of believing 
that knowledge will someday be complete or of denying that gender and politics 
have anything to do with serious science and philosophy, what we make of either 
or both of these lessons remains an open issue—deeply contested in feminist 
theory, including work at the intersections of feminism and philosophy, as well 
as in the so-called mainstream philosophy of science and epistemology. To main- 
tain that knowledge is of our own making, and that gender and other social rela- 
tions are somehow related to the generation of that knowledge is not to answer 
the question of what, if any, empirical constraints govern the building of know!- 
edge; nor is it to specify the nature of any such constraints. 

For example, to hold that gender is related to science leaves open the question 


of whether the relationship lately discovered is appropriately construed as one 
petween, say, scientific practice and an attribute of individual scientists (as some, 
put by no means all, feminists argue); or, as I have argued elsewhere, between sci- 
entific practice and a complex web of historically specific theories, standards, and 
social relations; or, as some feminists and postmoderns argue, between scientific 
practice and a category so deeply a matter of social construction as to be of little 
theoretical use.!3 In short, maintaining that knowledge is socially constructed 
and that social relations are of epistemological significance does not itself consti- 
tute a theory of evidence or a substantive refutation of the notion that we need 
such a theory. So we return to our more immediate topic, the reemergence of the 
questions, “Who knows?” “What can they know?” “And when?” But we now 
approach these questions with the understanding that our theories, including 
those generated in the philosophy of science and epistemology, evolve in 
response to our experiences, and that it is time, based on the experiences of the 
last four decades, to rethink traditional epistemological stances. 

In the space remaining I will sketch, in broad outline, the approach I would 
take to the specific question with which my discussion began, of whether it was 
or is obvious that basing a general theory of psychological development on stud- 
ies limited to men is wrongheaded, and relate this approach to some others dis- 
cernible in feminist discussions. It should go without saying that many feminists 
will disagree with the frame I have attempted to put on the three questions 
before us, as well as with my interpretation of their own work. 

My answer to the above question is, of course, “No, it was not obvious that 
limiting the empirical base to males would produce at best partial, at worst dis- 
torted results.” This answer is underwritten by an empiricist view of evidence 
that incorporates the four developments earlier outlined and, accordingly, con- 
strues evidence holistically: i.e., as constituted by both experience, largely struc- 
tured as our theories would have it, and a broad body of current theory and 
standards. Contra traditional holism, I take that broad body to include theories 
and claims in which values and sociopolitical contexts are integrated, and such 
inclusion to be an implication of feminist science scholarship.!* There is, on this 
view of evidence, no discrete piece of evidence missed by developmental psy- 
chologists and lately discovered by feminists in that field. 

Underwriting the research in question was a larger body of psychological the- 
ory, with its own methodology, standards, and history. This containing body of 
accepted theory and standards constituted part of the evidence for the general 
notion of psychological maturity, for specific models thereof, and for the assump- 
tion of discrete developmental stages. Within this containing theory and the psy- 
chological tradition, feminist scientists have shown, there was a tacit and 
consequential assumption that men can serve as the norm or model for theories 
about psychological development. This assumption underwrote the methodology 
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consider the evidence for relationships between gender and science that is now 

available. From these things it follows that reevaluation is almost always in order. 

- (Italso follows, of course, that it is no more in order for feminist philosophy than 

for any other body of research and theory.) 

In its broad outlines, my approach has much in common with that taken by 

other feminist empiricists as well as feminist standpoint epistemologists. In 

terms of the first two views I will note, it also has much in common with some 

current approaches in mainstream philosophy of science, particularly Quine’s 

approach. The most general shared view is that the limitations and the inclusive- 

ness revealed in the last four decades are immanent—products of our own efforts 

to explain things—so that, as I would put the point, evidence remains a substan- 

tial concept to be explicated, at least in part, in terms of relationships between 

experience and knowledge. A second shared view, supported by the development 

and evolution in feminist scholarship but also by the history of science, is that 
general and specific standards of evidence, and hence what we will countenance 

as evidence, emerge concomitantly with our efforts to explain and predict expe- 

rience. They are neither self-evident nor transcendentally derived. 

From these two views, it follows that the picture of knowers as solitary 
absorbers of evidence is untenable, its collapse fundamentally related to the col- 

lapse of the view that evidence is self-announcing and wholly independent of 
our efforts to explain our experience. Many feminists grant knowers an active 
role in the generation of knowledge; of equal importance, many insist that 
knowers are situated—historically, culturally, and in relation to community-spe- 
cific standards, practices, relations, and knowledge, including (but not exhausted 
by) political views, relations, and practices—and we insist that experience is 
made possible and shaped by such standards, relations, and knowledge. One 
view, then, of the answer to the question, “Who knows?” that is discernible in 
recent feminist discussions is that acceptable answers include “Everyone,” “Some 
of us,” “All of us,” but only very problematically, “Only me.” What you or I know 
depends inextricably on the knowledge, standards, and practices of the various 
epistemic communities of which we are members, and these and the experiences 
they permit will form the basis upon which both you and I and our respective 
communities will judge our claims, as well as those of others. And it is on the 
basis of our current standards and knowledge, and the experiences they make 
possible, that we will—as philosophers or feminists or both, as feminists or 
developmental psychologists or both—reconstruct our prior understandings of 
our own or others’ experiences to make the most overall sense—revising, if need 
be, our views about who knows, what they know, and how. 

The disagreements I have mentioned and the reconstructions I have advocat- 
ed need not conjure up the demon of incommensurability. Those who disagree 
with parts or all of my analysis, for example, can understand what I have said, 


now criticized and made it appear reasonable in testing a theory of psychological 
development to either ignore or discount what seems to us obvious counter e 
dence—the women who did not fit the model—or to conclude that women’ 
development is truncated or deviant. 

If psychology had been the only discipline making such assumptions, it : 
might have been plausible, if not obvious, that something was badly amiss. But 
to a large extent, developmental psychology derived (as it will always derive) ite 
empirical significance, explanatory power, and plausibility by being doubly 
embedded in a broader psychological theory and an even broader system of 
accepted theories and standards. And, it turns out, a general assumption that _ 
research and theories that focus on the males of a species can be empirically ade. 
quate was tacitly made by many other sciences and disciplines: it underwrote 
organizing principles and research questions; it was interwoven in various theo- 
ries; and it has been, of course, implicit in much of so-called common sense, 
supported by and reinforcing social and political relations and practices, 15 

It would be a mistake to conclude that the only support for the developmen- 
tal theories in question derived from their coherence with a larger system of the- 
ories and standards within which they were embedded. Holism recognizes 
experience as one of two constraints on individual claims and theories, and these 
developmental theories did make room for and indeed claimed to be based on 
experience: they both organized and were compatible with experiences, and they 
had explanatory power—i.e., they allowed for explanations and predictions 
about some of what happens. The problem, of course, was that the experiences 
on which they were based and against which they were tested, represented from 
the outset an unrepresentative subset of human experiences—not only in terms 
of gender, but also in terms of class, race, and culture. Moreover, when we evalu- 
ate that experiential base today, many of us bring to bear the fruits of changing 
social and political relations of the last three decades, including feminist theory 
broadly and feminist science scholarship in particular. In short, some of the 
experiences that are now recognized as relevant to claims about psychological 
development were not always so recognized, and some were not even. possible. 

The thesis I have been trying to illustrate can now be simply stated: our 
evolving theories, standards, and practices, narrow and broad, shape and mediate 
the range and nature of the evidence available to us. Which experiences are rele- 
vant to our current investigations, what assumptions and claims are obvious, 
what objections are relevant, are thus also so mediated and shaped. Accept this 
thesis and it becomes obvious that what is very obvious today can easily have 
been anything but obvious ten or twenty years ago. We need not convict earlier 
researchers of either conscious biases, or the practice of bad science as the latter _ 
was traditionally understood, to account for our being able to see clearly what 
they were blind to.!® But we can and should demand that current researchers 
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and at some level we can know what it is we disagree about and why; for in adq 
tion to those views and assumptions about which we may disagree, there 4 
many more we share (e.g., physical-object theory, a heliocentric view, and so on 
Both these and our future experiences will shape our future interest in and 
answers to the questions before us and others. Alternatively said, although femj_ 
nists and nonfeminists within various academic disciplines and sciences disagree 
about many things, indeed although feminists disagree about many things, these 
groups do not disagree about everything. Feminist communities and academic _ 
and scientific communities are subcommunities of larger, more inclusive epis- 
temic communities; moreover, there are overlaps (feminist philosophers, fo; 
example, and feminist scientists). 

Relatedly, such disagreements and reconstructions need not conjure up the — 
demon of relativism, here understood as the view that all claims are equally war. 
ranted. There are two general constraints on knowledge and claims: experience, 
and larger systems of knowledge and standards. As the case we have considered 
indicates, not all theories or methodologies are equally commensurate with what 
we know and experience. 

By now, it may be clear that these several points carry implications for recent 
calls to “reconsider feminist philosophy.” There are two ways to understand an 
invitation to engage in such reconsiderations. Given that there is no monolithic 
enterprise denoted by the phrase “feminist philosophy,’ let alone a completed 
body of knowledge, perhaps those now calling for such reconsideration believe 
that the reevaluations and reconstructions feminists have undertaken of aspects _ 
of philosophy, the sciences, history, literary theory, common sense, and so on, 
and any they might in the future undertake, are in principle out of bounds. I 
assume we can agree that if this is the motivation for the proposed reconsidera- 
tion of feminist philosophy, it is fundamentally inconsistent with what philoso- 
phy professes to be. 

An alternative construal of the task to “reconsider” one or several aspects of 
feminist work in philosophy—say, feminist theories about the philosophy of sci- 
ence or some particular science. For any such project, a more narrowly focused 
discussion than that in which I have engaged would be in order. In that kind of 
discussion, we might be able to discern some common assumptions underlying 
the work in question. And in such a context, evaluating the assumptions, ques- 
tions, and answers discernible in some reasonably defined range of feminist 
research and theory (e.g., feminist theories about science) is in principle a reason- 
able undertaking. 

The “in principle” is crucial here. I have argued that a major lesson of the last 
four decades is that all questions are asked and answered in medias res: that is, 
that the criteria by which to judge their reasonableness, as well as answers pro- 
posed to them, will always be relative to a then-current body of knowledge, stan- 
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dards, and practices, and to the experience these shape and allow. In terms of the 
questions I have discussed, for example, we have found that answers to them are 
not starting points but radically interdependent with other things we know and 
other projects we undertake. 

Hence, it is incumbent upon those who would have us reconsider some 
aspect of feminist philosophy to make clear where the proposed reconsideration 
is to issue from. Are we, for example, to reconsider feminist critiques of the phi- 
losophy of science from the vantage point of traditional empiricism, or of posi- 
tivism, or of rationalism? The rationale for and the worthiness of the 
reconsideration, the relevant criteria, and the obstacles to understanding would 
be quite different from a reconsideration that started out from a view of empiri- 
cism along the lines that Quine advocates, or van Fraassen, or Kuhn, or from a 
postmodernist perspective, or from the vantage point of critical theory. Those 
who would engage us in a reconsideration of some aspect of feminist philosophy, 
or who would interest us in their reconsiderations, need to tell us from where— 
with what questions, against which standards and knowledge, and with what 
understandings of evidence—our deliberations are to begin, so that we may 
judge whether the project is worthwhile. 

My own sense, given that the answers to the questions on which I have 
focused are both central to our efforts and neither obvious nor self-evident, is 
that the only wholesale appraisal of the work being undertaken at the intersec- 
tions of feminism and philosophy that is worth paying attention to will be pro- 
vided by the long term success or failure of feminist approaches to these 
questions: their coherence with what we come to know and experience, their 
explanatory power, and their contributions to better knowledge and better epis- 
temic practices. This is an obvious consequence of the arguments I have 
advanced—but it is no less obviously a consequence of empiricism. 


NOTES 

An earlier version of this paper was presented at the symposium, “Feminist Philosophy 
Reconsidered,” sponsored by the American Association for the Philosophic Study of 
Society at the Eastern American Philosophical Association meetings in Washington, DC, 
December 1992, and published in Reason Papers 18 (Fall 1993), pp. 45-56. Linda Alcoff, 
Susan Bernick, Sibyl Cohen, Ann Garry, Jack Nelson, and Elizabeth Potter provided help- 
ful criticism, and Virginia and Donald Hankinson, and Rebecca Watson, provided invalu- 
able support. 
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“Colloquium on Science, Technology, and Culture,” sponsored by the Center for the 
Critical Analysis of Contemporary Culture, October 22, 1991, Douglass College. 

Quoted in “Does Ideology Stop at the Laboratory Door? A Debate on Science and the 
Real World,” New York Times, October 22, 1989, section 4, p. 24. Ironically, Glashow’s 
version of “science’s credo” is inconsistent with the more sophisticated views out- 
lined in recent publications by professional science associations. See, for example, 
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Committee on the Conduct of Science of the National Academy of Science 
Being a Scientist (Washington, DC: National Academy Press, 1989). 
Linda Alcoff and Elizabeth Potter, eds., Feminist Epistemologies (New York 
London: Routledge, 1993), Introduction. 
That is, at the symposium, “Feminist Philosophy Reconsidered” mentioned in 
acknowledgment. 5 
I would alert readers that the understanding of “feminist empiricism” that Ww 
emerge in my discussion is very different from the influential account provided 
Sandra Harding, The Science Question in Feminism (Ithaca, NY: Cornell Univers 
Press, 1986). One difference, noted in this paragraph, is that I take empiricism to b 
theory of evidence, not a full-blown theory of science or of knowledge; the latter the 
ories (of which positivism, “postlogical” positivism, constructive empiricism, an 
naturalized philosophy of science are examples) build on theories of evidence. A sec 
ond difference, to emerge clearly below, is that I do not take the critiques offered b 
feminist scientists and science scholars to be themselves “value free” but, rather, to 
represent an integration of theories and standards evolving in the sciences and femj. 
nist scholarship—neither of which are value free. The third difference is that as. 
regard feminist science critiques to often represent an advance, I assume that empiri 
cist norms (e.g., those relating value-neutrality and objectivity) must evolve to reflect 
these implications. See also, Lynn Hankinson Nelson, “A Feminist Naturalized 
Philosophy of Science,” Synthese 104 (3) (Fall 1995). 
Lynn Hankinson Nelson, Who Knows (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1990), 
See also Linda Alcoff and Elizabeth Potter, eds., Feminist Epistemologies (New Yor 
and London: Routledge, 1993); Lorraine Code, What Can She Know? Feminist Theory 
and the Construction of Knowledge (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1991) 
Helen E. Longino, Science as Social Knowledge: Values and Objectivity in Scientific 
Inquiry (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1990); and Linda Nicholson, ed, 
Feminism/Postmodernism (New York and London: Routledge, 1990). 
One might also argue that abandoning individualism either severs the connection 
between claims about that world and the evidence it provides, or puts off its explica- 
tion unnecessarily. I have argued against both views in my Who Knows and “A 
Feminist Naturalized Philosophy of Science” (cited above). 
I am appealing here to Quine’s underdetermination thesis, which I take to be a sub-_ 
stantive thesis, and alive and well. As will emerge below, my claims about the impli- 
cations of that thesis are different from those attributed to feminists by their critics, 
and different from those assumed by some sociologists of knowledge and associated 
with “social constructivism.” In brief, I claim that evidence is both communal and 
substantive, and that the world as experienced by us imposes substantive constraints 
on the theories, methodologies, and claims we maintain. 
The next several paragraphs parallel arguments I offer in “Epistemological 
Communities” in Alcoff and Potter, Feminist Epistemologies. 
W. V. Quine, “Posits and Reality,” The Ways of Paradox and Other Essays (New York 
Random House, 1966), p. 241. 
The claim is, of course, a consequence of underdetermination, not of Quine’s inde 
terminacy thesis. See, e.g., W. V. Quine, Word and Object (Cambridge: MIT Press 
1960), and “Three Indeterminancies,” in R. Barrett and R. Gibson, eds., Perspective. 
on Quine (Oxford: Blackwell, 1990), pp. 1-16. 
See n. 6. The literature revealing these relationships and exploring their implication 
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for theories of science is extensive and heterogeneous. In addition to the works cited 
in nn. 2, 4, and 7, see, for example, Ruth Bleier, ed., Feminist Approaches to Science 
(New York: Pergamon Press, 1988); Anne Fausto-Sterling, Myths of Gender: Biological 
Theories about Women and Men (New York: Basic Books, 1985); Nancy Tuana, ed., 
Feminism and Science (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1988); Synthese 104 
(3), “Special Issue on Feminism and Science”; and Lynn Hankinson Nelson and Jack 
Nelson, eds., Feminism, Science, and the Philosophy of Science (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 


1996). 


A more extensive argument that objectivism is an article of faith, rather than “an 


inference to the best explanation,” is offered in my “Epistemological Communities” 
in Alcoff and Potter, Feminist Epistemologies (cited above). 


_ Several recent issues of Hypatia are devoted to the nature and viability of the analytic 


category gender. Unfortunately, critics of feminist philosophy often fail to distinguish 
the different projects, assumptions, and claims these areas encompass. 


_ This view of evidence is substantively developed in Nelson, “A Feminist Naturalized 


Philosophy of Science,” Synthese 104 (3). 


. See the works listed in nn. 2, 4, 7, and 12 for overviews of this literature documenting 


the pervasiveness of the assumption and its consequences. 


. The phrase “bad science as .. . traditionally understood” alludes to the demands long 


taken to be not only necessary to, but sufficient for, good scientific practice and 
objectivity (for example, replicability of results, honesty in the reporting of results, 
and so on). An argument to be found in a broad range of feminist approaches to sci- 
ence is that traditional criteria need to be supplemented with self-conscious and rig- 
orous attention to the ways in which so-called common-sense experience, values, 
and politics shape and are shaped by scientific practice. See the works cited in nn. 2, 
4,7, and 12. 
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Chapter 16 


and to argue that—both for better and worse—feminist criticisms of Enlighten- 
_ ment tendencies are certainly not free of Enlightenment projects.' 


Feminism, Science, and the 
Anti-Enlightenment Critique S SHOULD THERE BE FEMINIST SCIENCES? 

[ take as my starting point the importance of fundamental insights and agendas of 
both feminist groups. In nonfeminist worlds, of course, science agendas and the 
Enlightenment critiques are opposed to each other. According to the Enlighten- 
ment critics, science embodies the intellectual and political sins of the En- 
lightenment (e.g., Lyotard, 1984; Rorty, 1979; Foucault, 1981). According to 
Enlightenment defenders, these postmodernist critics are attempting to under- 
mine the harnessing of science for democratic, antiracist, ecologically sound, 
anti-militarist, and other progressive ends; or, even if this is not what the post- 
modernists consciously intend, their positions have that consequence (e.g., 
Habermas 1983).? 

Within feminist theory this opposition is replicated. For instance, Jane Flax 
(1989) argues that in spite of understandable ambivalence toward Enlighten- 
ment projects, feminism is, and should recognize that it is, solidly on the terrain 
of the postmodern. The feminist standpoint epistemology is one of the theories 
she criticizes in this respect; it is still too firmly and uncritically grounded in 
faulty Enlightenment assumptions. She writes: 
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t the center of an emerging controversy in U.S. feminism lies the question of 
whether there should be feminist sciences and epistemologies. Feminists jn _ 

the scientific traditions have attempted to reform and transform the theories and _ 
practices of these traditions in order to create less partial and less distorted rep- 
resentations of the world than the mainstream, androcentric ones. They want 
less false stories about nature and social life; they want scientific explanations 
that can provide useful guides to improving the conditions of women. In addi- 
tion to producing new theories and empirical studies, they have developed femi- 
nist empiricism and the feminist standpoint epistemologies as justificatory 
strategies for the new scientific projects. In important ways, these tendencies 
continue what have come to be labeled modernist and Enlightenment projects. 
These labels would appear to be appropriate for the feminist science and episte- 
mology projects since they envision emancipatory possibilities for the harnessing _ 
of power to knowledge. 
Other feminists indebted to darker, less optimistic, European traditions of 
skepticism about the beneficial effects of the agendas of the Enlightenment and 
modernity are beginning to add the feminist science and epistemology projects 
to their mainstream targets of criticism. They ask whether it is realistic to imag- 
ine that the scientific traditions can be harnessed in ways that will advance 
women’s situations. 
Here I want to show why it would be accurate and useful to conceptualize as 
lying within each of our feminisms some of the oppositions that have surfaced in 
this controversy but that are usually thought to occur only between the science _ 
and postmodernist projects. But by concern in doing so is also to defend the via- 
bility and progressiveness of the feminist science and epistemology projects. 
against their postmodernist critics. My way of doing this will be to show that. 
valuable postmodernist agendas are also to be found in these science projects, 


[T]he notion of a feminist standpoint that is truer than previous (male) ones 
seems to rest upon many problematic and unexamined assumptions. These 
include an optimistic belief that people act rationally in their own interests and 
that reality has a structure that perfect reason (once perfected) can discover. Both 
of these assumptions in turn depend upon an uncritical appropriation of ... 
Enlightenment ideas.... Furthermore, the notion of such a standpoint also 
assumes that the oppressed are not in fundamental ways damaged by their social 
experience. On the contrary, this position assumes that the oppressed have a privi- 
leged (and not just different) relation and ability to comprehend a reality that is 
“out there” waiting for our representation. It also presupposes gendered social 
relations in which there is a category of beings who are fundamentally like each 
other by virtue of their sex—that is, it assumes the otherness men assign to 
women. Such a standpoint also assumes that women, unlike men, can be free of 
determination from their own participation in relations of domination such as 
those rooted in the social relations of race, class, or homophobia. (p. 56) 


The charge of “essentializing women,” and thereby eradicating or silencing the 
voices of women of color, is frequently made against the feminist science and 
epistemology projects. Donna Haraway (1989) argues that the standpoint episte- 
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mology, like other kinds of socialist feminist theory is guilty of this theore: 


provides a succinct summary of key aspects of the feminist case against post- 
and political error: 


odernism: 


Women’s labor in the household and women’s activity as mothers generally, j ‘First, postmodernism expresses the claims and needs of a constituency (white, 


reproduction in the socialist feminist sense, entered theory on the authority 9 rivileged men of the industrialized West) that has already had an Enlightenment 


Pp 


analogy to the Marxian concept of labor. The unity of women here rests on an for itself and that is now ready and willing to subject that legacy to critical scruti- 


epistemology based on the ontological structure of “labor.” Marxist/socialist fem; ny: Secondly,... the objects of postmodernism’s various critical and deconstruc- 


nism does not “naturalize” unity; it is a possible achievement based on a possible tive efforts have been the creations of a similarly specific and partial constituency 


standpoint rooted in social relations. The essentializing move is in the ontological (beginning with Plato). Third,... mainstream postmodernist theory (Derrida, 


structure of labor or of its analogue, women’s activity. (p. 200) Lyotard, Rorty, Foucault) has been remarkably blind and insensitive to questions 


of gender in its own purportedly politicized rereading of history, politics, and cul- 
However, other feminist theorists (including some attempting to redirect the 


science traditions) argue that feminists must be wary of the anti-Enlightenment — 
criticisms. They state, or clearly imply, that feminists are making a big mistake ip _ 
adopting postmodernist postures. Luce Irigaray (1985) asks if postmodernism js 
the “last ruse” of patriarchy. Nancy Hartsock (1987) writes: : 


ture. And finally,... the postmodernist project, if seriously adopted by feminists, 
would make any semblance of a feminist politics impossible. To the extent that 
feminist politics is bound up with a specific constituency or “subject,” namely, 
women, the postmodernist prohibition against subject-centered inquiry and theo- 
ry undermines the legitimacy of a broad-based organized movement dedicated to 


articulating and implementing the goals of such a constituency. (pp. 30-31) 
In our efforts to find ways to include the voices of marginal groups, we might 


expect helpful guidance from those who have argued against totalizing and uni- 
versalistic theories such as those of the Enlightenment. .. .Despite their apparent 
congruence with the project I am proposing, these theories, I contend, would hin- 


Flax and Di Stefano noted the ambivalence of feminist theorists toward the 
choice between modernism and postmodernism. In light of the problems femi- 
nists on each side point out in the other side’s position, one can understand such 
ambivalence. My argument is that such an ambivalence should be much more 
robust and principled than that identified by the theorists cited above. They 
attribute a tentative, hesitant, reluctant ambivalence on the part of feminists— 
one frequently not even articulated—with respect to which side of this dispute 
feminism should be on. Their own analyses often explore and nourish ambiva- 
lence in this dispute. However, the principled ambivalence for which I argue is 
self-conscious and theoretically articulated. It is a positive program. There is a 
tendency among the critics of feminist ambivalence to attribute this attitude to a 
failure to understand what is really at issue. In contrast, I think that the rationale 
for feminist ambivalence here should refer not primarily to feminist error, or 
even exclusively to intellectual and political inadequacies in the mainstream 
debate. More important in generating this ambivalence are tensions and contra- 
dictions in the worlds in which feminists move. From this perspective, at least 
_ some of the tensions between the scientific and postmodernist agendas are desir- 
_able; they reflect different, sometimes conflicting, legitimate political and theo- 
retical needs of women today. 

In the mainstream postmodernist discourses, western epistemology and its 
“policing of thought” have been primary targets of criticism. I begin here by ask- 
ing an apparently naive question: Why do feminists need epistemology at all? 
Why not just accept the position of Rorty, Lyotard, Foucault, and other critics 


der rather than help its accomplishment. ... For those of us who want to under- 
stand the world systematically in order to change it, postmodernist theories at 
their best give little guidance.... At their worst, postmodernist theories merely 
recapitulate the effects of Enlightenment theories—theories that deny marginal- 
ized people the right to participate in defining the terms of interaction with peo- 
ple in the mainstream. (pp. 190-191) 


Christine Di Stefano argues against the location of feminism fully in the terrain — 
of the postmodern, claiming that an important strength of feminist theory and — 
politics is to be found in its modernist insistence on the importance of gender, 
She writes: 


Contemporary Western feminism is firmly, if ambivalently, located in the mod- 
ernist ethos, which made possible the feminist identification and critique of gen- 
der.... The concept of gender has made it possible for feminists to simultaneously 
explain and delegitimize the presumed homology between biological and social 
sex differences. At the same time, however, gender (rather than sex) differences 
have emerged as highly significant, salient features which do more to divide and 
distinguish men and women from each other than to make them parts of some 
larger, complementary, “humanistic” whole. (p. 64) 
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justifying them to oneself and to those who might prove sympathetic to feminist 
goals. This need is easily discernible in research reports and political statements, 
where feminists struggle to articulate the grounds on which a claim that is con- 
troversial within feminist circles should be found reasonable, rational, empirical- 
ly supported, desirable, and so on. Jane Flax formulates well an analogous point 
in discussing the problem of the therapist who finds flawed all of the theories she 
could draw upon as resources to decide what to tell her distressed patient. There 
is no guide that is unquestionably believable to the therapist for her to use in 
choosing her words. The decision she makes has real consequences: The patient 
will make crucial choices depending on what the therapist says. Moreover, the 
therapist can’t just walk away from the situation and decide to take up some 
occupation where decision procedures are clearer: She cares about the patient; 
she wants the patient to get better (Flax 1990). I think that this is an excellent 
analogue to “the feminist’s epistemological problem”: What theory of knowledge 
can provide a justifiable guide to practical decisions that have effects on women’s 
lives? Neither objectivism nor interpretationism serves women well. What could 
serve better? 

This question leads to another. Who are “ourselves”? Who are the women to 
whom feminist theory and politics should be accountable? As everyone knows, 
women are not homogenous—we differ most importantly by class, race, culture, 
and sexual orientation. Here I draw attention only to the fact that two distinct 
difference agendas appear to wind in and out of much of these discussions (that 
is, in addition to attention to difference between the genders). On the one hand, 
there is difference as diversity and variety: the valuable feminist vision of under- 
standing differences between women as richness and opportunity for cultural’ 
enhancement and understanding rather than as a threat to the self of the speaker. 
This vision is expressed in contemporary life in, for instance, the appreciation of 


Puerto Rican feminists for the culture and experience of Mexican women. These 


two culturally differing groups of women have not stood in dominance relations 
to each other: “Difference” is simply cultural variation. On the other hand, there 
is the existence of differences due to structures of domination that appears in 
criticism of white western women’s participation in and benefit from race, class, 
and cultural exploitation. “We women” are both diverse and, often, in domina- 
tion relations—consciously or not—with each other. We need theories of knowl- 
edge that recognize these differences and, along with substantive feminist 
theories, motivate and enable us to work against exploitative relations between 
women. 

This brings us to the final but not least justificatory need. Feminists have 
developed justificatory strategies that value feminist perspectives as resources for 
organizing to end male domination. Feminist sciences and epistemologies 
should help to bring to consciousness less mystified understandings of women’s 
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and men’s situations so that these understandings can energize and direct 
women and men to struggle on behalf of eliminating the subordination of 
women in all of its race, class, and cultural forms. 

Each of the feminist epistemologies does not respond equally to all of these 
needs. Nevertheless, I think that these needs have provided important con- 
straints within which justificatory strategies have been constructed. Feminist 
epistemologies are embattled. They struggle to create space for feminist voices 
within worlds—academic, intellectual, social, economic, state policy, judicial 
practice, health care—that continually try to squeeze them out, isolate them, and 
co-opt them. 


POSTMODERN TENDENCIES IN FEMINIST THEORIES OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 
In response to these needs, two main justificatory strategies in the natural and 
social sciences have been developed—feminist empiricism and the feminist 
standpoint theories. As | have discussed these epistemologies elsewhere, 1 will 
delineate each with just enough detail to enable me to point out how they do 
respond to some of the perceived justificatory needs mentioned earlier and how 
each begins to move out of the terrain of the Enlightenment.? 


Feminist Empiricism 

Feminist empiricism is the justificatory strategy that has been used primarily by 
researchers in biology and the social sciences. Feminist empiricists argue that 
sexism and androcentrism in scientific inquiry are entirely the consequence of 
badly done science. Sexist and androcentric distortions in the results of research 
in biology and the social sciences are caused by social biases. These prejudices are 
the result of hostile attitudes and false beliefs due to superstitions, ignorance, or 
mis-education. Androcentric biases enter the research process particularly at the 
stage when scientific problems are identified and defined, and when concepts 
and hypotheses are formulated. But they also appear in the design of research 
and in the collection and interpretation of data. Sexist and androcentric biases 
can be eliminated by stricter adherence to the existing methodological norms of 
scientific inquiry. 

Feminist empiricists try to use to feminist advantage the strategies of those 
who respond to feminist criticisms with such (patently false) remarks as: 
“Everyone knows that permitting only men to interview only men about both 
men’s and women’s beliefs and behaviors is just plain bad science.” (Of course, 
this is the science upon which 99 percent of the claims of the social sciences rest 
and to which no one objected before the women’s movement.) “Everyone knows 
that both sexes contributed to the evolution of our species.” (Try to find that 
recognition in standard biology texts.) They argue that the women’s movement 
alerts everyone to the social blinders, the distorted and clouded lenses, through 
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which we have been experiencing the world around (and within) us. The 
women’s movement, creates the conditions that make better science possible— 
that makes the sciences of today better able to achieve the goals of the founders 
of modern science. Sociologists Marcia Millman and Rosabeth Moss Kanter 
(1975) make this argument in the following way: 


Movements of social liberation ... make it possible for people to see the world in 
an enlarged perspective because they remove the covers and blinders that obscure 
knowledge and observation. In the last decade no social movement has had a 
more startling or consequential impact on the way people see and act in the world 
than the women’s movement.... We can see and plainly speak about things that 
have always been there, but that formerly were unacknowledged. Indeed, today it 
is impossible to escape noticing features of social life that were invisible only ten 


years ago. (p. vii) 


Other feminist empiricists point out that the women’s movement creates the 
opportunity for there to be more women researchers and feminist (male and 
female) ones, who are more likely than men or sexists to notice androcentric 
biases.!0 

This theory of knowledge meets an important range of justificatory needs. 
For one thing, its appeal is obvious as a defense against objectivism and interpre- 
tationism. Many of the claims emerging from feminist research in biology and 
the social sciences are capable of—and have already begun—accumulating better 
empirical support than the androcentric ones they would replace. This research 
better meets the overt standards of “good science” than do the purportedly gen- 
der-blind studies. I think that the weight of this empirical support should be val- 
ued more highly than the ideal of value-neutrality that was advanced only in 
order to increase empirical support for hypotheses. It is not that all feminist 
claims are automatically to be preferred because they are feminist; rather, when 
the results of such research show good empirical support, the fact that they were 
produced through politically guided research should not count against them. 
Moreover, it is difficult for interpretationsim to gain a hold against feminist 
empiricism. The feminist results of research are not simply as good as the sexist 
claims they replace; they conflict with the sexist claims, and the feminist argu- 
ment is that anyone should be able to see that the evidence supports the feminist 
claims over the sexist ones. 

Moreover, feminist empiricism appears to leave intact a great deal of scientists’ 
and philosophers’ traditional understandings of the principles of adequate scien- 
tific research. It appears to challenge mainly the incomplete way scientific method 
has been practiced, not the norms of science themselves. Many scientists will 
admit that the social values and political agendas of feminists raise new issues, 
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enlarge the scope of inquiry, and reveal cause for greater care in the conduct of 
research. But the logic of the research process and of scientific explanation appear 
to rest fundamentally untouched by these challenges. This conservatism enables 
feminist criticisms to be heard by people who are just now developing interest in 
feminist research and scholarship and who might well be leery of more radical 
claims. Feminist empiricism stays close to the kinds of justificatory appeals that 
are already respected in the natural and social sciences. 

This epistemology is not particularly welcoming to issues of race, class, or 
cultural differences in women as subjects of knowledge—that is, between women 
as agents of knowledge. It does not invite analysis of these differences, tending to 
express feminist concerns in terms that imply homogeneity among feminist 
agents of knowledge. However, it must be noted that the kind of argument 
Millman and Kanter made should be equally convincing with respect to the posi- 
tive effects of antiracist and working-class movements on the growth of knowl- 
edge. Thus, feminist empiricism can be used to argue for the importance of other 
emancipatory political movements, in addition to feminism, to the growth of 
knowledge. Moreover, for empirical social scientists, the conservatism of feminist 
empiricism may well appear to offer the most effective grounds for defending 
controversial claims about race, class, and cultural differences in women as 
objects of research. 

In these ways, feminist empiricism satisfies a range of the perceived justifica- 
tory needs mentioned earlier. Many feminist critics certainly think that it is far 
too conservative. It is these dissatisfactions that have motivated development of 
the standpoint epistemologies by some and the turn by others to criticisms of the 
Enlightenment vision that shines so clearly through this feminist theory of 
knowledge. 

However, I think a case can be made that even this conservative justificatory 
strategy begins to undermine Enlightenment assumptions in significant ways. I 
do not want to overstate the case here. Feminist empiricists certainly would be 
far more comfortable within an Enlightenment world extinct though that possi- 
bility be, than they are in the more treacherous contemporary epistemological 
terrain. By no means do I wish to suggest that feminist empiricists are self-con- 
sciously or paradigmatically postmodern. In fact, they unanimously ignore or 
inveigh against postmodern projects in feminism. My argument, instead, is that 
significant dimension of the break between modernity and postmodernism can 
be found within this stance. There are tendencies in these thinkers that lead them 
firmly out of the terrain of the Enlightenment on which they have intended to 
ground their arguments. 

These steps toward postmodernism are forced, I think, by the subject the 
ideal knower, of feminist empiricism. She is a woman scientist working in the 
environment of the present women’s movement. Or, at least, the knower begins 
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his/her analyses from the objective situation of such a woman scientist. (That is, 
there is nothing in the structure of this epistemology that forbids men from pro- 
ducing feminist research. However, what is ideal about knowers for feminist 
empiricists arises from the actual situation of women researchers, e.g., their situ- 
ations as women working now make them more likely than men to detect and 
speak about the topics of concern to feminist researchers.) I am suggesting that 
the knowing subject of feminist empiricism inadvertently but inevitably is in 
tension with Enlightenment assumptions. A woman scientist cannot be the 
Enlightenment’s transhistorical, unitary individual, and the present feminist 
environment makes it difficult for women scientists to avoid stumbling upon this 
fact. This “failure” is the source of hidden riches in feminist empiricism. 

The consciousness of the ideal knower is not unitary because the feminism of 
this epistemology undermines its empiricism, although its defenders clearly 
intend to hang on to whatever they can of the empiricism. Feminist empiricism 
holds on to the idea that a goal of science is to produce less biased, more objec- 
tive claims, but it also insists on what is overtly forbidden in empiricism—the 
importance of analyzing and assigning different epistemological values to the 
social identities of inquirers. (In its institutional memory, paternal empiricism 
recollects that this is what it objected to in medieval knowledge-seeking; this is 
what it objected to in Lysenkoism and Nazi science.) The ideal agent of knowl- 
edge, the ideal scientist, is not a disembodied mind, but one located in history. 
The historical location of researchers—during and after feminism—is what per- 
mits them to create less biased, more objective accounts in biology and the social 
sciences, although individual initiative clearly is necessary to the production of 
such accounts since not everyone these days produces them. Consequently, this 
epistemology challenges the idea that knowledge-seeking is usefully conceptual- 
ized as an activity of individuals in isolation from their social milieux. I think my 
thoughts, but it is my culture that observes through my eyes and arranges and 
rearranges thoughts in my mind. Moreover, scientific method both is and isn’t 
problematic lot feminist empiricists. On the one hand, they claim simply to be 
following the principles of inquiry even more rigorously than their androcentric 
predecessors who failed to control for gender bias in the research process in 
numerous ways. On the other hand, they point out that without the challenge of 
feminism, scientific method couldn’t detect or eliminate sexist and androcentric 
biases. They seem to be saying that scientific method is intrinsically incapable of 
doing what it was supposedly constructed to do. 

Inquirers beneficially shaped by history (and not just, or even, the history of 
science), but producing less-false belief; shaped by culture in ways advantageous 
to the growth of knowledge, but nevertheless individual thinkers; using scientific 
method more rigorously, and also undermining faith in it—the feminism and 
the empiricism of this position are in tension with each other. The ideal knower 
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expresses this tension; although in the writings of the researchers in biology and 
the social sciences who adopt this justificatory strategy, the tension must be sup- 
pressed all the more because it is not analyzed. (Indeed, it cannot be analyzed 
with only the impoverished and mystifying theoretical resources of empiricism.) 

For these reasons, I think it is reasonable to see feminist empiricism as inad- 
vertently taking steps toward reconstructing both the ideal knower and the ideal 
of objectivity in ways uncongenial to Enlightenment assumptions. It is a mistake 
to see this position as simply a repetition of an androcentric epistemology. 


Feminist Standpoint Theory 
Even though the feminist empiricists do insist, I believe, on the importance of 
the historical identity of the ideal knower, it would certainly be hard to defend 
their understanding of history and of the material dimensions of social identity 
as rich enough to do justice to the distinctiveness of feminism’s potential and 
actual contributions to the growth of knowledge. A second major line of justifi- 
cation of feminist research is provided by the standpoint theorists.!! They explic- 
itly develop some of the notions that appear only dimly in feminist empiricist 
assumptions, and they also take these in directions that empiricists—even femi- 
nist empiricists— would never accept. Indeed, one way to think of the stand- 
point theories is as analyses and explanations of the research generated by 
feminist empiricists. The standpoint theorists have tended to stress their differ- 
ences from empiricist theories of knowledge, and this stress is necessary in order 
to highlight what is really valuable about these theories. However, there are some 
tendencies they share. Knowledge, they observe, is supposed to be grounded in 
experience. But what has counted as knowledge in modern, Western cultures 
originates in and is tested against only a certain limited and distorted kind of 
social experience. The experiences arising from the activities assigned to women, 
understood through feminist theory, provide a starting point for developing 
potentially more complete and less distorted knowledge claims than do men’s 
experiences (Hartsock, 1983; Smith, 1974, 1987; Rose, 1983):!2 

Consider Dorothy Smith’s form of this argument. In our society, women have 
been assigned the kinds of work that men do not want to do. Several aspects of 
this division of activity by gender have consequences for what can be known 
from the perspective of men’s and women’s activities. “Women’s work” relieves 
men of the need to take care of their bodies or of the local places where they 
exist, freeing men to immerse themselves in the world of abstract concepts. The 
labor .of women thereby articulates and shapes men’s concepts of the world into 
those appropriate for administrative work. Moreover, the more successfully 
women perform their work, the more invisible does it become to men. Men who 
are relieved of the need to maintain their own bodies and the local places where 
these bodies exist can now see as real only what corresponds to their abstracted 
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mental world. Men see “women’s work” as not real human activity—self. chosen 
and consciously willed—but only as natural activity, an instinctual labor of love. 
Women are thus excluded from men’s conceptions of culture. Furthermore, 
women’s actual experiences of their own activities are incomprehensible and 
inexpressible within the distorted abstractions of men’s conceptual schemes. 
Women are alienated from their own experience by the use of the dominant con- 
ceptual schemes. 

However, for women sociologists (we can generalize here—for women 
inquirers, scientists, researchers, theorists), a “line of fault” opens up between 
their experiences and the dominant conceptual schemes. This disjuncture is the 
break along which much major work in the women’s movement has focused. The 
politics of the women’s movement has drawn attention to the lack of fit between 
women’s experiences and the dominant conceptual schemes. It is to the “bifur- 
cated consciousness” of women researchers that we should attribute the origins 
of the greater adequacy of the results of feminist inquiry. Looking at nature and 
social relations from the perspective of “men’s work” can provide only partial 
and distorted understandings. (Of course, only white, Western, 
professional/managerial-class men are permitted this work, although it is the 
goal of more widespread ideals of masculinity.) Research that is capable of 
explaining social life in ways that are useful to anyone besides administrators 
must recover the understanding of women, men, and social relations available 
from the perspective of women’s activities. 

To give an example that Smith discusses, the concept “housework,” which 
appears in historical, sociological, and economic studies, at least permits the 
recognition that what women do at home is neither instinctual activity nor a 
labor of love. However, it conceptualizes this activity on an analogy with the divi- 
sion of men’s activities into paid work and leisure. Is housework work? Yes! 
However, it has no fixed hours or responsibilities, no qualifications, wages, days 
off for sickness, retirement, or retirement benefits. Is it leisure? No, although 
even under the worst of conditions it has rewarding and rejuvenating aspects. As 
social scientists and liberal political philosophers use the term, housework 
includes raising one’s children, entertaining friends, caring for loved ones, and 
other activities not appropriately understood through the wage-labor/leisure 
construct. Smith argues that this activity should be analyzed through concepts 
that arise from women’s experience of it, not with concepts selected to account 
for men’s experience of their work. Moreover, our understanding of men’s activi- 
ties also is distorted by reliance on conceptual schemes arising only from the 
activities of men in the administrative classes. How would our understanding of 
men’s activities in domestic life, warfare, or the economy be expanded and trans- 
formed if it were structured by questions and concepts arising from those activi- 
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ties assigned predominantly to women that make possible men’s participation in 
domestic life, warfare, and the economy? 

This justificatory strategy has the virtue of providing a general theory of the 
greater adequacy of research that begins in questions arising from the perspec- 
tive of women’s activities, and that regards this perspective as an important part 
of the data on which the evidence for all knowledge claims should be based. The 
standpoint theorists reassert the possibility of science providing less distorted 
representations of the world around us, but not a science that myopically beati- 
fies a mythical method and thus is unable to counter the sexist, racist, and class 
biases built into the very social structure and agendas of science. 

This theory of knowledge resolves more satisfactorily certain problems with 
feminist empiricism. It sets within a larger social theory its explanation of the 
importance of the origin of scientific problems (of the context of discovery) for 
the eventual picture of science. It eschews blind allegiance to scientific method, 
concluding that no method, at least in the sciences’ sense of this term, is powerful 
enough to eliminate social biases that are as widely held as the scientific commu- 
nity itself. In claiming that inquiry from the standpoint of women (or the femi- 
nist standpoint) can overcome the partiality and distortion of the dominant 
androcentric/bourgeois/western sciences, it directly undermines the point-of- 
viewlessness of objectivism while refusing the relativism of interpretationism. 
The advocates of this justificatory strategy explicitly call for women of color, 
working-class women, and lesbians to be present among the women whose expe- 
riences generate inquiry. They all discuss the limitations of sciences emerging 
only from white, western, homophobic, academic feminism. In this respect, they 
take a more actively critical stance toward the homogeneity of women assumed 
by much feminist inquiry. Moreover, the importance of political activism to the 
advance of understanding is conceptualized far more richly by the standpoint 
theorists. For instance, Nancy Hartsock (1983) says: 


Women’s lives, like men’s, are structured by social relations which manifest the 
experience of the dominant gender and class. The ability to go beneath the surface 
of appearances to reveal the real but concealed social relations requires both theo- 
retical and political activity. Feminist theorists must demand that feminist theo- 
rizing be grounded in women’s material activity and must as well be part of the 
political struggle necessary to develop areas of social life modeled on this activity. 
(p. 304) 


There are many interesting and difficult issues this epistemology raises.!3 I 
will not identify or attempt to resolve these here since my focus is instead on how 
this epistemology incorporates anti-Enlightenment tendencies. How are impor- 
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tant dimensions of the transition from modernity to postmodernism reasonably 
seen as lying within this theoretical tendency, not just as between it and the more 
readily identified feminist postmodernist critics? I think that standpoint theory 
explicitly articulates, develops, and pushes to more radical conclusions the anti- 
Enlightenment tendencies that were only implicit in feminist empiricism. 

Where feminist empiricists are ambivalent about the Enlightenment faith in 
scientific method—it both is and isn’t part of the problem for feminist 
researchers—the feminist standpoint theorists are unambivalently opposed to 
the idea that ahistorical principles of inquiry can insure ever more perfect repre- 
sentations of the world. They challenge the possibility of such a “science 
machine” or algorithm for producing true representations. 

Moreover, these writers theorize not just the importance of feminist politics 
being located in the historical environment in which science occurs, as the femi- 
nist empiricists attempt to do, but the permeation of science as an institution 
and a system of thought by political life. Like the empiricists, they hold that 
movements for social liberation advance the growth of knowledge. The bour- 
geois revolution of the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries—the movement from 
feudalism to modernity—made it possible for modern science itself to emerge. 
The proletarian movement of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries per- 
mitted an understanding of the effects of class struggles on conceptions of nature 
and social relations. The post—-1960 decline (or, at least, transformation) of 
North Atlantic colonialism creates the possibilities for widespread understand- 
ings of how racism shapes thought. The international women’s movement is just 
the most recent of these emancipatory movements. But the reason why science 
advances at these moments is not primarily because “ideas are in the air.” They 
get in the air because of changes in concrete social relations. It is actual adminis- 
trative/managerial activities which tend to produce abstract masculinity; it is 
caring labor that tends to produce stereotypically feminine concerns and thought 
patterns; and it is participation in both that makes possible feminist concerns 
and patterns of thought. So the point about my culture observing through my 
eyes is, here, that my actual daily activities, structured by social divisions of activ- 
ity by gender, set limits on what I (and, therefore, my culture) can see. 
Movements of social liberation make possible new kinds of human activity, and 
it is on the basis of this activity that new sciences can emerge.!4 This historical 
account conflicts with the Enlightenment’s own explanations of the history of 
science, but it does so without asserting the perfection of thought at any moment 
in that history. 

Furthermore, the standpoint epistemologies specifically articulate the intu- 
ition of feminist empiricism that a unitary consciousness is an obstacle to under- 
standing. All refer to the importance of the gap between women’s consciousness 
and the social order. They speak of women’s alienation from our behavior, of the 
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line of fault of women’s consciousness, of women’s bifurcated consciousness. 
This focus of the epistemologists is supported by the recurring report in the 
social sciences that women’s behavior is a much less reliable guide to their belief 
than is men’s behavior to their belief. It is supported by sociological, psychologi- 
cal, and economic analyses of the dysfunctionality of the social order for women. 

For these reasons, it is reasonable to see feminist standpoint theory as in ten- 
sion with central Enlightenment assumptions. Reality does not have a structure, 
for the social order is made up of many structures that both overlap and con- 
flict—androcentrism, racism, and class oppression, to mention just three. But 
from the perspective of a feminist standpoint, some of these structures become 
visible for the first time. The oppressed are indeed damaged by their social expe- 
rience, but what is a disadvantage in terms of their oppression can become an 
advantage in terms of science: Starting off from administrative/managerial activ- 
ity in order to explain the world insures more partial and distored understand- 
ings than starting off from the contradictory activities of women scientists. 
Women are, indeed, like each other by virtue of their sex and also by virtue of the 
otherness that men assign to women. Of course, they differ by race, class, culture, 
and other important social features; in important respects, they are more like 
men in their own race, class, culture than like women in other races, and so on. 
But standpoint theory does not require any kind of feminine essentialism, as this 
frequently mentioned critique supposes. It analyzes the essentialism that andro- 
centrism assigns to women, locates its historical conditions, and proposes ways 
to counter it. Standpoint theory does not assume that women are different from 
men in that they are free of participation in race, class, and homophobic social 
relations.!> These theorists constantly call for more vigorous feminist analysis of 
and politics against these forms of oppression. 


THE MODERNITY OF FEMINIST POSTMODERNISM 


‘However a specifically feminist alternative to Enlightenment projects may devel- 


op, it is not clear how it could completely take leave of Enlightenment assump- 
tions and still remain feminist. The critics are right that feminism (also) stands 
on Enlightenment ground. Most obviously, critics of the feminist epistemologies 
join those they critize in believing in the desirability and the possibility of social 
progress, and that improved theories about ourselves and the world around us 
will contribute to that progress. Thus, within feminism, the disagreement is over 
other matters, such as what those theories should say and who should get to 
define what counts as social progress. In this respect it is misleading to assume 
that the line between feminist supporters and critics of Enlightenment assump- 
tions is as broadly drawn as many take it to be in the nonfeminist discourses. 

I quoted earlier a number of criticisms that contribute to the “feminist case 
against postmodernism.” The point of these critics is that feminists should not 
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adopt the postmodernist agenda because it undermines important feminist pro- 
jects in significant ways. I think feminist postmodernism has important contribu- 
tions to make to feminist theory and politics. But here I want to note two ways in 
which it appears to subscribe to too many Enlightenment assumptions. 
Paradoxically, feminist postmodernists adhere to some powerful Enlightenment 
assumptions that even the feminist empiricists do not. 7 
For one thing, in criticizing the very goal of an improved, specifically feminist 
science and epistemology, they appear to agree with Enlightenment tendencies 
that all possible science and epistemology—anything. deserving these names— 
must be containable within modern, androcentric, western, bourgeois forms. 
However, we are certainly entitled to skepticism about this assumption. It is vir- 
tually impossible to specify significant commonalities between the industrialized 
production of knowledge that characterizes research in the natural sciences and 
much of the social sciences today and the craft tinkering that produced Galileo’s 
astronomy and Newton’s physics. Obviously, science has changed immensely 
even during modernity (See Harding 1986, p. 68ff). Why can’t it continue to 
change in the future? Why aren’t scientific projects formulated for specifically 
feminist ends an important part of such change? Moreover, the high cultures of 
Asia and Africa—those that existed prior to the rise of the North Atlantic cul- 
tures—had sophisticated sciences and technologies by the standards of their day 
(See Goonatilake, 1984; Rodney, 1982; Van Sertima, 1986). The extent of human 
rationality is neither restricted to—nor perhaps paradigmatically exhibited by— 
the modern West. If other institutions and practices of gaining knowledge have 
existed outside the modern, bourgeois, androcentric West, why must desirable 
forms of science and knowledge be restricted to the dominant ones in the mod- 
ern West? 
Additionally, the postmodernist critics of feminist science, like the most posi- 
tivist of Enlightenment thinkers, appear to assume that if one gives up the goal of 
telling one true story about reality, one must also give up trying to tell less false 
stories. They assume a symmetry between truth and falsity. Yet, even Thomas 
Kuhn argued that it would be better to understand the history of science in terms 
of increasing distance from falsity rather than closeness to truth. Kuhn’s work 
has certainly been responsible for radical shifts in understandings of the history 
of science—I do not mean to undervalue its importance. But it did not propose 
the kinds of shifts in our theories of scientific knowledge that the feminist episte- 
mologies require. If even such relatively traditional thinking about science can 
propose that truth and falsity need not always be regarded as symmetrical, as 
opposite poles of the same continuum, this certainly should be a real option 
within feminist thought. Feminist inquiry can aim to produce less partial and 
perverse representations without having to assert the absolute, complete, univer- 
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sal, or eternal adequacy of these representations. Isn’t that how we should take 
the feminist Enlightenment critics’ own analyses? 


I have been arguing that both the feminist science thinkers and their feminist 
postmodernist critics stand with one foot in modernity and the other in the 
lands beyond. Moreover, that link to the past has problematic and fruitful aspects 
for both projects. The tensions between Enlightenment and postmodernist ten- 
dencies occur between them, but they also occur in different ways within each 
project. 

An epistemology—this kind of social theory—is a justificatory strategy. 
Important differences between the feminist science and epistemology projects 
and the feminist Enlightenment critiques are generated in large part by the dif- 
ferent intellectual and social contexts in which they each explore, expand, and 
defend consequences of the emergence of feminist explanations of nature and 
social life. These tendencies have different histories, different audiences, and, 
therefore, different projects. Memories of other disputes muddy the psychic 
grounds on which they meet. Each should be understood as an attempt to escape 
damaging limitations of the dominant social relations and their conceptual 
schemes. These projects are incomplete—we haven't yet figured out how to 
escape such limitations. Most likely, we are not yet in an historical era when such 
vision should be possible. At this moment in history, our feminisms need both 
Enlightenment and postmodernist agendas—but we don’t need the same ones 


for the same purposes or in the same forms as do white, bourgeois, androcentric 
westerners. 


NOTES 
1. Jane Flax, Donna Haraway, and Linda Nicholson have provided helpful criticisms and 
comments on my arguments. Their own positions are significantly different from the 
ones J take here. 

This chapter develops further and in different directions projects begun in earlier 
writings. In The Science Question in Feminism (1986) I argued that all of the feminist 
standpoint writings challenge dichotomies fundamental to the history of modern 
western thought and practice. They challenge emotional versus intellectual and 
manual activity; sensuous, concrete, and relational versus abstract activity; uncon- 
scious (and repressed) versus conscious projects; ideas arising from everyday life 
versus those arising from administrative work; socially caused false beliefs versus true 
beliefs with no social origins. I argued that consequently in these respects they are in 
opposition to projects of modernity and the Enlightenment. There and in my article 
in Science, Morality and Feminist Theory (1987) I suggested reasons to think that 
feminism does not need the feminine, truth, or the transcendental subject of history 
and science—all dear to the heart of the Enlightenment. This chapter adds items to 
the list of postmodernist characteristics to be found in the feminist standpoint epis- 
temologies, points to at least hints of such characteristics even in the far more conser- 
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vative feminist empiricist framework, and begins an analysis of the modernity of 
feminist postmodernism. Because the feminist scientific epistemologies are still too 
recently articulated as such for it to be reasonable to assume familiarity with them, I 
must briefly review some of their central features in order to defend them. I have 
analyzed them in The Science Question in Feminism; key features of that analysis are 
repeated in my article in APA Feminism and Philosophy Newsletter (1987) and in the 
concluding essay in Feminism and Methodology: Social Science Issues (1987). 

The borders and character of postmodernism, its two forms, its relation to 
modernism (and modernization) are themselves the topic of continual debate. For 
one useful guide to the debates, see Huyssen, 1989. But among the issues central to 
the feminist postmodernist critiques of the feminist science and epistemology 
projects are skepticism about beliefs in: 


The existence of a stable, coherent self. ... Reason and its “science”—philoso- 
phy—can provide an objective, reliable, and universal foundation for knowl- 
edge ... The knowledge acquired from the right use of reason will be “True.” .. 
Reason itself has transcendental and universal qualities. ... Freedom consists 
in obedience to laws that conform to the necessary results of the right use of 
reason.... By grounding claims to authority in reason, the conflicts between 
truth, knowledge, and power can be overcome. Truth can serve power without 
distortion; in turn, by utilizing knowledge in the service of power both free- 
dom and progress will be assured. Knowledge can be both neutral (e.g., 
grounded in universal reason, not particular “interests”) and also socially ben- 
eficial. ... Science, as the exemplar of the right use of reason, is also the para- 
digm for all true knowledge. Science is neutral in its methods and contents but 
socially beneficial in its results.... Language is in some sense transparent.... 
Objects are not linguistically (or socially) constructed, they are merely made 
present to consciousness by naming and the right use of language. (Flax, 1989, 
pp. 41-42) 


I do not mean to oversimplify the analyses either of Di Stefano or of Flax (Note No. 
2). Both share my project of trying to weave together some of the fundamental 
contributions of feminist social theory and of the postmodernist Enlightenment 
critiques while also developing a critical analysis of other strains in feminism and 
postmodernism. They and I each arrive at this project from different starting points, 
and our analyses head off in other directions, and sometimes conflict as well. (Flax’s 
discussion of these issues is book-length: see her article in Feminism/Postmodernism 
(1990) and Flax 1990. 

See my book The Science Question in Feminism (1986) and Alison Wylie’s article 
(1987). 


. ILuse the awkward neologism interpretationism rather than relativism here since rela- 


tivism is a consequence, but not always the intent, of interpretationism. In philo- 
sophic circles, its advocates refer to it as intentionalism, though that term is not widely 
understood outside philosophy. The assumptions of interpretationism can be found 
in much ethnomethodology, participant-observer research, and phenomenological 
studies in the social sciences. 


. This position is relativist, so the defense of it is always made in bad faith (or igno- 


rance). A consistent relativist would not try to argue for, to assert against alternative 
opinions, objectivity-assuming claims about his views. The fact of assertion conflicts 
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10. 


it, 


12. 


with the position asserted, as a long stream of philosophic critics of relativism have 
pointed out. 
M.F. Belenky et al. (1986) point out that a woman’s claim that “It’s my opinion. .” 
means that it is just her opinion; a man’s identical sentence means he’s got a right to 
his opinion. 


. I think that one tension between the feminist science and epistemology projects and 


their anti-Enlightenment critics arises over how to conceptualize differences between 
women in ways that are not themselves ideological. Are both kinds of differences 
between women theorized, conceptualized, given metaphysical space—not just called 
for and said to be welcome—within both theoretical tendencies? 

The following descriptions of these two epistemologies are taken with but slight 
modification from my article in the APA Feminism and Philosophy Newsletter. My 
original discussion of them was in The Science Question in Feminism (1986). The issue 
of the postmodernist tendencies in the epistemologies was raised in Chapter 6 and 
begins where I left off there. 

Because those whom I have called feminist empiricists frequently take themselves to 
be doing nothing epistemologically unusual—they are simply adhering very strictly 
to the norms of science—they tend not to articulate this theory of knowledge as such. 
Examples can be found in reports of substantive feminist research, especially in their 
obligatory sections on methods. Fausto-Sterling (1985, p. 208) intentionally frames 
her critical evaluation of sex-difference research as addressing a problem of “poorly 
done science.” She also provides an excellent discussion of the value of the women’s 
movement to the creation of good science. 

There have also been several kinds of feminist critiques of androcentric epistemology 
that are at least partially independent of these two developed positive theories of 
knowledge. More radical than the feminist criticisms of “bad science” are those that 
take as their target Western generalizations from masculine to human in the case of 
ideal reason. For the standpoint theorists. this criticism provides one motivation for 
the development of a feminist epistemology. But several important critics appear to 
intentionally stop short of such a theoretical program. philosophers such as 
Genevieve Lloyd (1984) and Sara Ruddick (1980) and scientists such as Evelyn Fox 
Keller (1984) criticize what has come to be called “abstract masculinity” They point 
out how ideals of Western rationality, including scientific thought, distort. and leave 
partial our understandings of nature and social relations. These ideals devalue 
contextual modes of thought and emotional components of reason. Empirical 
support for this criticism is provided by psychological studies. Best known is Carol 
Gilligan’s (1982) study of women’s moral reasoning. Since scientific reason includes 
nonnative judgments (e.g., about which is the most interesting or potentially fruitful 
hypothesis or research program to pursue). Gilligan’s work is highly suggestive for 
feminist thought about scientific knowledge. More recently, the analysis Mary 
Belenky et al. (1986) of developmental patterns in women’s thinking about reason 
and knowledge points to gender bias in philosophic and scientific ideals and suggests 
its origins in gendered experience. I mention these here because it is important to 
recognize that not all of feminist thought about science and knowledge, even within 
what I am calling the science traditions, has ended up inside the two feminist theo- 
ries of knowledge discussed above. 

Jane Flax made arguments very close to this in her article in my book Discovering 
Reality (1983). I took her to be developing a kind of feminist standpoint theory in my 
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book The Science Question in Feminism (see p. 151-155). As the passages I cited in the 
opening section indicate, recently she has clearly distinguished her own assumptions 
from what she takes to be central standpoint ones. 

13. Lhave discussed some of them in The Science Question in Feminism (1986). The femi- 
nist postmodernists quoted earlier raise others. See also the positive discussion of this 
epistemology’s potential as “the feminist appropriation of Lukacs” in Jameson’s arti- 
cle in Rethinking Marxism (1988). 

14. Thus, the standpoint theorists construct exactly the kind of sociology of knowledge— 
not just of error—called for by the “strong programme” in the sociology of knowl- 
edge (and some of Dorothy Smith’s work predates these calls). (See Knowledge and 
Social Imagery by David Bloor, 1977). But they avoid the scientific and a-political (or, 
rather, conservatively political) claims of the strong programme that belief is entirely 
a consequence of social relations: They construct an epistemology, not just a sociol- 
o8y- soe 

15. However, it does not actually place these relations at the center of its theorizing. That 
is a problem. 
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Part V 


Philosophy of Language 


B ivan philosophy of language has included a broad range of topics, 
among them the nature of language itself, the relation of language to the 
world, and what constitutes meaning. Recently postmodernism (in the form of 
“poststructuralism”) and analytic philosophy have been the most prominent 
approaches to the philosophy of language. Poststructuralists combine linguistics 
with psychoanalytic insights; they emphasize fissures or breaks in language, his- 
torical contexts of discourse, and deconstruction of binary oppositions. Analytic 
philosophers have been inclined to technical discussions of meaning and naming 
(reference), meaning and use, kinds of speech acts, and so on. They have treated 
these topics as value-neutral in general, and as gender-neutral in particular, pay- 
ing little attention to the gender bias underlying the field itself. 

Feminist philosophers and linguists have explored the ways in which gender 
is assumed in language use and how language can either clarify or obfuscate 
women's experiences. Feminist linguists often do empirical studies, for example, 
showing differences between men and women in their use of language. Both 
feminist philosophers and linguists have offered critiques of sexist discourse, for 
example, allegedly gender-neutral uses of terms such as “man” and “he,” and have 
examined the underlying assumptions, beliefs, and practices that maintain such 
discourse. 

Another concern of feminist philosophers is to find ways to understand and 
overcome the silencing of women in patriarchal discourses. Feminist theorists 
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explore the possibilities for women’s language and for discursive strategies that 
empower women. This has been a particularly fertile area in postmodern French 
feminism. Drawing on the contrast between French feminism and traditional 
analytic philosophy of language as background, Andrea Nye asks whether there 
can be a feminist linguistics. She shows how traditional philosophy of language 
will not accommodate feminist linguistic practices, since it sees language as 
reflecting a male subject. She describes how French feminists Héléne Cixous and 
Luce Irigaray have approached the question of language and women’s experi- 
ence, particularly the notion of woman as “speaking subject.” Nye details some of 
the features of a feminist linguistics that would focus on everyday language and 
attend to issues of desire and power. For example, language would not be a mode 
of domination (as in patriarchy), but a medium of exchange; it would be not an 
opposition but a “couple,” a way of understanding each other. 

Postmodern approaches to the feminist philosophy of language tend to draw 
on the work of French feminists such as Luce Irigaray and Julia Kristeva. In the 
Kristevan model, there is the distinction between language as semiotic (prelin- 
guistic) related to the “body of the mother” and the symbolic (linguistic) related 
to the “law of the father.” According to this model, women are in a different rela- 
tion than men to language, since they are in a different relation to the maternal 
body. 

Carole Boyce Davies also uses a postmodern approach, focusing on the lan- 
guage of women of color, particularly black women. As an example of women’s 
specific relation to language, Boyce Davies cites women of Caribbean communi- 
ties who employ speech as both mother/father tongue. Identifying with the 
speech of the dispossessed, they reclaim their own language as they resist 
“imposed/dominant language” and the “othering” and “silencing” that takes 
place within it. Boyce Davies also cites other illuminating examples of black 
women writers accessing the maternal tongue, thereby helping to dismantle neg- 
ative mythologies. 

Feminist philosophers have also interrogated their own linguistic practices, 
especially in response to the critiques of women who have been marginalized by 
race, class, sexuality, and other factors. The term “woman” is a paradigm case: 
does its use as a universal term erase important multiple identities of individu- 
als? Yet is it possible to do without the term as a political category? Alessandra 
Tanesini, drawing on the framework of analytic philosophy of language, argues 
that in spite of the history of the term “woman,” it may be usefully employed in 
emancipatory projects. Tanesini maintains that meaning claims may be propos- 
als for linguistic change and that contested terms such as “women,” “reason,” and 
“knowledge” may undergo changes in usage. In order to encourage new thinking 
about these concepts, she suggests that feminists not abandon terms such as 
“woman, but make linguistic proposals about changing their uses. 


Chapter 17 


The Voice of the Serpent: 
French Feminism and Philosophy 
of Language 


Andrea Nye 


an there be a feminist linguistics? Is there a feminine language that con- 

founds the semantics and syntax historically implicated in the denigration 
of women?! These questions, especially as they are raised in recent French femi- 
nist thought, have a mythic resonance. Can the father god, Yahweh, who installed 
his order and law in the Garden of Eden, be challenged by the alien voice of the 
serpent? Can the serpent, whispering to Eve in the sweet, sinuous words of 
desire, succeed in communicating a meaning outside Yahweh’s orders? Is it possi- 
ble to understand what no one can or dare say: Yahweh’s threatened punishments 
cannot be carried out, the Father does not control life and death, carnal knowl- 
edge is to be desired for its own sake. 

Raising similar questions, feminists such as Luce Irigaray and Héléne Cixous, 
listening for the forbidden whisper/hiss of the serpent, propose to break into the 
rigid symbolic order that supports male dominance and make a place for 
women. Also mythic, however, is the ordained punishment for such transgres- 
sions. The serpent is cast out, cursed to go upon its belly and eat dust all the days 
of its life. Can the serpent’s speaking ever challenge the power of Yahweh? Or is 
the authority of logic necessary for speaking to have force? Are desire and power 
irrevocably opposed, so that Yahweh’s viceroys, whether priests or professors, sci- 
entists or statemen, must always be in control of bodies and pleasures? Must the 
voice of the serpent always become, as it does in Genesis, the rejected obscenity 
trod under foot? 


Irigaray has proposed a fluid women’s language “between ourselves” [parler- 
entre-elles]; Cixous, a women’s writing [écriture féminine] that will reveal femi- 
nine desire, but it must be possible to make these heard against the sanctions of 
rationally ordered male discourse. Otherwise women, like the serpent, are 
reduced to silence. We must be sure that a feminine “textual” practice is truly fem- 
inist and not a return of women to the impotent marginality of poetry and hyste- 
ria.” But this concern cannot be addressed without raising deeper questions 
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about the ways in which the philosophic tradition has understood the nature of 
language. Has any philosophy of language accommodated the voice of the ser- 
pent? Has any linguistics dealt with anything other than the grammatical and 
conceptual structures that are the fossilized remains of properly ordained 
speech? Has any language theorist captured the power that the serpent’s speech 
has to move Eve to rebellion, or the desire that the serpent manages to put into 
words? In fact, philosophical discussion of language has avoided these questions. 
Their elision takes place in a variety of ways as the linguist separates emotional 
tone from sense, speech from language, pragmatics from structure, semiotic 
from symbolic. In the process of making these distinctions, desire and power are 
excluded from the analysis of language. Emotional tone is declared irrelevant to 
logical analysis.3 Speech is rejected as a proper object of scientific research.* 
Pragmatics is claimed to have its own rules independent of semantic structure.° 
Physiological drives are allowed to interrupt but not inform semantic order.® 

Certainly in our contemporary Anglo-American philosophical tradition, the 
relation between language, passion, and power has been neglected. Both poetic 
or emotional expression and political polemic are rejected as irrelevant glosses 
on logical form. Rational structure, in particular the structures of mathematical 
logic and physical science, are considered to be the proper objects of the philoso- 
pher of language’s study. Linguistics, in the form of transformational grammars 
and generative semantics, produces the rules by which a plurality of well-formed 
grammatical surface structures can be generated from the philosopher’s rational- 
ly structured propositions.’ In these studies neither emotional tone, nor the 
practical force of expressions, nor their implication in oppressive social and 
political institutions is considered relevant. The linguist is interested in gram- 
matical competence. The philosopher is interested in truth, which is equated 
with objective statements of fact and organized according to principles of logic. 
The person who speaks these facts, along with her motives, passions, designs, has 
been removed. 

The empirical verifications of science have taken her place. What is important 
is not who speaks or where and why she speaks, but “observations” and “experi- 
ments” that are independent of anyone’s motives or desires. Even when the possi- 
bility of such incorrigible “sense data” is called into question, desire is not restored 
as a grounding for language. Although logicians have shown us that semantic 
truth is not only the formal satisfaction of truth-conditions (Tarski 1944); and 
philosophers that empirical data may support incommensurate conceptual 
schemes (Quine 1960) or that verification refers only to a system of meaning 
(Davidson 1984), the canonical status of objective logical-scientific language has 
not been questioned. Rational structures are admitted to be constitutive, creating 
their own objects and truths. At the same time, it is not doubted that, neverthe- 
less, they provide the form for all meaningful language. 
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Nor do recent theories that emphasize pragmatic uses of language accommo- 
date the power of desire. John Austin pointed out that we not only assert truths 
but also “do things with words,” such as get married and christen ships (Austin 
1962). But although the speech act theory that has developed out of this insight 
acknowledges the fact that we may intend to be married or to name a battle ship, 
those intentions are constituted by rules that leave no room for any serpentine 
rebellion. John Searle in his Speech Acts spells out in numbing detail the condi- 
tions and regulations that make “performatives” such as “I promise” successful 
(Searle 1970, 54-71). Furthermore, in speech act theory logical form still is the 
core of meaning; at the heart of Searle’s and Austin’s illocutionary acts is not 
desire or intention but again the logician’s proposition (Searle 1970, 97-123). 
Even for Wittgenstein, who in his later work rejected the logical view of language 
that he had so elegantly exhibited in his Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, words 
have meaning only insofar as they are part of “forms of life” defined by criteria 
and rules for proper use (Wittgenstein 1953). If the serpent’s insinuation is 
anathema within the reason of Yahweh’s rule, it also must be a meaningless 
intrusion into the “language games” of command and obedience played out in 
Paradise. The wonder must be that Eve, even though the serpent speaks outside 
the form of life imposed by Yahweh, manages to understand. 

Understand what? What is it that the serpent whispers? Here Derrida and 
Lacan, the intellectual fathers of French feminism, challenge Anglo-American 
philosophy of language. Is the logic that represents a supposedly neutral and 
objective truth really the expression of a parochial power? Is there in all language, 
even as it pretends to be most rational, a hidden writing of desire that expresses 
covertly sexual acts of desemination, penetration, fusion, desire? Is there at the 
very foundation of symbolic expression a passionate need transmuted to articu- 
late demand? These questions must be foreign to a philosophy of language 
focused on the supposedly desireless and intentionless language of science. Lacan 
and Derrida agree with philosophers such as Quine and Davidson that a system 
of signifiers can never be firmly anchored in any empirical reality, but go further 
to examine the original motivations behind such a system, arguing that represen- 
tation is an illusion motivated by desire. The point of language for Lacan is to 
construct a symbolic university where physical and emotional dependency on 
others and especially on the mother give way to the Law of the Father. Derrida 
sees a graphic transmutation of desire at work in the very constitution of linguis- 
tic meaning. 

Lacan returns to origins. If Yahweh, the Father, presents himself as an 
autonomous legislator of meanings, his replicas, actual men, were once depen- 
dent sons locked into fusional dependence on their mothers. In order to become 
human they must escape from this animal intersubjectivity by way of a fragile 
mirror effect in which a split occurs between a feeling, needing “me” and a 
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demanding linguistic “I.” This mirror-stage prepares the way for full symbolic 
functioning as the subject goes on to “enter” a rational language structured 
around phallic presence and “The Law of the Father.® 

Derrida also argues that there is an irrevocable break between animal expres- 
sion and human language. But although there is no direct link between passions 
and words, he resurrects the serpent’s graphic “trace” to deconstruct the hierar- 
chies of Lacan’s phallocentric rational discourse. In a kind of miming of the 
movements of an auto-erotic desire, meaning reverses (turns on, plays with 
itself). The surface order of grammar and rationality only cover up these neces- 
sarily pluralistic, ambivalent, and nonreferential sources of meaning that the 
practitioner of Derrida’s technique of deconstruction exposes with his textual 
penetrations, feints, seductions, deseminations.? 

Even though these reminders of the fragility of any rigid rational order offer 
no ultimate escape, they do raise the question of the relation between meaning, 
power, and desire. Lacan exposes logic as the power of the symbolic Father, if not 
of actual fathers. Derrida shows how a phallocentric symbolic order can only 
briefly armor itself against the anarchist vagarities of graphic spasms of desire. 
Power no longer resides only in a superficial choice of grammatical forms or of 
preconstituted speech strategies but pervades the very symbolic function itself. 
Passion is no longer safely relegated to poets and mystics but interrupts the order 
of all discourse, including philosophy and science. Nevertheless, neither Lacan 
nor Derrida offers any hope for a feminist linguistics. 

According to Lacan women can have no stable place in a symbolic order 
structured around phallic presence. Woman is less willing than man to give up 
regressive intersubjectivity to become a linguistic subject or “I” that objectifies 
and so symbolically controls objects of desire. Woman’s role is speechless, the 
mute revelation of what cannot be expressed. Women are even, he suggested, 
unable to express the truth of their own feminine situation.’ Although Derrida 
claimed to be the champion of the feminine in language against Lacan, his 
deconstruction, elegant if not tedious, is ultimately apolitical. Titillating, fun, 
naughty, it can do little to substantively relieve the anger and frustrated desires of 
women, excluded from political power, in danger from male violence, struggling 
to survive in a world of alien values. Whether there is no escape from the Law of 
the Father but only a realization of his clay feet, or whether we relieve the oppres- 
sion of rigid categorizations in an iconoclastic play with phallocentric texts, fem- 
inist causes are not advanced. Either women remain semi-articulate, retreating 
into the mystic resonance of Lacan’s female saints," or they talk on and on; 
“making their voices resonate throughout the corridors” of academia.’? In nei- 
ther case is there much hope of a practical result. The possibility has been ruled 
out of a moving, direct expression of feminine desire, of any sympathetic com- 
munication between women that could give them the power of a common cause, 
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of any power of words to tell a truth outside established concepts. What passes 
for communication is only possible when, according to Lacan, all submit to the 
Law of the Father, or when, according to Derrida, we spin out the threads of the 
text of another as if it were our own. The serpent has become only a dim memo- 
ry of intersubjectivity haunting the Father’s words, or, for Derrida, an anarchic 
writing that has lost its authentic voice. What it says remains unspeakable, 
unspeakable because there can be no symbolic expression outside Yahweh’s 
rational order, only psychotic reversion or temporary diversion. In neither case is 
there any possibility of a revolutionary feminist linguistics. 
In order to move towards such a linguistics, Héléne Cixous and Luce Irigaray 
must push poststructuralist analysis of language one step further. It is in this 
context that Cixous’s “écriture féminine” and Irigaray’s “parler-entre-elles” are of 
interest both as feminist strategy and as philosophy of language. In La Jeune Née 
Cixous calls for an escape from the oppositional hierarchies of reasoned, well- 
formed discourse. Like Lacan she points out the controlling contrast between 
male presence and female absence in foundational oppositions such as 
activity/passivity, sun/moon, culture/nature, day/night, rational/emotional.!3 But 
Cixous does not view these as universal semantic structures necessary in any 
symbolic expression, nor does she undermine the rational order of the texts in 
which they are found only to restore it again. Instead she notes that these opposi- 
tions are “couples.” In other words semantic structure mimics the human institu- 
tion of the male/female couple. Further, she notes that these contrasts are kept in 
place only with violence, as in the contrast between rich/poor, master/slave, civi- 
lized/primitive. Semantics is not a neutral analysis, it corresponds to power rela- 
tions in the real world, relations that are maintained by force, a force applied by 
grammarians, linguists, and philosophers, as well as by police and armies. 
Semantic well-formedness does not reflect the power of the symbolic Father, so 
much as the power of men to establish and enforce hierarchical relations. Behind 
Yahweh are the priests. It is they who warn the Hebrew women not to be unfaith- 
ful to Yahweh by worshipping other gods, forbid them to eat of the fruit of the 
Goddess Asherah’s sacred tree, and threaten punishment if they visit her shrines 
in the high leafy places. With this move away from the abstract authority of 
semantic categories to their grounding in the concrete power of men over 
women, the message of the serpent becomes more intelligible. The point is not 
willful disobedience to divine authority, but an invitation to express and gratify a 
natural desire for wisdom and immortality forbidden in a theology and meta- 
physics maintained by men. 

But how can this invitation be communicated? In her writing Cixous attempts 
to inaugurate a new kind of linguistic expression. The privileged medium for this 
expression is writing because speech situations are still dominated, according to 
Cixous, by the sexist constraints that prevent free expression. In a new “feminine” 
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writing, she returns to the rhythm and tone of the human voice, searching for a 
language that can “speak the body.”!4 Not only may feelings and emotions be 
directly expressed in such a language, but a speaker will be able to listen to others, 
and even to things, speaking themselves (Cixous 1980, 134ff). This project, as 
pursued in works such as Illa and Angst, might seem to place Cixous as a poet and 
not a philosopher. However, this is to ignore the radical thesis she holds. It is not 
that one should leave philosophers to their philosophizing and write poetry, but 
that a different kind of knowledge is possible and preferable. Expressive language, 
the language of desire, so long an embrassment to linguists and semanticists, can 
serve as a medium of discovery of truths. 

In Illa Cixous does not make a futile attempt to maneuver in the textual 
thicket of established theories on women; instead she listens to some other train 
of thought that might help her to escape conventional logic. She looks in the very 
graphic lines of a word on a page for a new insight. She resists the temptation to 
fit phenomena into preestablished categories. Classification is, for Cixous, a way 
to kill off the object of knowledge. She tries to get back to a fresh seeing that 
allows things to speak themselves and to impose their own rhythms on con- 
sciousness.!5 This requires an abandonment of Lacan’s masterful unitary “I.” 
Instead the writer/knower is shaken by, traversed by, vulnerable to, other views, 
other voices, other writings. The thinker does not marshall a defensive battery of 
arguments to buttress an increasingly entrenched position, but instead is an 
explorer, an undoer of simplistic logic. She does not edit or censor to reach a pre- 
set goal when a conceptual problem or tangle is encountered; she attempts to 
work through it in the medium of language, not to a truth already known, but to 
a truth yet to be discovered. Such a writing and knowledge is only possible if 
words can carry the expression of those who speak them. 

But is this sensuous explorative outpouring really the voice of the serpent, 
this passive speaking of the body traversed by other voices, other thoughts? Such 
an expression, for all the cathartic relief it may afford to the suffering oppressed, 
may not manage to tell a common truth, the truth that everyone knows but no 
one dares to say. The serpent does not speak a private language of the body nor 
does it give up its own voice, and what it says is immediately intelligible: You will 
not die if you break Yahweh’s commandment; he knows that if you eat of the 
fruit of this tree you will no longer be willing to obey because “you shall be like a 
god, knowing good and evil” (Genesis 3,4—5). The serpent does not cry out or 
writhe with pain or abandon rationality; with this simple statement, it reveals to 
Eve the truth of Yahweh’s bluff. 

Irigaray comes closer to a view of language that can accommodate such pas- 
sionate and powerful expression. In serpentine rebellion, she daringly interro- 
gates the priests, the philosophers, the psychoanalysts whose theories rationalize 
the subjection of women (Irigaray 1985). She listens to what male thinkers have 
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said; she mimics their tone, she questions, she amplifies what is only hinted at, 
filling in the blanks and significant silences. She listens between the lines for what 
is not said, spins out the meaning of what has been said. She attempts to under- 
stand not only what the male thinker wants her to understand, but probes the 
deeper motivations of his metaphysical pronouncements. Here rational dis- 
course functions in a new way, not as an ordered system of thought in which 
opponents may catch each other out in inconsistencies, but as a medium of 
exchange. When Irigaray teases out the incoherences, the sleights of hand, the 
ambivalence inherent in a text, it is not (as in Derridean deconstruction) the 
essential pluralism and disorder of the constitution of any linguistic meaning 
that is in question, but rather the complex ways that we deal with the tangle of 
emotions and thoughts and relationships that bind us to others. The point is not 
to illustrate a philosophical theory about language or to prove an opponent 
wrong, but to find the place where thought leaves itself open for the answer that 
might provide the exit to a new shared perspective. 

This requires a new view of and use of language. Language is not a neutral 
instrument that is used to state a variety of facts and arguments nor is style an 
embellishment that must be avoided in fact-stating language. What passes for 
factual objectivity often amounts to obsessive repetition. In a description that 
could easily be applied to much contemporary analytic philosophy, she describes 
the dangers: 


If we continue to speak the same language, we are going to reproduce the same 
story. Begin again the same stories . . . same discussions, same disputes, same dra- 
mas. Same attraction, same ruptures. Same difficulties, impossible to repair. 
Same... Same... Always the same (1977, 205). 


Such a language, Irigaray continues, passes over our bodies, our heads, loses itself 
and loses us. The same problems repeat themselves—other minds, reference, 
truth. Philosophy as a “theoretical discipline” becomes a skirmishing according 
to established rules (or in some recent formulations, a “play”) that has no direct 
bearing on the struggle between rich and poor, colonist and colonized, men and 
women.!© Turning back again and again on itself, philosophical theorization 
becomes increasingly complex and arcane until it is closed to everyone but a few 
intellectually adroit practitioners who are sufficiently insulated from reality to 
follow. Irigaray’s style, on the other hand, is likely to shock this orthodoxy. She 
comes to her subject as a feminist partisan, with a passionate interest in and 
complaint about the positions she discusses. She writes with a particular hearer 
or reader in mind. She pays attention to metaphor. She weaves elements from 
psychoanalysis, literature, and myth, producing a complexity bewildering to 
readers used to sequential linear argument. What she institutes is not a debate 
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but a dialogue. Although the participants in a dialogue may remain hostile, the 
point is not to declare a winner. Irigaray does not attempt to defeat or kill off the 
other’s point of view, but to reason with it, mirror it, cajole, and seduce it from 
its obdurate, self-interested rigidity. 

Again, however, there are some differences between Irigaray and the serpent. 
The serpent wastes no time in dialogue with Yahweh. It addresses itself directly to 
the woman, Eve. It is not interested in persuading or seducing the Father. The ser- 
pent communicates the truth to Eve, a truth no less communicable because it is 
forbidden. Cixous and Irigaray had to recover from their poststructuralist fathers 
not only the possibility of the expression of desire, but also the possibility of com- 
munication in language. For Lacan, what passes for communication is an accep- 
tance of the symbolic patriarchal authority that makes meaning possible; for 
Derrida, it is the license to spin out the text of another. In neither case do we pen- 
etrate to the thought or feeling of others through words or speak to them directly. 
At the same time, it is the possibility of such a communication and such an 
answering that both Irigaray and Cixous place as crucial for women’s liberation. 

Cixous, for example, begins with the desperation of a woman trapped in a 
language that dictates a certain constellation of meaning based on hierarchical 
family relations. Her struggle, however, is not always only to get beyond language 
to a mystical union between words and things. It is also to get past a “meta-lan- 
guage dominated by men, to a way of writing and speaking in which there can be 
an ‘endless circulation of desire’” Language can be a way to establish “a rapport 
with another so I pass in the other without trying to bring all to me” (1976, 15). 
The significant breakthrough of the woman in JIla comes when she reads these 
words written by the novelist Lispector: “I will write to you all that comes to my 
spirit with the least surveillance possible” (1980, 178). With this invitation to a 
free, frank communication, Cixous can now begin to speak. She can speak 
because there is someone to speak to, someone who will listen and understand. 
The mystical communion with things themselves has become the possibility of 
active listening and openness to another. 

Irigaray also sees the answer for women in an abandonment of sterile repeti- 
tive discourse for a “parler-entre-elles” The “merchandise” will begin to speak to 
each other.!’ This will cause a revolution in a cultural economy dominated by the 
exchange of women. The language that women will speak among themselves, 
however, must be different from the language theorized by philosophers of lan- 
guage. It will not be centered around rigid semantic structures. Instead the 
anchor points will be exactly those linguistic elements that semanticists and logi- 
cians neglect: the pronominal system of I’s, yous, hes, shes, and its that are the 
skeleton of linguistic interaction. In Passions Elémentaries, Irigaray constructs 
dialogue in which “T’s” and “yous” are put into moving relation. No longer is 
there one “I” whose suppression of any “you” is elided in anonymous assertion. 
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Irigaray’s “yous” and “I’s 
communication can move. 

Her coupling of tu/je points out the distinctive and crucial linguistic func- 
tioning of “you.” To say “you” is to establish a complex relation with an “I,” a rela- 
tionship that implies a degree of complicity and identity as well as difference. 
The license of this relationship allows one to speak for another, to say for a “you” 
what she (or he) cannot say for herself. The result is a plurality of meanings that 
cannot be reduced to unity. Instead, language serves as a medium of exchange 
that implies a common project of understanding and works to bring positions 
into relationship. The speaker may then escape from the sterile catgories an 
authoritarian “I” must presuppose as the basis for an illusory understanding. 

There are similarities between this “parler-entre-elles” and the communica- 
tion of the serpent. There is no fusional intimacy between the serpent and Eve in 
which each flows into the other; instead they both stay quite intact, speaking 
from different positions in the drama that unfolds. At the same time, the ser- 
pent’s tone implies that it will only say what Eve must already know although she 
may not be willing to admit it: Surely you realize that the Father’s threat is empty, 
that to act without his authority is not to die? In speaking to Eve, the serpent 
expresses her desire: And why not taste of the apple? Yahweh knows when you eat 
it your eyes will be open and he is jealous of that knowledge. Having listened to 
the serpent, Eve is now able to speak as well as to gratify and share her desire: “So 
when the woman saw that the tree was good for food, a delight for the eyes, and 
truly to be desired to make one wise, she ate of the tree, and gave it to Adam to 
eat” (Genesis 3,6). She and Adam are no longer automatons blindly repeating 
Yahweh's law. Their eyes are opened and they see where and who they are. For 
this communication the serpent does not become Eve, it finds her where she is. 
Cixous almost expresses it when she says we must pass into the other without 
destroying her. Irigaray almost expresses it when she returns to the nominal sys- 
tem in place of the magisterial “I” that masks itself in objective truth. Lacan’s “I” 
arranges objects around its own center, but Irigaray’s “I” is a “you” that an “I” can 
speak, an “I” that is already a “me” for “you” to understand. 

Nevertheless, some of Irigaray’s and Cixous’s poststructuralist inheritance has 
stood in the way of the full development of those promising new possibilities in 
theory of language. The tendency to criticize language itself (instead of the struc- 
turalist theories of language that claim, even by their own admission, only to pre- 
sent a theoretical ideal) has forced French feminists into the project of 
discovering another feminine language. This has in turn necessitated a removal 
from concrete confrontations (with oppressive orders conducted in “rational” 
language) and provoked the charge that Irigaray’s and Cixous’s approaches lead 
to feminist marginality and impotence. It has also hindered the development of 
an account of language adequate to the facts of linguistic expression and com- 
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munication. Related is the concern that this “other” language of Cixous and 
Irigaray is a mystic “women’s” language ratifying the sterotypic feminine charac- 
teristics of irrationality and emotionality. If, however, a feminist linguistics took 
as its project the attempt to encourage uses of language in which one could speak 
to and for another, that language need not constitute a marginalized women’s 
speech. 

Cixous and Irigaray also inherit from Lacan and Derrida a confinement in 
the “prison house” of western culture. They often share in the idealistic tendency 
of structuralist thought to ignore the historical/social specificity of language 
structures. Hellenic/Christian metaphysical and mythic categories, expressed in 
IndoEuropean grammars, become the structure of all possible thought. Once 
this is accepted, the only alternative is to return to preculture, to what is animal, 
bodily, hysterical, or even psychotic. If, however, not only the Law of the Father 
but also the mirroring substitutive functions described by both Lacan and 
Derrida are linked to the history and development of a historically specific way 
of life and thought, then other more promising and civilized alternatives may be 
available. 

Working through and beyond these problems must occupy the next genera- 
tion of feminist theorists. What they will discover about speakers and about the 
role language plays in both the maintenance and the overcoming of oppressive 
social structures must involve a new understanding of the interrelations between 
power, desire, and language. When philosophy of language and linguistics 
occlude these questions in the very theoretical foundations of their disciplines, 
the intentional force and power of language are hidden; cognitive science, the 
mechanization of institutional judgements, conservative educational practices 
that a logical approach to language supports, operate unchecked by any critical 
evaluation. 

What might be the prolegomena for a future feminist linguistics that would 
reopen questions of desire and power? First, such a linguistics would have to 
focus on the language we all speak to each other. There could be no question of 
carving out from the body of speech an artificial formal object of scientific 
research. For the description and analysis of the diversity of language, formaliza- 
tion would be a temporary but never totally adequate tool that must always give 
way before the facts of how we speak. This is not to say that linguistics should 
not take as its object technical languages, but it would study them as language, as 
human communication that is passionate and intentionally motivated, and that 
establishes certain kinds of relations between speakers. Technical language, just 
as informal speech, would not be understood apart from personal and political 
concerns. Those concerns would not be reduced to mere bodily sensations that 
incidently prefigure or traverse language, but would be validated as desire 
embodied in language and giving to language its force and meaning. 
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Second, a feminist linguistics must at the same time accommodate the fact 
that we are sometimes “imprisoned” in ways of thinking and speaking that are 
alien and not of our making. This is only an insolvable problem when desire is 
seen as solipsistic, when private “pulsions” or drives are seen to press hopelessly 
against the necessarily alienated Other of language. But this is to ignore the fact 
that desire, like language, has objects, objects that are not privately constructed 
but are framed out of our life together. This is not to say, however, that the 
objects of our desires are constructed by language. Instead they are constantly 
reworked by us, in each conversation between communicating speakers. As we 
speak to someone, the objects of our desire are remade for another. The point is 
not to attempt the impossible expression of a private inner self, but to speak to 
express what others can understand. This is not to restore Lacan’s anonymous 
Other that is language, but to establish an understanding with the other people 
with whom we work, live, and love. In these relationships, the symbolic struc- 
tures that imprison us can be reformed. 

The expression of such reformed desires implies a power different from 
Yahweh’s. It is not a power to ordain what people say or do, a power which must 
always be limited as long as subjects are in any way allowed the freedom to speak 
for themselves. Instead it is the power of another that comes when we succeed in 
speaking for her, in saying what she means. “So this is what you really mean,” said 
the serpent to Yahweh. “So this is what you understood,” said the serpent to Eve.. 
Eve may no longer be able to continue to be obedient when her legitimate desires 
are put into words. Even Yahweh, after the serpents resaying of his law, may be 
ashamed to continue to be a petty tyrant. ; 

Third, a feminist linguistics must not remove itself from the political power 
of language. Whether language is seen as “structure” or as the expression of pri- 
vate sensations, in both cases political action becomes problematic and a revolu- 
tionary language impossible to theorize. The grammatical and semantic 
structures that constitute Lacan’s Law of the Father impose a conservatism that 
despairs of deep change in sexist or racist categories. Saussure makes clear that in 
his structuralist view of language individuals cannot wilfully change grammar; 
grammatical structures do evolve, but according to linguistic laws (Saussure 
1966, 74). Alternately, if language is seen as expressing private sensation with the 
power to disrupt structures of meaning, this disruption cannot be constructive. 
It may break apart old truths, old hierarchies, but it cannot substitute any new 
values or forms of life. Julia Kristeva, also a prominent French language theorist, 
in her latest book (The Powers of Horror) is resigned to the fact that the symbolic 
order of the Father and the abjection of the Woman/Mother must always be rein- 
stituted. This despair, however, is the result of a linguistics that recognizes only 
alienated structures and its underside, private physiological sensation. In such a 
linguistics, either speech is the exercise of an absolute power against which only 
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diversionary tactics may be used, or the expression of an objectless libido that 
can never be satisfied. 

If, instead, language is seen as the constantly reworked shape of desires whose 
reworking constitutes our mutual power over each other—especially the power 
to understand each other—then language is the very substance of political 
action. Each time we speak, as long as we do not numbly repeat the words of 
those who legislate what is to be believed and said, as Eve seems inclined to do at 
the beginning of her talk with the serpent, then we must, as we speak, remake the 
terms on which we live with each other. It can’t be any other way. It is only in 
Yahweh’s mythic constitution of his godly power that the subject speaks only for 
himself. Even Yahweh always speaks, as we all do, for others, and his power over 
us is absolute only as long as we are silent. Even as Eve obediently repeats 
Yahweh’s orders, there is already in her repetition a new tone that indicates that 
the meaning of that order has changed. Even as she mouths his words, his laws 
begin to seem not an absolute theocracy, but a shallow admonition directed 
against the legitimate desires of his subjects for health, wisdom, and happiness. 

Fourth, a feminist linguistics would have to be focused on changing usage 
and not “timeless” structures. Language cannot be studied outside its social, eco- 
nomic, familial context. It cannot be separated from the historically situated 
desires and motivations that give it meaning. As part of its initial project, struc- 
turalism imposes on the researcher a distance from those desires; the linguist will 
study patterns that might be discernible if he and the object of his study were 
without desire, motivation, or location in space and time. In this ideal of scientif- 
ic objectivity, all that is left of language is a kind of fossil, the meaningless 
remains of actual living speech studied for formal patterns rather than as a clue 
to the life that once gave it shape. 

A feminist linguistics would point the way to a new kind of textual practice, 
in which the point is not to map the licit or illicit tracing of signifiers. Historic 
texts such as Genesis would be studied in context, situated in the desires of the 
Hebrew women for the comforts of Asherah worship, and in the intent of the 
priests to enforce fidelity to their imagined treaty with the war god Yahweh. 
Linguistics itself would have to be understood as a discourse rooted in desire.!8 
No pretension to the status of an objective metalanguage can elevate any mean- 
ingful account of language beyond intention and passion. Even a theory of lan- 
guage must admit to the intentions that make it understandable. 

The account of language currently popular among American philosophers, 
which is based on a semantics borrowed from mathematical logic and a cognitive 
science that assumes that the human brain is functionally equivalent to a com- 
puter, might be so questioned. Beneath the supposed founding question of this 
semantics—how can we devise a formal system that duplicates rational 
thought?—might be found another question: how can we mechanize thought so 
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that no personal intervention is necessary. The political advantages of such an 
achievement are obvious. Power to speak for others is asserted finally in a way 
that makes response impossible. It is no longer Yahweh who speaks by fiat, but 
the computer who tells us what we may and may not do. It would be the business 
of a feminist linguistics to uncover such desires and motivations in this and 
other philosophies of language. At the same time, accepting the paradoxes of 
reflexivity that have constantly marred the machinery of a logical anlaysis, it 
would have to remain conscious of and critical of its own motivations and 
desires. 

If part of that motivation could be tentatively stated as the desire to remove 
the constraints on our talk that keep in place unjust institutions, and to encour- 
age a freedom of speech that can institute new kinds of relations between women 
and men, this is not to say that any language can have absolute power. Silencing 
is always possible by force; repetition is often imposed by sanctions that we have 
no power to resist. The serpent, I am sure you are ready to remind me, was 
ground into the dust, was ordained as the enemy of women. Adam and Eve were 
condemned to their present roles as laborer and childbearer. But here is where 
the serpent might whisper again, “Didn’t you realize? Didn’t you understand that 
this was not a history?” Genesis is not a simple statement of fact. It is a cautionary 
tale. Yahweh does not have the absolute power he boasts of. The story itself shows 
it. There is another power in words that is not the power to legislate and threat- 
en. What power? The power to bring people to their and our desire. The power to 
enter into a resolute circle of mutual understanding against which repression 
must be blunted. The power to seduce our enemies. The power to reveal a simple 
obvious truth buried beneath layers of rationalization and technical jargon. It is 
this power that a feminist linguistics might try to describe and in describing 
make possible. 


NOTES 

1. See: Aristotle’s Politics 1:3-7, where the conceptual symmetry between man/woman, 
master/slave, mind/body, reason/emotion is used to support both natural slavery and 
the subjection of women to men; Thomas Aquinas, “On the First Man,” where 
Thomas adapts this Aristotelian scheme to Christian doctrine and uses the connec- 
tion between man and rationality to justify the separate creation of woman, Eve’s pre- 
fall subjection to the male head of the family, and the restriction of women to the 
work of generation; more recently, a semantics based on hierarchical oppositions for 
which the paradigm is male-female. See my “Inequalities of Semantic Structure,” for 
an account of the ways in which such a semantics supports and does not support the 
view that the deep structures of linguistic meaning are sexist. 

2. See, for example, the argument of Christine Fauré in “The Twilight of the Goddesses”; 
Catherine Clément’s criticism of Héléne Cixous’s feminist practice in “The Newly 
Born Woman’; Julia Kirsteva’s indictment of women’s writing in “La révolution du 
langage poétique,’ 614. 
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. Frege’s term was the “Farbung,” or coloring that had to be stripped off words to 
exhibit logical form. 

. This is the distinction that defines the subject matter of structural linguistics as laid 
down by its founder Ferdinand Saussure in his Course in General Linguistics. Speech, 
or “parole,” Saussure argued, is “many sided and heterogeneous; straddling several 
areas simultaneously—physical, physiological, psychological—it belongs both to the 
individual and to society; we cannot put it into any category of human facts, because 
we can't discover its unity” (9). Instead the linguist will study “la langue,” language as 
a “self-contained whole and a principle of classification.” This structure is not the 
function of speakers, but is “passively assimilated” (14). With this move, linguistics 
casts out of the province of its study the personal, passionate, and intentional sources 
of lingistic expression. 

. This is the innovation of recent speech act theory that grafts onto a logically struc- 
tured propositional core, a system of rules for the accomplishment of various speech 
acts. We may assert, propose, promise, command, etc., a proposition. John Searle, in 
his Speech Acts, faithfully repeats the logician Frege’s account of propositional mean- 
ing, but adds constitutive rules by which we do things with words. In this way propo- 
sitional truth remains cordoned off from use and even use is mapped out in rules that 
allow no room for personal expression or commitment. 

. This is the position of Julia Kristeva in her monumental study of The Revolution in 
Poetic Language. Kristeva distinguished symbolic language structures from semiotics, 
a prewriting of physiological drives that both prepares the way for language and 
remains as an energizing and disruptive force. See my critique of her linguistic dual- 
ism in “The Woman Clothed in the Sun: Julia Kristeva and the Escape to/from 
Language.” 

. Noam Chomsky was the innovator here, combining Saussurian linguistic methods 
with a rationalistic view of geometric competence. Transformational grammar 
derives rules by which a plurality of grammatical sentence forms can be generated 
from a propositional core, thus reconciling the variability of speech with the invari- 
ability of logical form. 

. There is no easy introduction to the very difficult often hermetic work of Jacques 
Lacan. Selections from his Ecrits have been translated (1977), and a selection from his 
writings on sexuality and love (including his seminar on love, Encore) is available in 
Feminine Sexuality (1982). Otherwise, summaries can be found in Alice Jardine’s 
recent Gynesis or in my Feminist Theory and the Philosophies of Man, Chapter 5, “The 
Limits of the Thinkable: Lacan’s Symbolic.” Although Lacan never makes very clear 
the sense in which the symbolic phallus and the Name of the Father are the basis for 
linguistic meaning, it seems to be related to the necessity for plus (phallic presence) 
and minus (phallic absence) features in semantics, and to patrilineality. 

. The foundational text for Derrida’s view of language and textual practice is his Of 
Grammatology (1976). 

. “There is only woman as excluded by the nature of things which is the nature of 
words, and it is necessary to say that if there is something of which they themselves 
complain at the moment it’s very much that—simply they don’t know what they say, 
that is all the difference between them and me” (Lacan 1976, 68). 

. See Lacan’s discussion of women’s mysticism in Encore (1975), especially “Dieu et la 
Jouissance de la Femme,” (61ff). 
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12. See Derrida: “it remains then, for us to speak, to make our voices resonate through- 
out the corridors in order to make up for the break-up of presence” (1973, 104). 

13. Cixous 1975, 115-6. Further evidence can be found in the fact that semanticists 
almost invariably illustrate component analysis of meaning with the example of 
family relations. Words like “mother,” “father,” “sister,” “brother, are taken as the 
model of the relations between component and word meaning as the constitutive 
components—male, female, parent, sibling—are factored out. A particular kind of 
family life becomes the model for the structure of linguistic meaning. 

14. The manifesto for this project is “The Laugh of the Medusa” (1976), where Cixous 
urges an “écriture féminine.” 

15. An example of such knowledge in the field of science might be the work of biologist 
Barbara McClintock as interpreted recently by the philosopher of science, Evelyn Fox 
Keller (1983). 

16. See Richard Rorty’s 1985 speech, “From Language to Logic to Play,” to the Interna- 
tional Congress of Philosophy in Mexico. Answering charges brought by Central 
American and South American philosophers that North American philosophy exer- 
cises a cultural imperialism, Rorty argued that philosophy should not be seen as a 
foundation for politics or be judged by its political implications, but should be 
engaged in as a kind of “experimental self-creation,” a kind of play that we should not 
expect to “rescue and redeem us” (Rorty 1985, 753). For an expansion of this view see 
his Mirror of Nature. 

17. See Irigaray’s “Des Marchandises Entre Elles” in This Sex (1981). 

18. Julia Kristeva’s interesting account of the “The Ethics of Linguistics,” in Desire in 
Language (1980, 23-35). 
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Chapter 18 


Other Tongues: Gender, Language, Sexuality 
and the Politics of Location 


Carole Boyce Davies 


It’s not everything you can talk, but... 
<4 T° not everything you can talk,” the Caribbean women of my childhood 
would say even as they expressed their feelings around difficult life situa- 
tions. My godmother would bustle in from a distant town, knowing that in our 
female-centered household there was space to cry, to talk about difficult marital 
situations, about having made a terrible choice of a mate, that there was no pos- 
sible way of leaving with seven children or leaving seven children with an abu- 
sive, alcoholic husband. “It’s not everything you can talk, Maccomay,! but...” 
became a formula or a code for talk even as it negated complete expression of 
feelings and of pain. The placement of the conjunction, “but,” after the negation 
of the possibility of full speech signalled a determination to articulate, to chal- 
lenge, to reveal, to share. For the word but is more than a conjunction, it is also a 
subtle mark of opposition. 

The statement “it’s not everything you can talk. locates the ways in which 
speech for the dispossessed is received, for it also identifies its opposite: it’s not 
everything people will hear. The ways in which certain forms of speech are 
erased, the way in which the “rational discourse” of the dominant culture (as in 
senate speech or parliamentary language) reverses itself, expropriates certain 
forms of speech, discredits critical speech for political necessity. “It’s not every- 
thing you can talk” is the pretext of Spivak’s assertion on the impossibility of the 
subaltern woman’s speech to be fully articulated or represented given all the 
already embedded constructions and “spoken-fors.” Yet the full version, “It’s not 
everything you can talk,. . .” with the ellipsis, challenges that very construction of 
nonspeech.? Instead it recognizes safe spaces where Black woman’s speech can be 
heard. A certain kind of opposition and reopening is represented in the conjunc- 
tion “but” and the elliptical space that signals the speech outside of the closure 
suggested by “It’s not everything you can talk.” It is this “excess,” the “supplement,” 
the “left-over” that is always there that I want to activate in my understanding of 
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“other tongues.” It is also the contradiction embedded in the very formulation of 
the sentence that I want to address, feeling already that in the desire to do so, the 
possibility escapes me. I would want to assert unequivocally, however, that what 
in the mainstream culture is deployed as the definition of specific identities has 
no meaning until the “other tongues” have spoken. “Meaning continues to 
unfold, so to speak, beyond the arbitrary closure,” Stuart Hall asserts in an 
insightful discussion.3 

It is this tension between articulation and aphasia, between the limitations of 
spoken language and the possibility of expression, between space for certain 
forms of talk, and lack of space for Black women’s speech, the location between 
the public and the private, that some Black women writers address. My titling of 
these assertions of speech, between the speaking and not-speaking space, as 
“other tongues” locates speech within the context of gender, identity, sexuality 
and the politics of location. For it is location which allows one to speak or not 
speak, to be affirmed in one’s speech or rejected, to be heard or censored. 

The politics of location brings forward a whole host of identifications and 
associations around concepts of place, placement, displacement; location, dis- 
location; memberment, dis-memberment; citizenship, alienness; boundaries, 
barriers, transportations; peripheries, cores and centers. It is about positionality 
in geographic, historical, social, economic, educational terms. It is about posi- 
tionality in society based on class, gender, sexuality, age, income. It is also about 
relationality and the ways in which one is able to access, mediate or reposition 
oneself, or pass into other spaces given certain other circumstances. 

Audre Lorde, for example, identifies the “mythical norm” in society which 
assigns authority to certain people based on certain qualities that Euro-American 
society gives value to, i.e., one is valued if one is white, thin, male, young, hetero- 
sexual, Christian and financially secure. Yet, we already know that each of these 
categories of authority can be destabilized, or enhanced, by an oppositional posi- 
tioning, i.e., one has less value if one is fat, Black, female, old, homosexual, etc. 
We are therefore talking of one’s physical and social space, but also the opposi- 
tions embedded in each identity when we talk of positionality or location. 
Following Lorde a bit further, 


Those of us who stand outside that power often identify one way in which we are 
different, and we assume that to be the primary cause of all oppression, forgetting 
other distortions around difference, some of which we ourselves may be practis- 
sig d 

ing. 


One’s location may therefore be a site of creativity and rememory; explo- 
ration, challenge, instability. Or it may be a site of further repression. But posi- 
tionality assumes not necessarily fixity, but movement: “there is no fixed subject 
except by repression.” Trinh Minh-ha talks as well of “re-departure: the pain and 
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the frustration of having to live a difference that has no name and too many 
names already.”6 

Trans-lations, trans-locations, trans-formations, migrations are also impli- 
cated as resistance to fixity. In Stuart Hall’s words, “boundaries of difference are 
continually repositioned in relation to different points of reference”’ —place, 
time, history, different questions. Further, even among the “marginal, the under- 
developed, the periphery, the “Other” ... we do not stand in the same relation of 
“otherness” to the metropolitan centres. Each has negotiated its economic, politi- 
cal and cultural dependency differently.” Examination of the whole process of 
location as recreation allows us to identify sites of resistance. The interesting 
thinking which is taking place on the “politics of location” provides the space for 
developing new theoretical approaches which challenge traditional verities, 
methodologies, assumptions, arguments. Thus they expand the epistemological 
bases which have limited our ability to explore the cultural texts in which we are 
implicated. These in turn produce what can be identified as a “new space, an area 
of transformation and change where we can no longer accept a factual or natural 
account of history and culture, nor simply seek to retrieve a hidden authentic 
identity.” Further, we can “begin to unravel the ordering and structuring of dom- 
inant cultural codes so that we may better utilize the locations we occupy as sites 
of resistance—spaces where critical positioning, or a process of identification, 
articulation and representation can occur.”? 

bell hooks asserts “a radical standpoint, perspective position. The politics of 
location necessarily calls those of us who would participate in the formation of 
counterhegemonic practice to identify the spaces where we begin the process of 
revision.”!° It is in this context of resistance that I examine the works of two 
women writers, Marlene Philip and Jamaica Kincaid, who challenge definitions 
of space and location by their writing presence. I propose to work with two basic 
formulations of language: first, Demythologizing the Power of the Tongue; and, 
second, Repositioning of Women in/and Language. These writers offer ways of 
resisting the “othering” and “silencing” installed in the dominant discourses. 


DEMYTHOLOGIZING THE POWER OF THE TONGUE 


Ah don’t mean to bother wid tellin’ em nothin, Pheoby. "Taint worth de trouble. 
You can tell °em what Ah say if you wants to. Dat’s just de same as me ’cause mah 
tongue is in mah friend’s mouf. 

—Zora Neale Hurston, Their Eyes Were Watching God'! 


The epigraph from Hurston with which I begin again captures some of the 
dynamics of language, place, sexuality and identity which are expressed in the 
demythologizing of the tongue. Janie, after three failed marriages of varying types, 
returns alone with the speculations of the community surrounding her. “Ah don't 
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mean to bother wid tellin’ em nothin” restates my opening Caribbean women’s 
assertion, “It’s not everything you can talk, but. . ..” because the text itself speaks out 
of that silence which her resistance to talking to the community indicates. The 
narrative which Janie gives to Pheoby becomes the speech after Janie’s closure, the 
closure which itself opens. It is speech which is located in the context of female 
identification, a created female space, and their shared discursive power. Hurston 
demythologizes the power of the tongue, of language, by having Janie locate her 
tongue in her friend’s mouth. This “mah tongue is in mah friend’s mouf,” is as 
much itself a critique of heterosexuality as it is the privileging of language, as it isa 
recognition of how articulations for the dispossessed can take place. 

In a similar move, Jamaica Kincaid in “The Tongue,” in Lucy, begins her 
demystification of the tongue with “At fourteen I had discovered that a tongue 
had no real taste.”!? It is a deliberate link of the tongue to sexuality and not to 
language exclusively, but also to language. In other words, what is all this anxiety 
of the tongue? It is an organ like others, of speech, of pleasure, of stimulation. “As 
I was sucking away, I was thinking, Taste is not the thing to seek out in a tongue; 
how it makes you feel—that is the thing” (p. 44). The tongue is eventually linked 
to pleasure. And in the rest of the discussion of the tongue, Kincaid pursues a 
variety of ways in which the tongue gives feeling, does not have flavor, reminds 
her of “cow’s tongue” which some people eat. She also pursues the sensuality of 
its stimulations: the appropriate and inappropriate responses to tongues on 
cheeks, necks, breasts. 

Significantly, the entire text and this piece on “The Tongue” is a studied cri- 
tique of white, middle-class, suburban manners. It is also a critique of her moth- 
er as a representation of all she resents in female subordination and male 
privilege. It is also an identification of imperialism as visible in the material prac- 
tices of uncritical, white, middle- and upper-class behaviors: “Like her, all of the 
members of this organization were well off but they made no connection 
between their comforts and the decline of the world that lay before them.”!5 
Kincaid makes these leaps and links as she pursues all of these questions in her 
examination of this white family/white privilege/male dominance. And just as 
she begins the text talking about adolescent tongue-suckings, she ends with a 
more mature sexuality with another man, an informed traveller who was able to 
see difference: his “[w]here in the West Indies are you from?”!4 which asks for 
specificity as it assumes the Columban error, opposes the “So you are from the 
islands?” (p. 56) of Dinah and other white women who are friends of the family 
and who perceive her only as “the girl” But she is not overwhelmed by Hugh. 

The insertion of her friend Peggy in the text challenges a number of the 
heterosexual assumptions of the families around them. Peggy is the loner, the 
best friend, the one who also repudiates her family. Significantly, our narrator 
ends her affair with Hugh as she reflects on all the other tongues: 
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We were so disappointed that we went back to my room and smoked marijuana 
and kissed each other until we were exhausted and fell asleep. Her tongue was nar- 
row and pointed and soft. And that was how I said goodbye to Hugh, my arms and 
legs wrapped tightly around him, my tongue in his mouth, thinking of all the peo- 
ple I had held in this way.!5 


I believe that Kincaid offers Peggy as another possibility in the text. In this 
way she offers a critique of patriarchal assumptions and a commentary on het- 
erosexuality at the level of readership and societal normatives. This she had simi- 
larly effected in her novel Annie John.!6 On one occasion, after choosing to spend 
the night with a man she had just met, she and Peggy quarrelled about her choice 
and her objectification as island girl by Paul. A number of gaps and silences con- 
cerning her relationship with Peggy are offered at this point: 


I had never chosen the company of a man over her. I had never chosen anyone 
over her.... I immediately imagined our separately going over the life of our 
friendship, and all the affection and all the wonderful moments in it coming to a 
sharp end. I made no reply.!” 


Immediately following this scene, the next memory she brings forward is of a 
little girl, Myrna, in her neighborhood who was sexually molested by Mr 
Thomas, a fisherman, an otherwise respectable man. It seems a deliberate demys- 
tification of the fisherman of Caribbean literature and mythology and a critique 
of her own choices in relationships. For she remembers herself as a little girl who 
wondered how come Mr Thomas had not done the same thing to her too. Her 
friend Myrna’s story, which occupies this portion of the text, is one of sexual 
abuse, adolescent sexuality and dangerous adventure which comes close to per- 
sonal tragedy. And this our narrator links again to Paul, the man she spends the 
night with as: “And so it was that hands I would come to know very well—Paul’s 
hands, moving about in the fish tank—reminded me of some other hands lost 
forever in a warm sea” (p. 109). The juxtaposition of the Peggy relationship here 
makes the point clear. 


Because Peggy and I were now not getting along, we naturally started to talk about 
finding an apartment in which we would live together. It was an old story: two 
people are in love, and then just at the moment they fall out of love, they decide to 
marry. (p. 109) 


Kincaid’s linked critique of heterosexuality and of language is a long way 
from the anxiety over language and decolonization of the African and 
Caribbean male writer. The struggle over language which is central to African 
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and Caribbean male letters pursues in myriad ways questions of which language 
in which to write. (This I summarize as: Oh God! This tongue is not mine. It 
gives me hell and angers me but I cannot part with it.) These struggles over lan- 
guage and colonized male anguish are located in all the discourses around 
Caliban of Shakespeare’s Tempest and the responses by Césaire, Lamming, 
Brathwaite, Retamar and others. Still, different options and analyses which cen- 
trally locate gender have been offered by Abena Busia’s “Silencing Sycorax. On 
African Colonial Discourse and the Unvoiced Female,”!® and Sylvia Wynter’s 
“Beyond Miranda’s Meanings. Un/Silencing the ‘Demonic Ground’ of Caliban’s 
‘Woman’”!? both offer critiques of the erasure and silencing of the “native 
woman.” 

The dismantling of the colonial anxiety over language is best reflected by 
Ngugi wa Thiong’o, who begins his Decolonising the Mind. The Politics of 
Language in African Literature?° with the statement: 


This book ... is my farewell to English as a vehicle for any of my writings. From 
now on it is Gikuyu and Kiswahili all the way. However, I hope that through the 
age old medium of translation I shall be able to continue dialogue with all. (p. xiv) 


The rest of the Ngugi text examines some of the historical movements, argu- 
ments and issues in the use of language in African literatures. In the Caribbean, 
the question of language for the male writers also has a long history, culminating 
in Brathwaite’s History of the Voice? in which he defines “nation language” as 


the kind of English spoken by the people who were brought to the Caribbean, not 
the official English now, but the language of slaves and labourers, the servants who 
were brought in by the conquistadores. Finally we have the remnants of ancestral 
languages still persisting in the Caribbean. (p. 5-6) 


It is an important exploration of submerged languages in the Caribbean, an 
assertion that nation language is that which ignores the pentameter of European 
language, that underground language which was constantly “transforming itself 
into new forms.” My assertion is that, for Caribbean women writers like Jamaica 
Kincaid, the assumptions about language are already embedded textually. Thus, 
the theory comes, not from the externalized exploration of what is taking place 
with language, but from the very deconstruction of the meaning of “tongues” 
and taste and language and ultimately of self. 

Marlene Philip, in “Discourse on the Logic of Language,”*? pursues this 
examination within the text of the poem itself. The entire series of poems 
becomes an answer to the questions: “what is language? what is English? what is 
speech?” 
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English 
is my mother tongue 
A mother tongue is not 
not a foreign lan lan lang 
language 
l/anguish 
anguish 
—a foreign anguish. (p. 56) 


The stutter over land and language also speaks its opposite about English being a 
mother tongue in which one has fluency. Yet it is the poet’s mother tongue. The 
link to the maternal and speech is made deliberately in the myth of birth, speech, 
language and mother-daughter transferral of the power of speech which occu- 
pies the outer left margin of the text once we turn the text around. The accompa- 
nying edicts about the erasure of native speech and the textbook-like definition 
of Broca and Wernicke of the right brain/left brain and its controls of the func- 
tions of language, line up with English and “father tongue,” “a foreign language,” 
and “not a mother tongue” (p. 56). 

It is in between the assertion that English is both/and that the writing exists, 
that the normalizing of the tongue and the acceptance that for English to work 
the writer has to recognize that in it she will have to be “dumb, dumb-tongued, 
dub-tongued, damn dumb tongue,” for English is “another tongue.” It is simulta- 
neously an entreaty for the return of the mother tongue in the midst of this 
anguish and a reduction and dismemberment of language as in parsing. And it is 
here that the “tongue” takes on the other, the critique of dominance, the father 
tongue with a variety of riffs which camouflage as they assert a female identifica- 
tion around the issue of tongues: “tongue, mothertongue/tongue mother/tongue 
me/mothertongue me/mother me touch me/with the tongue of your/lan lan lan 
language/l/anguish anguish/english is a foreign anguish.” 

Abena Busia, in her “Caliban” poem, ends “I speak this dispossession/in the 
language of the master.”?4 Afua Cooper titles her latest collection of poetry, 
Memories Have Tongue,?> in which the title poem speaks to a grandmother who 
claims she has bad memory but who nevertheless articulates all the significant 
events in her life. A related advance on this position is captured in Grace 
Nichols’s epilogue to her book I Is a Long Memoried Woman.?6 


I have crossed an ocean 
I have lost my tongue 
From the root of the old 
one 

a new one has sprung 
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And Jennifer Rahim, a young Trinidadian poet, in her first book of poems, 
Mothers are not the Only Linguists and Other Poems, devotes two sections to 
issues of speech, exploring in the rest of the collection themes such as departure, 
revolution, travel and home.” One can see no colonial agony at all here; rather a 
statement of migration, of loss of one language, but a recognition of a new mode 
of discourse, a new language, new birth. It is significant that Grace Nichols’s 
poem in particular would serve as the basis for Frances Anne Solomon's’ film 
which in turn becomes an independent text, incorporating language, dance, art, 
the technology of film. In this way, then, the poetic text moves out of the written 
to the oral, the performative, the filmic. 

In “Declension and the Logic of Language,” Marlene Nourbese Philip offers 
multiple choice questions with all the correct answers which further make the 
point about the multiple choices between the tongue, the penis, about what the 
tongue is in man. The empowered nature of the tongue and of speech and its 
link often to phallic mastery has to be deconstructed. In particular, when women 
use the tongue, then, it gets removed from its primary male identifications. 

An intertextual reading of Lucy with She Tries Her Tongue further clarifies dif- 
ficult questions of language and migration that have continued to haunt theo- 
rists of decolonization. These along with other discourses on speech articulate 
the demystification of the tongue that is so central to finding a voice.?? How does 
one really speak? Philip asserts rhetorically: through the anatomical organs of 
speech, through the cultural histories embedded in a “mother tongue,” through 
an oppressive force; through all of these in their collectivity and multiplicity. 
Philip’s “The Absence of Writing or How I Almost Became a Spy,’ which also 
introduces She Tries Her Tongue, offers a forward-thinking exploration of lan- 
guage which says that: 


Subversion of the language has already taken place. Much more must now be 
attempted. If we accept that some of the earlier premises, that at the heart of the 
language lies the image, metaphorical and otherwise, and that to the artist falls the 
task of articulating and presenting this image to the people, then the attack must 
be made where any true change is ever possible, at the heart of language, the 


image and the simultaneous naming of it.3° 


REPOSITIONING WOMEN IN/AND LANGUAGE 


My past was my mother; I could hear her voice, and she spoke to me not in 
English or the French patois that she sometimes spoke, or in any language that 
needed help from the tongue; she spoke to me in language anyone female could 
understand. And I was undeniably that—female. Oh it was a laugh for I had spent 
so much time saying I did not want to be like my mother that I missed the whole 
story: I was not like my mother—I was my mother.31 
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In an article entitled “The Politics of Language. Beyond the Gender Principle” 
Nelly Furman” articulates some issues around women and language which I find 
helpful. She asserts that “not only are we born into language which molds us, but 
any knowledge of the world which we experience is itself also articulated in lan- 
guage.” Margaret Homans, in Bearing the Word and her introductory chapter, 
“Representation, Reproduction and Women’s Place in Language,” offers an 
important intervention into the Lacanian conception of the place of the phallus 
as interrupter in the mother-child dyad: 


For a daughter, sexual difference and the difference that underlies the functioning 
of the symbolic order are not the same in the way that they are for a son. The 
daughter discovers that she is the same as her mother and different from her 
father, so her relationship to her mother contradicts, rather than reinforces (as in 
the case of the son), the dependence of the symbolic order on the absence of the 
mother.... The daughter might seem to desire the mother as much as does the 
son, so that the law would be as meaningful for the daughter as it is for the son. 
But because difference does not open up between her and her mother in the same 
way that it does between mother and son, the daughter does not experience desire 
in the Lacanian sense, that is as differentiated from a preoedipal merging with the 
mother,*4 


Homans continues that this alternative understanding has consequences for 
daughters and the ways “women re-write the story of language.”35 

Still, the assumption in much of Lacanian reference, out of which the 
Homans discussion revises the earlier French feminist l’écriture feminine rewrit- 
ings of some of the Lacanian positions on language, still has the function of priv- 
ileging the phallus which I reject on principle. Cecilia Konchar Farr, in “Her 
Mother's Language,” suggests that “by treating Lacanian language acquisition 
theory as a cultural model, we escape the oppression of its linguistic determinism 
and disrupt (and eventually destroy) its phallocentric foundation.”36 Konchar 
Farr would opt instead for identifying the multiplicity of languages which she 
sees in women’s writing. 

Writing by Black women, I think, offers ways of viewing speech as it links 
with storytelling and performance as I suggested earlier. Leslie Marmon Silko, in 
“Language and Literature from a Pueblo Indian Perspective,” identifies the spider 
web as a conceptual model for articulating and arriving at meanings. This 
approach to story-telling has paradigmatic and cosmological affinity with the 
“web” as sign in Caribbean and African mythologies. Meaning is constructed out 
of multiplicity of voices and positions: “As with the web, the structure emerges as 
it is made and you must simply listen and trust, as the Pueblo do, that meaning 
will be made.”37 
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Kincaid, in the extract which begins this section, seems to be articulating 
some of the principles of the “silenced female talk,” or “unheard mother-daugh- 
ter language” as well as its suppression in a variety of languages. Thus she inter- 
weaves stories of the mother within the narrative of Lucy’s life. The play between 
the articulation of language, silence and other modes of expression weaves its 
way through women’s writing. It seems to me that writers like Kincaid and Philip 
are in many ways attempting to access these various forms of language, the 
presymbolic language or “literalizations,” the possibilities of the performative 
embedded in the language which move outwardly beyond any closures. As, sig- 
nificantly, Grace Nicholos’s poem is an “epilogue” which nevertheless opens, so 
Kincaid’s narrator walks around with letters from her mother all unopened 
which suggests an interrupted, surface communication, but also a more signifi- 
cant cultural and personal conjunction. The mother, then, stands as the figure of 
dispossession in patriarchal culture, but also the figure of language and articula- 
tion. Of the unopened letters, she says, 


I thought of opening the letters, not to read them but to burn them at the four 
corners and send them back to her unread. It was an act I had read somewhere of 
one lover rejecting another, but I could not trust myself to go too near them. I 
knew that if I read only one, I would die from longing for her.38 


The repositioning of women in language occurs when we reverse, interrupt or 
dismantle the cultural mythologies which position women in language in nega- 
tive ways; when we challenge how the feminine in language is addressed. It may 
therefore include reducing the language to its barest and most elemental, or it 
may access other modes of articulating or even other languages. The language 
reduced to its barest, most elemental, “literalizes” at every turn. Mae Henderson, 
in “Speaking in Tongues. Dialogics, Dialectics and the Black Woman Writer’s 
Literary Tradition,”>? offers another intervention which revises the previous 
intervention by Homans through the relocating of Black women’s speech. She 
argues instead for an 


internal dialogue with the plural aspects of self that constitute the matrix of black 
women’s writing. The interlocutory character of black women’s writings is, thus, 
not only a consequence of a dialogic relationship with an imaginary or general- 
ized “Other,” but a dialogue with aspects of “otherness” within the self. The com- 
plex situation of the black woman as not only the “Other” of the Same, but also 
the “other” of the other(s) implies, as we shall see, a relationship of difference and 
identification with the “other(s).” (p. 18) 


This phenomenon accounts for the. multiple ways of voicing that reside in Black 
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women’s textualities. They range from the presymbolic “baby talk” of the mother 
tongue, to an understanding of the complex references of mother tongue, to an 
understanding of the complex references of mother tongue in African and Native 
American contexts, to the politically challenging critical speech which “talks 
back” (hooks)*° and all of the other modes in which gestures, expressions, lan- 
guage are voiced. 

So, in “Universal Grammar,” Marlene Philip goes into the structures of lan- 
guage to pull out again a more definite response, taking Lorde’s identification of 
the mythical norm and calling it for what it is: an alliance to dominance, destruc- 
tion and violence, thus challenging its authority: 


Man is 
The tall man is 
The tall, blond man is 
The tall, blond, blue-eyed man is 
The tall, blond, blue-eyed, white-skinned man is 
The tall, blond, blue-eyed, white-skinned man is 
shooting (p. 63) 


an elephant 

a native 

a wild animal 

a Black 

a woman 

a child 
somewhere?! 


A significant version of a theory of language‘ is therefore embedded in the 
poetry of Marlene Philip and, as I am finding, in a significant amount of creative 
work by Black women writers. They offer ways of reading a range of signifying 
practices which give voice to material and historical specificities of Black female 
experiences. The words name, stand alone, relate, reduce themselves and build as 
they speak critically, signify, oppose dominance. Philip seems to be effecting a 
similar process in her exercises in parsing. So, in “The Question of Language is 
the Answer to Power,” she says, in “Lessons for the Voice,” 


word it off 

speech it off 

word in my word 
word in your word 

I going word my word 
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language... .* 


In each case, she engages in a series of dismantlings of meaning, language, using 
dictionary formulations which question themselves, reproducing the lessons of 
grammar with her examples. Thus she subverts received meaning, rewriting cate- 
chisms and other Eurocentric patriarchal texts such as the Anglican prayer book, 
which she calls The Book of unCommon Prayer, and the litany for communion 
which asks unquestioning self-negation and submission to an unknown father- 
figure, which ends, a 


Is it in the nature of God to forgive himself — 
For his sin? (p. 95) 
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uestions about the notion of “woman” have become central to feminist and 
O)irratea postfeminist thinking. It is quite common to hear feminists 
argue that we ought to give up the notion of gender in favour of a multiplicity of 
identities. However, accepting this fragmentation seems to lead to political paral- 
ysis. How could feminist movements continue a struggle to end women’s oppres- 
sion if the meaningfulness of the concept “woman” is called into doubt?2 It was 
not long ago that feminists started questioning the universality of theories and 
concepts which are part of the intellectual tradition of the West. Their research 
showed that a hidden male bias operated in this tradition. Their work made it 
possible, for the first time, to ask questions such as “whose reason?” “whose sci- 
ence?” “whose language?” The research of these feminists, whom I call gender 
theorists,’ relied on the idea that it is possible to employ the notion of “woman” 
as a useful analytic category. However, the utility of such a category has now been 
questioned; it is argued that it is both essentially embedded in misogynist dis- 
course and conducive to exclusionary practices. There is no doubt, I believe, that 
the history of the notion of “woman” is embedded in misogyny and that, even 
within feminist thinking, it has been instrumental in the exclusion of certain- 
groups. However, I also believe that the concept has sometimes been usefully 
employed in some emancipatory projects and that, furthermore, the negative 
history of a concept does not always constitute sufficient grounds for excluding 
the possibility of future progressive use of that concept. 

In this chapter I would like to consider this issue from the perspective of lan- 
guage. From this perspective one understands the position of gender theorists as 
saying that the meanings of some words, such as “reason,” present a gender bias. 
In the first section of this chapter I look at how, according to these theorists, 
words can have a gendered meaning, and discuss some of the criticisms their 
position has rightly received. In the second and third sections I provide an 
account which is not, I hope, open to the same kind of criticisms. In the fourth 
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section I show how my account can be applied to the meaning of the word 
“woman” itself. I argue that this account shows how it is possible to continue 
talking about woman without being committed to any form of essentialism. 
Finally, I would like to mention some of the consequences that the position pre- 
sented in this chapter has for epistemology. 

What results from this project is an argument for the usefulness of the notion 
of “gender” as a theoretical category. However, in this as in every other case, the 
usefulness of a concept will depend on the purpose of the enquiry. Therefore, I 
do not claim that gender is always a useful notion, but only that it is useful in 
some projects. In the context of this essay, I argue that it is useful for understand- 
ing how meanings and concepts are produced. I take it for granted that gender is 
a concept grounded in social relations. No one is a woman outside the frame- 
work of relations that constitute a society. However, it is not clear how the 
grounding in social relations of the concept of gender is to be understood. In 
some sense one could read this chapter as attempting to provide a partial answer 
to this question. 


zation of white middle-class women. There are good reasons for criticizing some 
of the existing accounts of oppression that use the notion of “gender” as an ana- 
lytic category. It is true that at least some of these accounts look at the ways in 
which white middle-class women have been marginalized and use their results to 
explain the plight of all women. 

More recently, however, the criticisms that this practice has attracted have 
taken a new epistemological turn. These criticisms are embodied in an epistemo- 
logical position that Bordo has called gender scepticism. It is “a new scepticism 
about the use of gender as an analytic category” (Bordo 1990: 135). Gender scep- 
tics claim that racist, heterosexist and classist biases are part of the logic of the 
concept of gender. In other words, they claim that it is conceptually impossible to 
use the notion of gender without engaging in exclusionary practices. They hold 
that, if one is attentive to differences of ethnic origin, sexual orientation and 
class, the notion of gender disintegrates into fragments and cannot be employed 
any more as a useful category. 

Both gender theorists and their feminist critics adopt the view that there are 
no universal standards or norms with an objective and transcendental existence. 
Instead, they hold that normative concepts are to be viewed as historically and 
culturally embedded in communities and social practices. Some gender theorists 
provide an explicit interpretation of how normative concepts are embedded in 
social practice. According to them, normative concepts are descriptions of those 
values, actions and claims which are endorsed by the tradition. They take central 
normative concepts to express male values because they codify the endorsement 
of practices whose endorsement is also codified by the norms regulating mas- 
culinity. An account of the gendered character of concepts along these lines has 


THE GENDER THEORISTS’ APPROACH TO GENDER AND MEANINGS 

In the late 1970s and early 1980s many feminists found the notion of “gender” to 
be a useful tool for uncovering previously hidden aspects of the history and cul- 
ture of our society (see for example Chodorow 1978 and Keller 1985, among 
others). These gender theorists argue that the exclusion of women in society is 
deeper and subtler than a mere suppression of the voices of past women from the 
official canons of various disciplines. They claim that theories and concepts 
which are presented to us as universal and transhistorically valid embody male 


biases. That, if one studies these theories and concepts using gender as an analyt- some initial attraction. However, as various critics have shown, this kind of 
ic tool, one discovers that the supposedly universal concepts and theories are, in account cannot do the work that it is supposed to do. 
fact, gendered concepts and theories. Gender theorists focus their analysis on First of all, as Fraser and Nicholson notice, these thinkers “have continued to 
normative concepts such as reason, science and knowledge. These concepts are theorize in terms of a putatively unitary, primary, culturally universal type of 
shorthands for clusters of judgements about, for example, how one ought to activity associated with women, generally an activity conceived as domestic and 
think, collect data in a laboratory and formulate hypotheses. Normative con- located in the family” (Fraser and Nicholson 1990: 29). Fraser and Nicholson 
cepts, then, express values and embody ideals. The central insight of gender theo- rightly claim that such theorizing, which assumes a certain cross-cultural stabili- 
rists is that these concepts which are used to prescribe and evaluate behaviour do ty in facts about gender, is not substantiated by evidence (31). Another problem 
not express universal values and ideals but male ones. with gender theorists’ accounts is that they assume that it is possible to neatly 
In the late 1980s feminist thinkers started criticizing gender theorists for separate social facts about gender from facts about race, class and sexual orienta- 
making mistakes similar to those made by the male theorists they criticized. tion. But, as Spelman writes, 
Spelman, for example, claims that the “dominant western feminist thought has 
taken the experiences of white middle-class women to be representative of, If it were possible to isolate a woman's “womanness” from her racial identity, then 
indeed normative for, the experiences of all women” (Spelman 1990: ix). Gender we should have no trouble imagining that had I been Black I could have had just 
theorists are thus accused of working with a notion that, whilst it presents itself the same understanding of myself as a woman as I in fact do.... To rehearse this 


as being universally applicable to all women, is at most adequate as a characteri- imaginary situation is to expose its utter bizarreness.... It is thus evident that 
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thinking about a person’s identity as made up of neatly distinguishable “parts” 
may be very misleading. (Spelman 1990: 135-6) 


According to their critics, gender theorists fail because they assume cross-cul- 
tural stability and separability of facts about gender. But, they continue, it is only 
in virtue of these assumptions that gender theorists can make those generaliza- 
tions about gender that allow them to talk about gendered concepts. According 
to their critics, this move hides the fact that their generalizations embody racial, 
classist and heterosexist biases. 


LANGUAGE 

Gender theorists and their critics share two assumptions about the logic of nor- 
mative concepts. The first assumption is that claims about the gendered charac- 
ter of meaning must be descriptions of the uses of certain terms, and, specifically, 
descriptions that bring to light how these uses are related to facts about gender. 
Thus, they assume that claims about meanings explain how words are used. The 
second but closely related assumption is that normative concepts function as 
descriptions of the endorsements of a society. That is, this is an analysis that 
attempts to explain concepts as determined by past usage. Both gender theorists 
and their critics, for example, assume that “reason” is a term that describes the 
ways of thinking endorsed by society and that when we talk about the meaning 
of the word “reason” we are describing how the word is used. 

I question both assumptions. One of the main problems with an account of 
normativity like the one offered both by gender theorists and their critics is that 
it does not allow the possibility of disagreement from within a community and 
its conceptual schema. This is an account which declares a priori that concepts 
with an oppressive history must be abandoned since they cannot be put to pro- 
gressive use. I believe that any account with such consequences cannot be ade- 
quate. Wittgenstein, and more recently Brandom and Lance,° have developed an 
account of meaning and normativity that avoids these problems. I shall not 
defend here the theoretical adequacy of their account, since they have already 
done so better than I ever could. Instead, I limit myself to a presentation of the 
account followed by a brief outline of its advantages over other competitors. 

According to the account I endorse, understanding concepts is understanding 
their practical social significance. The practical social significance of concepts is 
given in terms of the significance of the claims they figure in. The significance of 
claims is not to be understood in terms of their truth-conditions, but in terms of 
their inferential-justificatory role, that is, in terms of their justificatory condi- 
tions and of their inferential relations to other linguistic and nonlinguistic 
expressions. Hence, the content of expressions is to be explained in terms of their 
role in a linguistic practice. The inferential-justificatory role of kinds of expres- 
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sions can also be understood as indicating the purpose for having expressions of 
that kind in the language. Applying this approach to normative expressions one 
discovers that their purpose is not that of describing anything, not even what the 
society endorses. Rather, their purpose is that of proposals about how we ought 
to proceed from here. That is, normative expressions function either as emenda- 
tions of current linguistic or nonlinguistic practices or as endorsements of the 
status quo. Hence, if I say that one ought to do x, I make an assertion whose pur- 
pose is not to describe anything. Its purpose is to influence the evolution of 
ongoing practices (Lance 1992: 12). 

Normative assertions have an inferential-justificatory role in linguistic prac- 
tice. This role can be seen as constituted of two aspects: commitment and entitle- 
ment. This is so because in making an assertion we are undertaking a 
commitment to respond to certain appropriate challenges. Furthermore, if we 
succeed in discharging such responsibility, we gain an entitlement to that asser- 
tion. For example, abolitionists who asserted that one ought not to enslave peo- 
ple undertook the commitment to respond to those challenges which relied on 
the permissibility of slavery in society. Abolitionists gained entitlement to their 
assertion by answering to those challenges, and thereby discharging their respon- 
sibility. These dimensions of responsibility and authority constitute the inferen- 
tial-justificatory role of the assertion. 

The next point to notice is that, according to Wittgenstein, meaning is not 
use, but correct use.® That is, to make a claim about the meaning of a certain 
word is to make a claim about how the word ought to be used, it is not to 
describe how the word is used. Meaning claims, then, are normative claims. For 
example, consider the following claim: “‘Strega’ in Italian means witch” This is a 
claim about how one ought to use the Italian word “strega.” When I make that 
assertion, I am undertaking the commitment to justify the claim, and, if I suc- 
ceed, my claim becomes epistemically authoritative, since I will become entitled 
to reassert that claim, to use it as a premise in an argument and to license others 
to assert it or to use it in arguments. Meaning-claims then do not perform any 
explanatory role; their purpose in language is that of prescribing emendations or 
preservations of current practices. In particular, their function is not that of 
describing the inferential-justificatory role of any linguistic expression. That is, 
they do not explain the content of an expression. Instead, meaning-claims are 
proposals about emendation or preservation of the roles of expressions; these 
claims become prescriptive, if one is entitled to make them. As proposals for 
influencing the evolution of ongoing practices, meaning-claims are grounded in 
social practices. 

My interpretation of this grounding, however, is different from the one 
offered by gender theorists. When I say that normativity is rooted in social prac- 
tice, I do not mean that normative claims are about objective features of com- 
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mon usage. Since I endorse the account I have described above, I reject the view 
accepted by gender theorists that normative words describe the values endorsed 
by a society. Furthermore, I reject the view according to which to say _ mean- 
ings are gendered is to describe how words are used and show that this use pre- 
sents a gender bias. Instead, I suggest that normative words have a certain 
inferential-justificatory role and a prescriptive function. Furthermore, Thold that 
to make claims about the meanings of words is to engage in an evaluation of the 
linguistic practice. There are various aspects of this account of normativity in 
general, and of meaning in particular, that make it different from other accounts. 
First, it rejects a transcendental view of normativity, but it ee rejects a rela- 
tivist view according to which what ought to be done is determined by past prac- 
tice. Instead, it suggests that we view normative claims as based upon practice in 
so far as normativity emerges from the game of undertaking commitments and 
gaining entitlements. Thus, it views normative claims as vehicles for proposing 
how our practices should go on in the future. In particular, it views claims about 
meaning as means for saying how we should use words in the future. Similarly, 
one level up, the account suggests that we understand epistemic norms as arising 
out of our justificatory practices. Thus, there are no absolute norms about what 
counts as a valid argument or what counts as evidence for a claim. Instead, mak- 
ing a claim about epistemological norms is to advance a proposal about how we 
ought to reason in the future. Second, the account advances a view of content as 
determined by inferential and justificatory relations between linguistic and non- 
linguistic acts. Thus, it radically departs from the traditional western view that 
content is a matter of representation. Third, according to this account, emenda- 
tions of linguistic use are made by gaining entitlement to assert certain claims, 
where gaining such entitlement depends on discharging a certain commitment. 
Thus, since how well one performs in all these tasks depends on many political 
factors, the account partly explains how the political structure of a society 
causally influences which linguistic practices are available within that society. 
Fourth, the account puts epistemology at the centre of language. It is by means of 
a certain epistemic game that claims about meaning perform their role. So i 
epistemic game will influence which kinds of meanings are produced by a certain 


society. 


MEANINGS AND GENDER: A DIFFERENT APPROACH 

According to the approach I have outlined above there are two eet ce of 
enquiry concerning the content of normative words such as “reason,” and 
“knowledge.” On the one hand, one can attempt to explain their content by look- 
ing at the inferential-explanatory role these words have in current practice, and 
at how this role is shaped by social facts. Presumably, to engage in this project is 
to provide a sociological theory of linguistic practice. On the other hand, one can 
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use these concepts in subversive ways. That is, one can attempt in various ways to 
change the inferential-justificatory role of these concepts. One of these ways is by 
means of making claims about the meaning of these concepts. What results from 
this is that whilst it might be true that gender is not a useful sociological catego- 
ry, it does not follow that it cannot be useful when trying to influence the cre- 
ation of new meanings in a certain society. As I see it, to ask whether a certain 
notion has a gendered meaning does not consist in describing certain features of 
that meaning and showing that those features are grounded in objective social 
facts about gender. Rather, since meaning-claims are normative claims, to ask 
that question is already to engage in one kind of evaluation of those concepts. A 
similar point can be made by saying that to claim correctly that the meaning of a 
certain term is gendered is not to point out gendered features of that meaning 
which were already there. Rather it is mainly a matter of changing the inferential- 
justificatory role of that concept. It is a matter of influencing the evolution of our 
social practice concerning the use of certain terms. 
To influence changes in the usage of words and claims is particularly impor- 
tant when those terms and claims are themselves normative claims. Normative 
claims, I hold, function as proposals about how to develop many of our social 
practices, €.g., practices concerning the production of knowledge. Normative 
claims, thus, if endorsed by a community, license individuals to do certain 
things; they function as premises to practical inferences. It is important to evalu- 
ate those actions which are licensed by normative claims, and ask whether these 
actions should be allowed. If we conclude that they shouldn't, then it is impor- 
tant to modify the normative claim that licenses doing them. One way of modi- 
fying these claims is by arguing that the way in which the claims are used is not 
the way in which they should be used. To argue in this way is to make a statement 
about the meaning of those claims. In particular, to argue that a certain norma- 
tive concept has a gendered meaning is to claim that the way in which it is used 
is, at least in part, a way in which it ought not to be used because of reasons that 
have something to do with gender. For example, the Cartesian concept of Reason 
embodies judgements about how one ought to think. Because of this, it func- 
tions as a premise for practical inferences about how to do something—namely, 
thinking. The adoption of this concept is justified on the basis of its leading to 
results that are good from a cognitive point of view, and on the basis of its pre- 
scribing ways of thinking in which everybody can think. To claim that this con- 
cept is gendered is to hold that we ought to change at least some uses of the 
concept. Such a claim is justified by pointing out that the inferential-justificatory 
role of the concept contains contradictions with regard to the issue of gender. In 
Particular, this concept is used to license practices that exclude at least some 
women, whilst its justification requires the impossibility of such exclusions. 
Hence, there are epistemic reasons for claiming that how this concept is used is 
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not how it should be used. In other words, there are reasons for claiming that the 
community is wrong about the meaning of the term in question and for suggest- 
ing ways in which the term ought to be used. In this example, those reasons are 
provided by the internally contradictory structure of the inferential-justificatory 
role of this term.” 

The advantages of viewing content in terms of an inferential-justificatory 
role, and meaning-claims as proposals for the emendations of practices, are vari- 
ous. First, it suggests that meanings are not things which one either totally adopts 
or completely rejects. Rather, meanings are always corrigible and modifiable. 
Hence, a concept with an oppressive history can be given future progressive uses. 
For example, saying that reason is male does not require that one rejects reason 
tout court, rather it entails that one rejects some of the claims about how one 
ought to think which are licensed by the traditional concept. Second, it claims 
that the contents of normative terms and assertions are given by the role these 
expressions play in a framework of justifications and practical inferences. Hence, 
the actions these expressions license are, in part, constitutive of their content. 
Therefore, when one talks about the meanings of these expressions—i.e., when 
one evaluates whether they are used as they ought to be—one ought to consider 
whether the actions licensed are consistent both with the justifications provided 
for that usage, and with those epistemic norms, available to the community, 
which are not at the time under scrutiny. What results from these claims is that 
the social practices instituted by normative expressions are viewed not as a result 
of the application of these concepts, but as constitutive in part of the concepts 
themselves. Furthermore, these claims entail that there are epistemic reasons why 
some of the social and political implications of the uses of expressions are crucial 
to an evaluation of the role of these expressions in linguistic practice. Finally, the 
account suggests that when we use the notion of gender in meaning-claims, we 
are trying to modify some aspects of important concepts by allowing new infer- 
ences to be made, new evidential standards to be created. 

I believe that it is because claiming that meanings are gendered opens up a 
new conceptual schema, makes new ways of thinking possible, that for so many 
of us reading the works of gender theorists has been an illuminating and liberat- 
ing experience. The account I am encouraging you to adopt views the creation of 
new meanings as part of a game of giving and asking for reasons, a game that all 
people have engaged in, albeit from different positions of power. It is important 
not to forget the role played by past women in this game. For example, as 
Atherton (1993) argues in “Cartesian reason and gendered reason,” seventeenth- 
century French philosophers Mary Astell and Damaris Masham employed the 
Cartesian account of reason to claim rationality for women. Their employment 
of this notion is subversive since they both reject the view, held by Descartes, that 
reason encompasses only one way of reasoning. Furthermore, they claim that 
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reason should not be understood in terms of transcendence from the senses, but 
as that on which the proper functioning of emotions is dependent (Atherton 
1993: 27-31). To some extent their work, even if it is mainly forgotten, has con- 
tributed to the formation of some of the inferential aspects of the concept of rea- 
son. 

The fact that more of these analyses, at least along the lines of class, sexual 
orientation and race, are needed, does not prima facie undermine the utility of a 
gender-analysis because the latter does not depend on the preexistence of facts 
about gender. However, some critics have held that using the concept of gender 
always involves endorsing heterosexist biases. A criticism along these lines is pro- 
vided by Butler, who claims: 


The internal coherence or unity of either gender, man or woman... requires both 
a stable and oppositional heterosexuality. That institutional heterosexuality both 
requires and produces the univocity of each of the gendered terms that constitute 
the limit of gendered possibilities within an oppositional, binary gender system. 
(Butler 1990: 22) 


This is a criticism of a different kind from those traditionally raised against gen- 
der theorists. Whilst those were criticisms about the empirical adequacy of gen- 
der as a sociological category, this is a criticism about gender as a normative 
concept which is taken to be inherently heterosexist. Wondering whether Butler’s 


criticism is correct requires us to move from thinking about gender and meaning 
to thinking about the meanings of gender. 


THE MEANINGS OF GENDER 

When we ask whether there are women we might mean different things by that 
question. Even if “woman” is understood as expressing a social concept—that is, 
a concept whose meaningful use presupposes the existence of a certain set of 
social relations—there remain ambiguities about the ontological status of the 
concept. Thus, some people have held that there are some intrinsic characteris- 
tics, such as being a caring person, that are essential to being a woman. Others 
have rejected essentialism and endorsed a position according to which there are 
no intrinsic properties that are essential to being a woman. For example, accord- 
ing to Alcoff, “woman” is a concept that must be characterized as a family of rela- 
tions rather than as a set of intrinsic attributes (Alcoff 1989: 323). 

What is common to all these accounts of “woman” is that they all take the 
normative notion of “woman” to be descriptive of a set of social facts or rela- 
tions. However, there is plenty of empirical evidence to show that there are no 
suitable isolated social facts or relations which provide the basis for those attrib- 
utes or relevantly similar relations constitutive of woman. Hence, it appears that 
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“woman” has no characterizable content and no reference. One can read much of 
the postmodern criticisms of the notion of “woman” as saying that such a notion 
is not descriptively adequate. Spelman, for example, says: 


And if we examine the use of “woman” in particular contexts, then we might be 
encouraged to ask when descriptions of what-it-is-to-be-a-woman really are 
descriptions of what-it-is-to-be-a-woman-in-culture-X or subculture-Y. Being a 
woman, as we surely know by now from cross-cultural studies, is something that 
is constructed by societies and differs from one society to another. 

(Spelman 1990: 136) 


Spelman is not the only example of this kind of criticism; other thinkers have 
complained that because the notion of “woman” imposes unity over an empirical 
plurality, it must be rejected as inadequate (see Flax 1990: 56 and Fraser and 
Nicholson 1990: 35). 

These criticisms take “woman” to be a notion that describes arrangements of 
social relations. However, as we all know too well, “woman” is primarily a nor- 
mative notion, a notion which summarizes a cluster of judgements about how 
one ought to behave, judgements that have acquired prescriptive force in many 
societies. We might agree that, because “woman” is neither a natural nor a social 
kind of term, it cannot be usefully employed as a transcultural sociological cate- 
gory. However, this agreement does not provide an answer to the feminist ques- 
tion concerning “woman.” It is certainly important to realize that “woman” is a 
normative notion and that, as such, it is not a description of any facts. In other 
words, there are no facts or relations, not even social ones, which constitute 
somebody’s being a woman. In so far as postmodernists have made this latter 
claim, their criticisms of the notion of “woman” have been extremely helpful. 

Where at least some of these critics have gone astray is in the derivation from 
their insight of the claim that the notion of “woman” is fictional. To discover that 
there are no facts about being a woman should not be taken as showing that there 
is no meaningful notion of “woman,” but only as showing that the point of having 
the concept is not that of describing anybody. The way in which “woman” is used 
is as a concept that licenses inferences about how one ought to be and behave. 

One can certainly attempt to provide a description of how the concept is 
used; to do so is to attempt a sociological account of various linguistic and non- 
linguistic practices. This is a legitimate enquiry, but it is one that does not allow 
any generalizations along the lines of gender. There is, I believe, already enough 
empirical evidence to show that there is no significant overlap between the ways 
in which the concept has been used in different times and cultures. However, it is 
also legitimate to give an account of how the concept of woman ought to be 
used. The latter is an account of the meaning of “woman.” When we do so, we 
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provide proposals about where to go from here; these are proposals for the 
emendation of current practice. To propose emendations is to attempt giving to 
“woman” a different inferential-justificatory role. I believe that it is important 
that feminists contribute to the construction of new uses for the concept of 
“woman,” instead of abandoning the concept altogether. 

There are political reasons for wanting to appropriate the notion of “woman” 
It is useful that those people to whom the concept is taken to apply are those who 
take charge of the claims about how the concept ought to be used, and about 
which normative judgements it ought to license. This is the strategy adopted 


_ with positive political effects by some other minority groups. For example, the 


word “queer,” which was originally used as an insult, has been appropriated by 
homo-affectionally-oriented people. By adopting that word, they have attempted 
to claim for themselves the right to decide how that word ought to be used. Thus, 
they are striving to change the meaning of the word. 

There are also epistemological reasons for a feminist analysis of the meaning 
of “woman.” The way in which this word is used is full of contradictions and ten- 
sions which justify the claim that the word ought to be used in different ways. 
Above all, this is a notion which gender theorists would say has a gendered 
meaning. It has a gendered meaning, they would say, because it expresses male 
biases about how we ought to be. It is, therefore important to expose the contra- 
dictions present in the concept of “woman,” to analyse why they have been 
ignored and to propose how the concept ought to be used. 

Tam not suggesting here that feminists should legislate and impose on every- 
body their own proposal about how the word “woman” ought to be used. The 
meaning of “woman” is a matter of negotiation, something that can be developed 
in many and unforeseeable ways. It might also be the case that at some future 
point our practices will have developed in such a way that this concept will lose - 
its purpose in the language. For the time being, however, the concept of “woman” 
could be a useful instrument of social critique if, after having exposed its norma- 
tive content, we take charge of deciding how it should and should not be used. I 
would like to return to Butler’s claim that the concept of “woman” is inherently 
heterosexist. I think she is right in so far as she is pointing out that this concept is 
used in a way that prescribes heterosexuality. However, she is mistaken if she 
thinks that because of this we must stop using the notion of “woman” Instead, 
we must expose the oppressive uses of “woman,” and provide arguments for the 
claim that these uses must be abandoned. Feminists, I believe, must not abandon 
woman, they must make her anew in many different coexisting ways. 


EPISTEMOLOGICAL REFLECTIONS 
Let me conclude with a brief reflection on epistemology. The central notions of 
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epistemology are normative notions like “knowledge,” “justification” and “reason.” 
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These are notions that embody epistemic norms. Many feminists have produced 
important critiques of the ways in which these concepts have been used in tradi- 
tional western philosophy. They have criticized those who view these notions as 
embodying universally valid standards. These criticisms are certainly correct. 
More recently, however, some feminist and nonfeminist thinkers have opted for 
abandoning these concepts altogether, and settling for a time and culture-specific 
description of current practices. Rorty, for example, seems to hold that “there is 
nothing to be said about either truth or rationality apart from descriptions of the 
familiar procedures of justification which a given society—ours—uses in one or 
another area of inquiry” (Rorty 1991: 23). It should be clear that I think that 
Rorty is wrong in thinking that normative concepts are entirely explained by 
current practices. I think that he is terribly mistaken in saying that what is justi- 
fied is what our culture takes to be justified, and then using this claim to reject 
epistemology altogether. 

Instead, I believe that we ought to engage in the epistemic game of giving and 
asking for reasons. Epistemology is neither a matter of describing transcendental 
norms nor of describing current practices; rather, it consists in advancing and 
defending proposals for how to develop our epistemic practices. In a sense, we 
make up epistemology as we go along since there are no unrevisable standards. 
Epistemology, then, is a practice; it is something we do. What we do, when we do 
epistemology, is create new norms. Feminists should not abandon this normative 
enterprise in favour of describing current practices; what we should do is engage 
in the production of new and progressive epistemic norms. 


NOTES 
1. An earlier version of this chapter was presented at the Society for Women in 

Philosophy (SWIP) conference on Gender and Language held at Warwick in March 

1993. I would like to thank Kathleen Lennon for helpful comments. 

This dilemma is sharply presented by Alcoff (1989: 295-326). 

I borrow this term from Bordo (1990). 

I do not want to be taken as implying that whilst gender is a social concept, sex is a 

natural one. I believe, instead, that the concept of sex should also receive a social 

analysis, one which is closely connected to, but separable from, an analysis of the 

notion of “gender.” For a similar claim, see Haslanger (1993: 117). 

5. See Wittgenstein (1968), Brandom (1983), Lance (1990 and 1992). 

6. See Wittgenstein (1968: 99, 289). This point was brought to my attention by Lance 
(1992: 1). 

7. However, reasons of other kinds can also be used as evidence that how a word is used 
is not how it should be used. Furthermore, since even the usage of the notion of “evi- 
dence” is subject to emendations, it is also possible to challenge the epistemic stan- 
dards on the basis of which a certain claim is taken to be evidence for another claim. 
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Part VI 
Philosophy of Mind/Body 


he traditional field of philosophy of mind has centered on a cluster of prob- 

lems within metaphysics and theory of knowledge. Some philosophers dis- 
cuss the concept of a person, personal identity, the categories of mind and body, 
or the problem of “other minds.” Others focus on the notion of consciousness, 
mental phenomena, and “lived experience.” Throughout traditional discussions 
of these and related topics, there has been an expression of value hierarchies, 
especially assigning higher value to mind than to body. Even the traditional des- 
ignation “philosophy of mind” reflects the predominance of the mental in this 
field. We revise that designation here. Traditional philosophy assigns greater 
value to mind at the same time it identifies man with mind and woman with 
body. Thus the dichotomies of mind/body and man/woman further serve to 
devalue women. 

Feminist theorists, along with postmodernists such as Derrida, seek to decon- 
struct such binary opposition. As feminist philosophers formulate problems in 
the philosophy of mind, they do so in ways that prioritize women and focus on 
women’s experiences. They present alternative accounts of personhood, ways of 
conceiving persons that do not dichotomize mind and body or separate the per- 
son from her body. And in discussing the problem of personal identity, feminists 
address the implications of differences among women in regard to race, class, 
age, ethnicity, sexuality, and other dimensions. This focus is reflected not only in 
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essays in this section, but also in the related essays in Metaphysics that concern 
free will, identity, and the self. 

Feminists also focus on the body as a contested site—both of sexual differ- 
ence and of differences among women. Consider the sex/gender distinction, for 
example. The distinction between biological sex and socially constructed gender 
has been fruitful and influential for feminist theory. Resonating with Simone de 
Beauvoir’s dictum that one is not born but rather becomes a woman, the 
sex/gender distinction permits an account of the ways that femininity is con- 
structed or that the human body takes on a gendered form. However, while 
accepting the notion that the natural body assumes meaning only within an his- 
torical context, some feminists criticize the sex/gender distinction for permitting 
bifurcation between body and mind. Another concern is that the sex/gender dis- 
tinction does not adequately conceptualize the complexity of sexual difference. 
And, of course, bodies are not merely gendered but are also the contested sites of 
race, ethnicity, class, sexuality, and so on. The essays in this section represent a 
range of feminist accounts of female embodiment. 

Judith Butler develops the insight that gender is imitation or representation 
based on repetition. But it is not imitation of an original: “there is no original,” 
she asserts. Gender is performatively constituted. It is the effect of the imperson- 
ation of an ideal that is positioned as “origin” through repetition. Both hetero- 
sexuality and homosexuality are constructed through performance, she claims; 
one does not copy the other, but both are copies of copies. Butler thus destabi- 
lizes the categories of gender and sexual identity and makes way for a lesbian or 
gay identity that can encompass many differences. 

The bodies of women have been the subject of much recent feminist philo- 
sophical attention. Susan Bordo claims that the social manipulation of the 
female body is central to the maintenance of power relations between men and 
women. Bordo designates three axes of convergence of women’s bodies and cul- 
tural constructions: dualism, control, and gender/power. She cites anorexia ner- 
vosa as a paradigm case of these convergences. The dualism of western thought 
sets up the opposition of body/mind with body functioning as disruptive. 
According to Bordo, dualism is characteristic of the negative attitude of the 
anorexic toward her body. Bordo relates the control of the will over the body to 
the anorectic’s severe regime of diet and exercise. This mastery syndrome, she 
claims, resonates with themes of perfectionism in western thought. Reminding 
us that anorectics are overwhelmingly women, Bordo connects the gender/power 
axis to fear of the female self. According to her analysis, the anorexic experiences 
the female self as lacking; her body becomes the site of this denial. 

Maria Lugones relates the theory of personal identity to the problem of dif- 
ferences among women. Expressed as “world”-traveling, she writes of under- 
standing another woman’s world through loving perception instead of with an 
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arrogant eye. A “world,” according to Lugones, is a real inhabited place—a life, 
not a utopia. As an outsider, she shifts from being one person to being another 
when she travels into the mainstream world. “Being at ease” in a world is being a 
fluent speaker, happy, bonded, with a shared history in that “world.” The shift in 
her person when she is at ease in a world explains why she can have characteris- 
tics such as playfulness in one world, but not in another where she is an outsider. 


Chapter 20 


Imitation and Gender Insubordination! 


Judith Butler 


So what is this divided being introduced into language through gender? It is an 
impossible being, it is a being that does not exist, an ontological joke. 
—Monique Wittig? 


Beyond physical repetition and the psychical or metaphysical repetition, is there 
an ontological repetition?. .. This ultimate repetition, this ultimate theatre, gathers 
everything in a certain way; and in another way, it destroys everything; and in yet 
another way, it selects from everything. 

—Gilles Deleuze? 


TO THEORIZE AS A LESBIAN? 
A: first I considered writing a different sort of essay, one with a philosophical 
tone: the “being” of being homosexual. The prospect of being anything, even 
for pay, has always produced in me a certain anxiety, for “to be” gay, “to be” les- 
bian seems to be more than a simple injunction to become who or what I already 
am. And in no way does it settle the anxiety for me to say that this is “part” of 
what I am. To write or speak as a lesbian appears a paradoxical appearance of this 
“I,” one which feels neither true nor false. For it is a production, usually in 
response to a request, to come out or write in the name of an identity which, 
once produced, sometimes functions as a politically efficacious phantasm. I’m 
not at ease with “lesbian theories, gay theories,” for as I've argued elsewhere,* 
identity categories tend to be instruments of regulatory regimes, whether as the 
normalizing categories of oppressive structures or as the rallying points for a lib- 
eratory contestation of that very oppression. This is not to say that I will not 
appear at political occasions under the sign of lesbian, but that I would like to 
have it permanently unclear what precisely that sign signifies. So it is unclear 
how it is that I can contribute to this book and appear under its title, for it 
announces a set of terms that I propose to contest. One risk I take is to be recolo- 
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nized by the sign under which I write, and so it is this risk that I seek to thema- 
tize. To propose that the invocation of identity is always a risk does not imply 
that resistance to it is always or only symptomatic of a self-inflicted homophobia. 
Indeed, a Foucaultian perspective might argue that the affirmation of “homosex- 
uality” is itself an extension of a homophobic discourse. And yet “discourse,” he 
writes on the same page, “can be both an instrument and an effect of power, but 
also a hindrance, a stumbling-block, a point of resistance and a starting point for 
an opposing strategy.”> 

So I am skeptical about how the “I” is determined as it operates under the 
title of the lesbian sign, and I am no more comfortable with its homophobic 
determination than with those normative definitions offered by other members 
of the “gay or lesbian community” Pm permanently troubled by identity cate- 
gories, consider them to be invariable stumbling-blocks, and understand them, 
even promote them, as sites of necessary trouble. In fact, if the category were to 
offer no trouble, it would cease to be interesting to me: it is precisely the pleasure 
produced by the instability of those categories which sustains the various erotic 
practices that make me a candidate for the category to begin with. To install 
myself within the terms of an identity category would be to turn against the sex- 
uality that the category purports to describe; and this might be true for any iden- 
tity category which seeks to control the very eroticism that it claims to describe 
and authorize, much less “liberate.” 

And what’s worse, I do not understand the notion of “theory,” and am hardly 
interested in being cast as its defender, much less in being signified as part of an 
elite gay/lesbian theory crowd that seeks to establish the legitimacy and domesti- 
cation of gay/lesbian studies within the academy. Is there a pregiven distinction 
between theory, politics, culture, media? How do those divisions operate to quell 
a certain intertextual writing that might well generate wholly different epistemic 
maps? But I am writing here now: is it too late? Can this writing, can any writing, 
refuse the terms by which it is appropriated even as, to some extent, that very 
colonizing discourse enables or produces this stumbling block, this resistance? 
How do I relate the paradoxical situation of this dependency and refusal? 

If the political task is to show that theory is never merely theoria, in the sense 
of disengaged contemplation, and to insist that it is fully political (phronesis or 
even praxis), then why not simply call this operation politics, or some necessary 
permutation of it? 

I have begun with confessions of trepidation and a series of disclaimers, but 
perhaps it will become clear that disclaiming, which is no simple activity, will be 
what I have to offer as a form of affirmative resistance to a certain regulatory 
operation of homophobia. The discourse of “coming out” has clearly served its 
purposes, but what are its risks? And here I am not speaking of unemployment 
or public attack or violence, which are quite clearly and widely on the increase 
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against those who are perceived as “out” whether or not of their own design. Is 
the “subject” who is “out” free of its subjection and finally in the clear? Or could 
it be that the subjection that subjectivates the gay or lesbian subject in some ways 
continues to oppress, or oppresses most insidiously, once “outness” is claimed? 
What or who is it that is “out,” made manifest and fully disclosed, when and if I 
reveal myself as lesbian? What is it that is now known, anything? What remains 
permanently concealed by the very linguistic act that offers up the promise of a 
transparent revelation of sexuality? Can sexuality even remain sexuality once it 
submits to a criterion of transparency and disclosure, or does it perhaps cease to 
be sexuality precisely when the semblance of full explicitness is achieved?6 Is sex- 
uality of any kind even possible without that opacity designated by the uncon- 
scious, which means simply that the conscious “I” who would reveal its sexuality 
is perhaps the last to know the meaning of what it says? 

To claim that this is what I am is to suggest a provisional totalization of this 
“I” But if the I can so determine itself, then that which it excludes in order to 
make that determination remains constitutive of the determination itself. In 
other words, such a statement presupposes that the “I” exceeds its determination, 
and even produces that very excess in and by the act which seeks to exhaust the 
semantic field of that “I.” In the act which would disclose the true and full con- 
tent of that “I,” a certain radical concealment is thereby produced. For it is always 
finally unclear what is meant by invoking the lesbian-signifer, since its significa- 
tion is always to some degree out of one’s control, but also because its specificity 
can only be demarcated by exclusions that return to disrupt its claim to coher- 
ence. What, if anything, can lesbians be said to share? And who will decide this 
question, and in the name of whom? If I claim to be a lesbian, I “come out” only 
to produce a new and different “closet.” The “you” to whom I come out now has 
access to a different region of opacity. Indeed, the locus of opacity has simply 
shifted: before, you did not know whether I “am,” but now you do not know what 
that means, which is to say that the copula is empty, that it cannot be substituted 
for with a set of descriptions.” And perhaps that is a situation to be valued. 
Conventionally, one comes out of the closet (and yet, how often is it the case that 
we are “outed” when we are young and without resources?); so we are out of the 
closet, but into what? what new unbounded spatiality? the room, the den, the 
attic, the basement, the house, the bar, the university, some new enclosure whose 
door, like Kafka’s door, produces the expectation of a fresh air and a light of illu- 
mination that never arrives? Curiously, it is the figure of the closet that produces 
this expectation, and which guarantees its dissatisfaction. For being “out” always 
depends to some extent on being “in”; it gains its meaning only within that 
polarity. Hence, being “out” must produce the closet again and again in order to 
maintain itself as “out.” In this sense, outness can only produce a new opacity; 
and the closet produces the promise of a disclosure that can, by definition, never 
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come. Is this infinite postponement of the disclosure of “gayness,” produced by 
the very act of “coming out,” to be lamented? Or is this very deferral of the signi- 
fied to be valued, a site for the production of values, precisely because the term 
now takes on a life that cannot be, can never be, permanently controlled? 

It is possible to argue that whereas no transparent or full revelation is afford- 
ed by “lesbian” and “gay,” there remains a political imperative to use these neces- 
sary errors or category mistakes, as it were (what Gayatri Spivak might call 
“catachrestic” operations: to use a proper name improperly®), to rally and repre- 
sent an oppressed political constituency. Clearly, I am not legislating against the 
use of the term. My question is simply: which use will be legislated, and what 
play will there be between legislation and use such that the instrumental uses of 
“identity” do not become regulatory imperatives? If it is already true that “les- 
bians” and “gay men” have been traditionally designated as impossible identities, 
errors of classification, unnatural disasters within juridico-medical discourses, 
or, what perhaps amounts to the same, the very paradigm of what calls to be clas- 
sified, regulated, and controlled, then perhaps these sites of disruption, error, 
confusion, and trouble can be the very rallying points for a certain resistance to 
classification and to identity as such. 

The question is not one of avowing or disavowing the category of lesbian or 
gay, but, rather, why it is that the category becomes the site of this “ethical” 
choice? What does it mean to avowa category that can only maintain its specifici- 
ty and coherence by performing a prior set of disavowals? Does this make “com- 
ing out” into the avowal of disavowal, that is, a return to the closet under the 
guise of an escape? And it is not something like heterosexuality or bisexuality that 
is disavowed by the category, but a set of identificatory and practical crossings 
between these categories that renders the discreteness of each equally suspect. Is 
it not possible to maintain and pursue heterosexual identifications and aims 
within homosexual practice, and homosexual identifications and aims within 
heterosexual practices? If a sexuality is to be disclosed, what will be taken as the 
true determinant of its meaning: the phantasy structure, the act, the orifice, the 
gender, the anatomy? And if the practice engages a complex interplay of all of 
those, which one of this erotic dimensions will come to stand for the sexuality 
that requires them all? Is it the specificity of a lesbian experience or lesbian desire 
or lesbian sexuality that lesbian theory needs to elucidate? Those efforts have 
only and always produced a set of contests and refusals which should by now 
make it clear that there is no necessarily common element among lesbians, except 
perhaps that we all know something about how homophobia works against 
women—although, even then, the language and the analysis we use will differ. 

To argue that there might be a specificity to lesbian sexuality has seemed a 
necessary counterpoint to the claim that lesbian sexuality is just heterosexuality 
once removed, or that it is derived, or that it does not exist. But perhaps the 
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claim of specificity, on the one hand, and the claim of derivativeness or nonexis- 
tence, on the other, are not as contradictory as they seem. Is it not possible that 
lesbian sexuality is a process that reinscribes the power domains that it resists, 
that it is constituted in part from the very heterosexual matrix that it seeks to dis- 
place, and that its specificity is to be established, not outside or beyond that rein- 
scription or reiteration, but in the very modality and effects of that reinscription. 
In other words, the negative constructions of lesbianism as a fake or a bad copy 
can be occupied and reworked to call into question the claims of heterosexual 
priority. In a sense I hope to make clear in what follows, lesbian sexuality can be 
understood to redeploy its “derivativeness” in the service of displacing hegemon- 
ic heterosexual norms. Understood in this way, the political problem is not to 
establish the specificity of lesbian sexuality over and against its derivativeness, 
but to turn the homophobic construction of the bad copy against the framework 
that privileges heterosexuality as origin, and so “derive” the former from the lat- 
ter. This description requires a reconsideration of imitation, drag, and other 
forms of sexual crossing that affirm the internal complexity of a lesbian sexuality 
constituted in part within the very matrix of power that it is compelled both to 
reiterate and to oppose. 


ON THE BEING OF GAYNESS AS NECESSARY DRAG 

The professionalization of gayness requires a certain performance and produc- 
tion of a “self” which is the constituted effect of a discourse that nevertheless 
claims to “represent” that self as a prior truth. When I spoke at the conference on 
homosexuality in 1989,? I found myself telling my friends beforehand that I was 
off to Yale to be a lesbian, which of course didn’t mean that I wasn’t one before, 
but that somehow then, as I spoke in that context, I was one in some more thor- 
ough and totalizing way, at least for the time being. So I am one, and my qualifi- 
cations are even fairly unambiguous. Since I was sixteen, being a lesbian is what 
Pve been. So what’s the anxiety, the discomfort? Well, it has something to do with 
that redoubling, the way I can say, ’m going to Yale to be a lesbian; a lesbian is 
what [ve been being for so long. How is it that I can both “be” one, and yet 
endeavor to be one at the same time? When and where does my being a lesbian 
come into play, when and where does this playing a lesbian constitute something 
like what I am? To say that I “play” at being one is not to say that I am not one 
“really”; rather, how and where I play at being one is the way in which that 
“being” gets established, instituted, circulated, and confirmed. This is not a per- 
formance from which I can take radical distance, for this is deep-seated play, psy- 
chically entrenched play, and this “I” does not play its lesbianism as a role. Rather, 
it is through the repeated play of this sexuality that the “I” is insistently reconsti- 
tuted as a lesbian “I”; paradoxically, it is precisely the repetition of that play that 
establishes as well the instability of the very category that it constitutes. For if the 
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“T” is a site of repetition, that is, if the “I” only achieves the semblance of identity 
through a certain repetition of itself, then the I is always displaced by the very 
repetition that sustains it. In other words, does or can the “I” ever repeat itself, 
cite itself, faithfully, or is there always a displacement from its former moment 
that establishes the permanently nonself-identical status of that “T” or its “being 
lesbian”? What “performs” does not exhaust the “I”; it does not lay out in visible 
terms the comprehensive content of that “I,” for if the performance is “repeated,” 
there is always the question of what differentiates from each other the moments 
of identity that are repeated. And if the “I” is the effect of a certain repetition, one 
which produces the semblance of a continuity or coherence, then there is no “I” 
that precedes the gender that it is said to perform; the repetition, and the failure 
to repeat, produce a string of performances that constitute and contest the 
coherence of that “I.” 

But politically, we might argue, isn’t it quite crucial to insist on lesbian and 
gay identities precisely because they are being threatened with erasure and oblit- 
eration from homophobic quarters? Isn’t the above theory complicitous with 
those political forces that would obliterate the possibility of gay and lesbian iden- 
tity? Isn’t it “no accident” that such theoretical contestations of identity emerge 
within a political climate that is performing a set of similar obliterations of 
homosexual identities through legal and political means? 

The question I want to raise in return is this: ought such threats of oblitera- 
tion dictate the terms of the political resistance to them, and if they do, do such 
homophobic efforts to that extent win the battle from the start? There is no 
question that gays and lesbians are threatened by the violence of public erasure, 
but the decision to counter that violence must be careful not to reinstall another 
in its place. Which version of lesbian or gay ought to be rendered visible, and 
which internal exclusions will that rendering visible institute? Can the visibility 
of identity suffice as a political strategy, or can it only be the starting point for a 
strategic intervention which calls for a transformation of policy? Is it not a sign 
of despair over public politics when identity becomes its own policy, bringing 
with it those who would “police” it from various sides? And this is not a call to 
return to silence or invisibility, but, rather, to make use of a category that can be 
called into question, made to account for what it excludes. That any consolida- 
tion of identity requires some set of differentiations and exclusions seems clear. 
But which ones ought to be valorized? That the identity-sign I use now has its 
purposes seems right, but there is no way to predict or control the political uses 


to which that sign will be put in the future. And perhaps this is a kind of open-_ 


ness, regardless of its risks, that ought to be safeguarded for political reasons. If 
the rendering visible of lesbian/gay identity now presupposes a set of exclusions, 
then perhaps part of what is necessarily excluded is the future uses of the sign. 
There is a political necessity to use some sign now, and we do, but how to use it 
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in such a way that its futural significations are not foreclosed? How to use the sign 
and avow its temporal contingency at once? 

In avowing the sign’s strategic provisionality (rather than its strategic 
essentialism), that identity can become a site of contest and revision, indeed, 
take on a future set of significations that those of us who use it now may not be 
able to foresee. It is in the safeguarding of the future of the political signifiers— 
preserving the signifier as a site of rearticulation—that Laclau and Mouffe dis- 
cern its democratic promise. 

Within contemporary U.S. politics, there are a vast number of ways in which 
lesbianism in particular is understood as precisely that which cannot or dare not 
be. In a sense, Jesse Helm’s attack on the NEA for sanctioning representations of 
“homoeroticism” focuses various homophobic fantasies of what gay men are and 
do on the work of Robert Mapplethorpe.'° In a sense, for Helms, gay men exist as 
objects of prohibition; they are, in his twisted fantasy, sadomasochistic exploiters 
of children, the paradigmatic exemplars of “obscenity”; in a sense the lesbian is 
not even produced within this discourse as a prohibited object. Here it becomes 
important to recognize that oppression works not merely through acts of overt 
prohibition, but covertly, through the constitution of viable subjects and through 
the corollary constitution of a domain of unviable (un)subjects—abjects, we 
might call them—who are neither named nor prohibited within the economy of 
the law. Here oppression works through the production of a domain of unthink- 
ability and unnameability. Lesbianism is not explicitly prohibited in part because 
it has not even made its way into the thinkable, the imaginable, that grid of cul- 
tural intelligibility that regulates the real and the nameable. How, then, to “be” a 
lesbian in a political context in which the lesbian does not exist? That is, in a 
political discourse that wages its violence against lesbianism in part by excluding 
lesbianism from discourse itself? To be prohibited explicitly is to occupy a discur- 
sive site from which something like a reverse-discourse can be articulated; to be 
implicitly proscribed is not even to qualify as an object of prohibition.!! And 
though homosexualities of all kinds in this present climate are being erased, 
reduced, and (then) reconstituted as sites of radical homophobic fantasy, it is 
important to retrace the different routes by which the unthinkability of homo- 
sexuality is being constituted time and again. 

It is one thing to be erased from discourse, and yet another to be present 
within discourse as an abiding falsehood. Hence, there is a political imperative to 
render lesbianism visible, but how is that to be done outside or through existing 
regulatory regimes? Can the exclusion from ontology itself become a rallying 
point for resistance? 


Here is something like a confession which is meant merely to thematize the 
impossibility of confession: As a young person, I suffered for a long time, and I 
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suspect many people have, from being told, explicitly or implicitly, that what I 
“am” is a copy, an imitation, a derivative example a shadow of the real. 
Compulsory heterosexuality sets itself up as the original, the true, the authentic; 
the norm that determines the real implies that “being” lesbian is always a kind of 
miming, a vain effort to participate in the phantasmatic plenitude of naturalized 
heterosexuality which will always and only fail.!2 And yet, I remember quite dis- 
tinctly when I first read in Esther Newton’s Mother Camp: Female Impersonators 
in America} that drag is not an imitation or a copy of some prior and true gen- 
der; according to Newton, drag enacts the very structure of impersonation by 
which any gender is assumed. Drag is not the putting on of a gender that belongs 
properly to some other group, i.e, an act of expropriation or appropriation that 
assumes that gender is the rightful property of sex, that “masculine” belongs to 
“male” and “feminine” belongs to “female.” There is no “proper” gender, a gender 
proper to one sex rather than another, which is in some sense that sex’s cultural 
property. Where that notion of the “proper” operates, it is always and only 
improperly installed as the effect of a compulsory system. Drag constitutes the 
mundane way in which genders are appropriated, theatricalized, worn, and done; 
it implies that all gendering is a kind of impersonation and approximation. If 
this is true, it seems, there is no original or primary gender that drag imitates, but 
gender is a kind of imitation for which there is no original; in fact, it is a kind of 
limitation that produces the very notion of the original as an effect and conse- 
quence of the imitation itself. In other words, the naturalistic effects of hetero- 
sexualized genders are produced through imitative strategies; what they imitate 
is a phantasmatic ideal of heterosexual identity, one that is produced by the imi- 
tation as its effect. In this sense, the “reality” of heterosexual identities is perfor- 
matively constituted through an imitation that sets itself up as the origin and the 
ground of all imitations. In other words, heterosexuality is always in the process 
of imitating and approximating its own phantasmatic idealization of itself—and 
failing. Precisely because it is bound to fail, and yet endeavors to succeed, the 
project of heterosexual identity is propelled into an endless repetition of itself. 
Indeed, in its efforts to naturalize itself as the original, heterosexuality must be 
understood as a compulsive and compulsory repetition that can only produce 
the effect of its own originality; in other words, compulsory heterosexual identi- 
ties, those ontologically consolidated phantasms of “man” and “woman,” are the- 
atrically produced effects that posture as grounds, origins, the normative 
measure of the real.!4 


Reconsider then the homophobic charge that queens and butches and femmes 
are imitations of the heterosexual real. Here “imitation” carries the meaning of 
“derivative” or “secondary,” a copy of an origin which is itself the ground of all 
copies, but which is itself a copy of nothing. Logically, this notion of an “origin” is 
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suspect, for how can something operate as an origin if there are no secondary 
consequences which retrospectively confirm the originality of that origin? The 
origin requires its derivations in order to affirm itself as an origin, for origins 
only make sense to the extent that they are differentiated from that which they 
produce as derivatives. Hence, if it were not for the notion of the homosexual as 
copy; there would be no construct of heterosexuality as origin. Heterosexuality 
here presupposes homosexuality. And if the homosexual as copy precedes the het- 
erosexual as origin, then it seems only fair to concede that the copy comes before 
the origin, and that homosexuality is thus the origin, and heterosexuality the 
copy. 

But simple inversions are not really possible. For it is only as a copy that 
homosexuality can be argued to precede heterosexuality as the origin. In other 
words, the entire framework of copy and origin proves radically unstable as each 
position inverts into the other and confounds the possibility of any stable way to 
locate the temporal or logical priority of either term. 

But let us then consider this problematic inversion from a psychic/political 
perspective. If the structure of gender imitation is such that the imitated is to 
some degree produced—or, rather, reproduced—by imitation (see again 
Derrida’s inversion and displacement of mimesis in “The Double Session”), then 
to claim that gay and lesbian identities are implicated in heterosexual norms or 
in hegemonic culture generally is not to derive gayness from straightness. On the 
contrary, imitation does not copy that which is prior, but produces and inverts 
the very terms of priority and derivativeness. Hence, if gay identities are impli- 
cated in heterosexuality, that is not the same as claiming that they are deter- 
mined or derived from heterosexuality, and it is not the same as claiming that 
that heterosexuality is the only cultural network in which they are implicated. 
These are, quite literally, inverted imitations, ones which invert the order of imi- 
tated and imitation, and which, in the process, expose the fundamental depen- 
dency of “the origin” on that which it claims to produce as its secondary effect. 

What follows if we concede from the start that gay identities as derivative 
inversions are in part defined in terms of the very heterosexual identities from 
which they are differentiated? If heterosexuality is an impossible imitation of 
itself, an imitation that performatively constitutes itself as the original, then the 
imitative parody of “heterosexuality’—-when and where it exists in gay cul- 
tures—is always and only an imitation of an imitation, a copy of a copy, for 
which there is no original. Put in yet a different way, the parodic or imitative 
effect of gay identities works neither to copy nor to emulate heterosexuality, but 
rather, to expose heterosexuality as an incessant and panicked imitation of its 
own naturalized idealization. That heterosexuality is always in the act of elabo- 
rating itself is evidence that it is perpetually at risk, that is, that it “knows” its 
own possibility of becoming undone: hence, its compulsion to repeat which is at 
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once a foreclosure of that which threatens its coherence. That it can never eradi- 
cate that risk attests to its profound dependency upon the homosexuality that it 
seeks fully to eradicate and never can or that it seeks to make second, but which 
is always already there as a prior possibility.!> Although this failure of naturalized 
heterosexuality might constitute a source of pathos for heterosexuality itself— 
what its theorists often refer to as its constitutive malaise—it can become an 
occasion for a subversive and proliferating parody of gender norms in which the 
very claim to originality and to the real is shown to be the effect of a certain kind 
of naturalized gender mime. 

It is important to recognize the ways in which heterosexual norms reappear 
within gay identities, to affirm that gay and lesbian identities are not only struc- 
tured in part by dominant heterosexual frames, but that they are not for that rea- 
son determined by them. They are running commentaries on those naturalized 
positions as well, parodic replays and resignifications of precisely those hetero- 
sexual structures that would consign gay life to discursive domains of unreality 
and unthinkability. But to be constituted or structured in part by the very het- 
erosexual norms by which gay people are oppressed is not, I repeat, to be claimed 
or determined by those structures. And it is not necessary to think of such het- 
erosexual constructs as the pernicious intrusion of “the straight mind,” one that 
must be rooted out in its entirety. In a way, the presence of heterosexual 
constructs and positionalities in whatever form in gay and lesbian identities pre- 
supposes that there is a gay and lesbian repetition of straightness, a recapitula- 
tion of straightness—which is itself a repetition and recapitulation of its own 
ideality—within its own terms, a site in which all sorts of resignifying and parod- 
ic repetitions become possible. The parodic replication and resignification of 
heterosexual constructs within nonheterosexual frames brings into relief the 
utterly constructed status of the so-called original, but it shows that heterosexu- 
ality only constitutes itself as the original through a convincing act of repetition. 
The more that “act” is expropriated, the more the heterosexual claim to originali- 
ty is exposed as illusory. 

Although I have concentrated in the above on the reality-effects of gender 
practices, performances, repetitions, and mines, I do not mean to suggest that 
drag is a “role” that can be taken on or taken off at will. There is no volitional 
subject behind the mime who decides, as it were, which gender it will be today. 
On the contrary, the very possibility of becoming a viable subject requires that a 
certain gender mime be already underway. The “being” of the subject is no more 
self-identical than the “being” of any gender; in fact, coherent gender, achieved 
through an apparent repetition of the same, produces as its effect the illusion of a 
prior and volitional subject. In this sense, gender is not a performance that a 
prior subject elects to do, but gender is performative in the sense that it consti- 
tutes as an effect the very subject it appears to express. It is a compulsory perfor- 
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mance in the sense that acting out of line with heterosexual norms brings with it 
ostracism, punishment, and violence, not to mention the transgressive pleasures 
produced by those very prohibitions. 

To claim that there is no performer prior to the performed, that the perfor- 
mance is performative, that the performance constitutes the appearance of a 
“subject” as its effect is difficult to accept. This difficulty is the result of a predis- 
position to think of sexuality and gender as “expressing” in some indirect or 
direct way a psychic reality that precedes it. The denial of the priority of the sub- 
ject, however, is not the denial of the subject; in fact, the refusal to conflate the 
subject with the psyche marks the psychic as that which exceeds the domain of 
the conscious subject. This psychic excess is precisely what is being systematically 
denied by the notion of a volitional “subject” who elects at will which gender 
and/or sexuality to be at any given time and place. It is this excess which erupts 
within the intervals of those repeated gestures and acts that construct the appar- 
ent uniformity of heterosexual positionalities, indeed which compels the repeti- 
tion itself, and which guarantees its perpetual failure. In this sense, it is this excess 
which, within the heterosexual economy, implicitly includes homosexuality, that 
perpetual threat of a disruption which is quelled through a reenforced repetition 
of the same. And yet, if repetition is the way in which power works to construct 
the illusion of a seamless heterosexual identity, if heterosexuality is compelled to 
repeat itself in order to establish the illusion of its own uniformity and identity, 
then this is an identity permanently at risk, for what if it fails to repeat, or if the 
very exercise of repetition is redeployed for a very different performative pur- 
pose? If there is, as it were, always a compulsion to repeat, repetition never fully 
accomplishes identity. That there is a need for a repetition at all is a sign that 
identity is not self-identical. It requires to be instituted again and again, which is 
to say that it runs the risk of becoming de-instituted at every interval. 

So what is this psychic excess, and what will constitute a subversive or de- 
instituting repetition? First, it is necessary to consider that sexuality always 
exceeds any given performance, presentation, or narrative which is why it is not 
possible to derive or read off a sexuality from any given gender presentation. And 
sexuality may be said to exceed any definitive narrativization. Sexuality is never 
fully “expressed” in a performance or practice; there will be passive and butchy 
femmes, femmy and aggressive butches, and both of those, and more, will turn 
out to describe more or less anatomically stable “males” and “females.” There are 
no direct expressive or causal lines between sex, gender, gender presentation, sex- 
ual practice, fantasy and sexuality. None of those terms captures or determines 
the rest. Part of what constitutes sexuality is precisely that which does not appear 
and that which, to some degree, can never appear. This is perhaps the most fun- 
damental reason why sexuality is to some degree always closeted, especially to the 
one who would express it through acts of self-disclosure. That which is excluded 
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for a given gender presentation to “succeed” may be precisely what is played out 
sexually, that is, an “inverted” relation, as it were, between gender and gender 
presentation, and gender presentation and sexuality. On the other hand, both 
gender presentation and sexual practices may corollate such that it appears that 
the former “expresses” the latter, and yet both are jointly constituted by the very 
sexual possibilities that they exclude. | 

This logic of inversion gets played out interestingly in versions of lesbian 
butch and femme gender stylization. For a butch can present herself as capable, 
forceful, and all-providing, and a stone butch may well seek to constitute her 
lover as the exclusive site of erotic attention and pleasure. And’ yet, this “provid- 
ing” butch who seems at first to replicate a certain husband-like role, can find 
herself caught in a logic of inversion whereby that “providingness” turns to a self- 
sacrifice, which implicates her in the most ancient trap of feminine self-abnega- 
tion. She may well find herself in a situation of radical need, which is precisely 
what she sought to locate, find, and fulfill in her femme lover. In effect, the butch 
inverts into the femme or remains caught up in the specter of that inversion, or 
takes pleasure in it. On the other hand, the femme who, as Amber Hollibaugh has 
argued, “orchestrates” sexual exchange,!© may well eroticize a certain dependency 
only to learn that the very power to orchestrate that dependency exposes her own 
incontrovertible power, at which point she inverts into a butch or becomes 
caught up in the specter of that inversion, or perhaps delights in it. 


PSYCHIC MIMESIS 
What stylizes or forms an erotic style and/or a gender presentation—and that 
which makes such categories inherently unstable—is a set of psychic identifica- 
tions that are not simple to describe. Some psychoanalytic theories tend to con- 
strue identification and desire as two mutually exclusive relations to love objects 
that have been lost through prohibition and/or separation. Any intense emotion- 
al attachment thus divides into either wanting to have someone or wanting to be 
that someone, but never both at once. It is important to consider that identifica- 
tion and desire can coexist, and that their formulation in terms of mutually 
exclusive oppositions serves a heterosexual matrix. But I would like to focus 
attention on yet a different construal of that scenario, namely, that “wanting to 
be” and “wanting to have” can operate to differentiate mutually exclusive posi- 
tionalities internal to lesbian erotic exchange. Consider that identifications are 
always made in response to loss of some kind, and that they involve a certain 
mimetic practice that seeks to incorporate the lost love within the very “identity” 
of the one who remains. This was Freud’s thesis in “Mourning and Melancholia” 
in 1917 and continues to inform contemporary psychoanalytic discussions of 
identification.!” 

For psychoanalytic theorists Mikkel Borch-Jacobsen and Ruth Leys, however, 
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identification and, in particular, identificatory mimetism, precedes “identity” and 
constitutes identity as that which is fundamentally “other to itself” The notion of 
this Other in the self, as it were, implies that the self/Other distinction is not pri- 
marily external (a powerful critique of ego psychology follows from this); the self 
is from the start radically implicated in the “Other.” This theory of primary 
mimetism differs from Freud’s account of melancholic incorporation. In Freud’s 
view, which I continue to find useful, incorporation—a kind of psychic mim- 
ing—is a response to, and refusal of, loss. Gender as the site of such psychic 
mimes is thus constituted by the variously gendered Others who have been loved 
and lost, where the loss is suspended through a melancholic and imaginary 
incorporation (and preservation) of those Others into the psyche. Over and 
against this account of psychic mimesis by way of incorporation and melancholy, 
the theory of primary mimetism argues an even stronger position in favor of the 
nonself-identity of the psychic subject. Mimetism is not motivated by a drama of 
loss and wishful recovery, but appears to precede and constitute desire (and 
motivation) itself; in this sense, mimetism would be prior to the possibility of 
loss and the disappointments of love. 

Whether loss or mimetism is primary (perhaps an undecidable problem), the 
psychic subject is nevertheless constituted internally by differentially gendered 
Others and is, therefore, never, as a gender, self-identical. 

In my view, the self only becomes a self on the condition that it has suffered a 
separation (grammar fails us here, for the “it” only becomes differentiated 
through that separation), a loss which is suspended and provisionally resolved 
through a melancholic incorporation of some “Other.” That “Other” installed in 
the self thus establishes the permanent incapacity of that “self” to achieve self- 
identity; it is as it were always already disrupted by that Other; the disruption of 
the Other at the heart of the self is the very condition of that self’s possibility. '° 

Such a consideration of psychic identification would vitiate the possibility of 
any stable set of typologies that explain or describe something like gay or lesbian 
identities. And any effort to supply one—as evidenced in Kaja Silverman’s recent 
inquires into male homosexuality—suffer from simplification, and conform, with 
alarming ease, to the regulatory requirements of diagnostic epistemic regimes. If 
incorporation in Freud’s sense in 1914 is an effort to preserve a lost and loved 
object and to refuse or postpone the recognition of loss and, hence, of grief, then 
to become like one’s mother or father or sibling or other early “lovers” may be an 
act of love and/or a hateful effort to replace or displace. How would we “typolo- 

gize” the ambivalence at the heart of mimetic incorporations such as these?!? 
How does this consideration of psychic identification return us to the 
question, what constitutes a subversive repetition? How are troublesome identifi- 
cations apparent in cultural practices? Well, consider the way in which hetero- 
sexuality naturalizes itself through setting up certain illusions of continuity 
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between sex, gender, and desire. When Aretha Franklin sings, “you make me feel 
like a natural woman,” she seems at first to suggest that some natural potential of 
her biological sex is actualized by her participation in the cultural position of 
“woman” as object of heterosexual recognition. Something in her “sex” is thus 
expressed by her “gender” which is then fully known and consecrated within the 
heterosexual scene. There is no breakage, no discontinuity between “sex” as bio- 
logical facticity and essence, or between gender and sexuality. Although Aretha 
appears to be all too glad to have her naturalness confirmed, she also seems fully 
and paradoxically mindful that that confirmation is never guaranteed, that the 
effect of naturalness is only achieved as a consequence of that moment of hetero- 
sexual recognition. After all, Aretha sings, you make me feel like a natural 
woman, suggesting that this is a kind of metaphorical substitution, an act of 
imposture, a kind of sublime and momentary participation in an ontological 
illusion produced by the mundane operation of heterosexual drag. 

But what if Aretha were singing to me? Or what if she were singing to a drag 
queen whose performance somehow confirmed her own? 

How do we take account of these kinds of identifications? It’s not that there is 
some kind of sex that exists in hazy biological form that is somehow expressed in 
the gait, the posture, the gesture; and that some sexuality then expresses both 
that apparent gender or that more or less magical sex. If gender is drag, and if it 
is an imitation that regularly produces the ideal it attempts to approximate, then 
gender is a performance that produces the illusion of an inner sex or essence or 
psychic gender core; it produces on the skin, through the gesture, the move, the 
gait (that array of corporeal theatrics understood as gender presentation), the 
illusion of an inner depth. In effect, one way that genders gets naturalized is 
through being constructed as an innder psychic or physical necessity. And yet, it 
is always a surface sign, a signification on and with the public body that produces 
this illusion of an inner depth, necessity or essence that is somehow magically, 
causally expressed. 

To dispute the psyche as inner depth, however, is not to refuse the psyche alto- 
gether. On the contrary, the psyche calls to be rethought precisely as a compul- 
sive repetition, as that which conditions and disables the repetitive performance 
of identity. If every performance repeats itself to institute the effect of identity, 
then every repetition requires an interval between the acts, as it were, in which 
tisk and excess threaten to disrupt the identity being constituted. The uncon- 
scious is this excess that enables and contests every performance, and which 
never fully appears within the performance itself. The psyche is not “in” the body, 
but in the very signifying process through which that body comes to appear; it is 
the lapse in repetition as well as its compulsion, precisely what the performance 
seeks to deny, and that which compells it from the start. 

To locate the psyche within this signifying chain as the instability of all iter- 
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ability is not the same as claiming that it is inner core that is awaiting its full and 
liberatory expression. On the contrary, the psyche is the permanent failure of 
expression, a failure that has its values, for it impels repetition and so teinstates 
the possibility of disruption. What then does it mean to pursue disruptive repeti- 
tion within compulsory heterosexuality? “a 

Although compulsory heterosexuality often presumes that there is first a sex 
that is expressed through a gender and then through a sexuality, it may now be 
necessary fully to invert and displace that operation of thought. If a regime of 
sexuality mandates a compulsory performance of sex, then it may be only 
through that performance that the binary system of gender and the binary sys- 
tem of sex come to have intelligibility at all. It may be that the very categories of 
sex, of sexual identity, of gender are produced or maintained in the effects of this 
compulsory performance, effects which are disingenuously renamed as causes, 
origins, disingenuously lined up within a causal or expressive sequence that the 
heterosexual norm produces to legitimate itself as the origin of all sex. How then 
to expose the causal lines as retrospectively and performatively produced fabrica- 
tions, and to engage gender itself as an inevitable fabrication, to fabricate gender 
in terms which reveal every claim to the origin, the inner, the true, and the real as 
nothing other than the effects of drag, whose subversive possibilities ought to be 
played and replayed to make the “sex” of gender into a site of insistent political 
play? Perhaps this will be a matter of working sexuality against identity, even 
against gender, and of letting that which cannot fully appear in any performance 
persist in its disruptive promise. 


NOTES a 
1. Parts of this essay were given as a presentation at the Conference on Homosexuality 
at Yale University in October, 1989. 
2. “The Mark of Gender,’ Feminist Issues 5 no. 2 (1985) 6. 

Différence et répétition (Paris: PUF, 1968) 374; my translation. 

4. Gender Trouble: Feminism and the Subversion of Identity (New York and London: 
Routledge, 1990). 

5. Michel Foucault, The History of Sexuality, Vol. 1, trans. John Hurley (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1980), 101. F 

6. Here I would doubtless differ from the very fine analysis of Hitchcock's Rope offere 
by D. A. Miller in Inside/Out: Lesbian Theories/Gay Theories, ed. Diana Fuss (New 
York: Routledge, 1994). 

7. For an example of “coming out” that is strictly unconfessional and which, finally, 
offers no content for the category of lesbian, see Barbara Johnson’s deftly constructed 
“Sula Passing: No Passing” presentation at UCLA, May 1990. . 

8. Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, “Displacement and the Discourse of Woman. In Dis- 
placement: Derrida and After, ed. Mark Krupnick (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1983). ' 

9, Let me take this occasion to apologize to the social worker at that conference who 
asked a question about how to deal with those clients with AIDS who turned to 
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Judith Butler 


Bernie Segal and others for the purposes of psychic healing. At the time, I understood 
this questioner to be suggesting that such clients were full of self-hatred because they 
were trying to find the causes of AIDS in their own selves. The questioner and | 
appear to agree that any effort to locate the responsibility for AIDS in those who 
suffer from it is politically and ethically wrong. I thought the questioner, however, was 
prepared to tell his clients that they were self-hating, and I reacted strongly (too 
strongly) to the paternalistic prospect that this person was going to pass judgment on 
someone who was clearly not only suffering, but already passing judgment on him or 
herself. To call another person self-hating is itself an act of power that calls for some 
kind of scrutiny, and I think in response to someone who is already dealing with 
AIDS, that is perhaps the last thing one needs to hear. I also happened to have a friend 
who sought out advice from Bernie Segal, not with the belief that there is an exclu- 
sive or even primary psychic cause or solution for AIDS, but that there might be a 
psychic contribution to be made to surviving with AIDS. Unfortunately, I reacted 
quickly to this questioner, and with some anger. And I regret now that I didn’t have 
my wits about me to discuss the distinctions with him that I have just laid out. 
Curiously, this incident was invoked at a CLAGS (Center for Lesbian and Gay 
Studies) meeting at CUNY sometime in December of 1989 and, according to those 
who told me about it, my angry denunciation of the social worker was taken to be 
symptomatic of the political insensitivity of a “theorist” in dealing with someone who 
Is actively engaged in AIDS work. That attribution implies that I do not do AIDS 
work, that I am not politically engaged, and that the social worker in question does 
not read theory. Needless to say, I was reacting angrily on behalf of an absent friend 
with AIDS who sought out Bernie Segal and company. So as I offer this apology to the 
social worker, I wait expectantly that the CLAGS member who misunderstood me 
will offer me one in turn. 
See my “The Force of Fantasy: Feminism, Mapplethorpe, and Discursive Excess” 
differences 2, no. 2 (Summer 1990). Since the writing of this essay, lesbian artists and 
representations have also come under attack. 
It is this particular ruse of erasure which Foucault for the most part fails to take 
account of in his analysis of power. He almost always presumes that power takes place 
through discourse as its instrument, and that oppression is linked with subjection and 
subjectivation, that is, that it is installed as the formative principle of the identity of 
subjects. 
Although miming suggests that there is a prior model which is being copied, it can 
have the effect of exposing that prior model as purely phantasmatic. In Jacques 
Derrida’s “The Double Session” in Dissemination, trans. Barbara Johnson (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1981), he considers the textual effect of the mime in 
Mallarmé’s “Mimique.” There Derrida argues that the mime does not imitate or copy 
some prior phenomenon, idea, or figure, but constitutes—some might say performa- 
tively—the phantasm of the original in and through the mime: 


He represents nothing, imitates nothing, does not have to conform to any prior 
referent with the aim of achieving adequation or verisimilitude. One can here 
foresee an objection: since the mime imitates nothing, reproduces nothing, 
opens up in its origin the very thing he is tracing out, presenting, or produc- 
ing, he must be the very movement of truth. Not, of course, truth in the form 
of adequation between the representation and the present of the thing itself, or 
between the imitator and the imitated, but truth as the present unveiling of the 
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present. ... But this is not the case. ... We are faced then with mimicry imitat- 
ing nothing: faced, so to speak, with a double that couples no simple, a double 
that nothing anticipates, nothing at least that is not itself already double. There 
is no simple reference. ... This speculum reflects no reality: it produces mere 
reality-effects.” ... In this speculum with no reality, in this mirror of a mirror, 
a difference or dyad does exist, since there are mimes and phantoms. But it is 
a difference without reference, or rather reference without a referent, without 
any first or last unit, a ghost that is the phantom of no flesh. . . . (206) 


Esther Newton, Mother Camp: Female Impersonators in America (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1972). 
In a sense, one might offer a redescription of the above in Lacanian terms. The sexual 
“positions” of heterosexually differentiated “man” and “woman” are part of the 
Symbolic, that is, an ideal embodiment of the Law of sexual difference which oa 
tutes the object of imaginary pursuits, but which is always thwarted by the “real. 
These symbolic positions for Lacan are by definition impossible to occupy even as 
they are impossible to resist as the structuring telos of desire. I accept the former 
point, and reject the latter one. The imputation of universal necessity to such posi- 
tions simply encodes compulsory heterosexuality at the level of the Symbolic, and the 
“failure” to achieve it is implicitly lamented as a source of heterosexual pathos. 
Of course, it is Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick’s Epistemology of the Closet (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1990) which traces the subleties of this kind of panic in west- 
ern heterosexual epistemes. 
Amber Hollibaugh and Cherrie Moraga, “What We're Rollin Around in Bed With: 
Sexual Silences in Feminism,” in Powers of Desire: The Politics of Sexuality, ed. Ann 
Snitow, Christine Stansell, and Sharon Thompson (New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1983), 394—405. a 
Mikkel Borch-Jacobsen, The Freudian Subject (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press,1988); for citation of Ruth Ley’s work, see the following two endnotes. 
For a very fine analysis of primary mimetism with direct implications for gender 
formation, see Ruth Leys, “The Real Miss Beauchamp: The History and Sexual Poli- 
tics of the Multiple Personality Concept,” in Feminists Theorize the Political, eds. 
Judith Butler and Joan W. Scott (New York and London: Routledge, forthcoming 
1991). For Leys, a primary mimetism or suggestibility requires that the “self” from the 
start is constituted by its incorporations; the effort to differentiate from that by which 
one is constituted is, of course, impossible, but it does entail a certain “incorporative 
violence,” to use her term. The violence of identification is in this way in the service 
of an effort at differentiation, to take the place of the Other who is, as it were, installed 
at the foundation of the self. That this replacement, which seeks to be a displacement, 
fails, and must repeat itself endlessly, becomes the trajectory of one’s psychic career. 
Here again, I think it is the work of Ruth Leys which will clarify some of the complex 
questions of gender constitution that emerge from a close psychoanalytic considera- 
tion of imitation and identification. Her forthcoming book manuscript will doubtless 
galvanize this field: The Subject of Imitation. 
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Chapter 21 


Anorexia Nervosa: 
Psychopathology as 
the Crystallization of Culture 


Susan Bordo 


PREFATORY NOTE 

n 1983, preparing to teach an interdisciplinary course in “Gender, Culture, and 

Experience,” I felt the need for a topic that would enable me to bring feminist 
theory alive for a generation of students that seemed increasingly suspicious of 
feminism. My sister, Binnie Klein, who is a therapist, suggested that I have my 
class read Kim Chernin’s The Obsession: Reflection on the Tyranny of Slenderness, 1 
did, and I found my Reagan-era students suddenly sounding like the women in 
the consciousness raising sessions that had first made me aware of the fact that 
my problems as a woman were not mine alone. While delighted to have hap- 
pened on a topic that was intensely meaningful to them, I was also disturbed by 
what I was reading in their journals and hearing in the privacy of my office. I had 
identified deeply with the general themes of Chernin’s book. But my own disor- 
dered relations with food had never reached the point of anorexia or bulimia, 
and I was not prepared for the discovery that large numbers of my students were 
starving, binging, purging, and filled with self-hatred and desperation. I began to 
read everything I could find on eating disorders. I found that while the words 
and diaries of patients were enormously illuminating, most of the clinical theory 
was not very helpful. The absence of cultural perspective—particularly relating 
to the situation of women—was striking. 

As a philosopher, I was also intrigued by the classically dualistic language my 
students often used to describe their feelings, and I decided to incorporate a sec- 
tion on contemporary attitudes toward the body in my metaphysics course. 
There, I discovered that although it was predominantly my female students who 
experienced their lives as a perpetual battle with their bodies, quite a few of my 
male students expressed similar ideas when writing about running. I found 
myself fascinated by what seemed to me to be the cultural emergence of a set of 
attitudes about the body which, while not new as ideas, were finding a special 
kind of embodiment in contemporary culture, and I began to see all sorts of 
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evidence for this cultural hypothesis. “Anorexia Nervosa: Psychopathology as the 
Crystallization of Culture,” first published in 1985, was the result of my initial 
exploration of the various cultural axes to which my students’ experiences guid- 
ed me in my “Gender, Culture, and Experience” and metaphysics courses. Other 
essays followed, and ultimately a book, Unbearable Weight: Feminism, Western 
Culture, and the Body, further exploring eating disorders through other cultural 
interconnections and intersections: the historically female disorders, changes in 
historical attitudes toward what constitutes “fat” and “thin,” the structural ten- 
sions of consumer society, the postmodern fascination with re-making the self. 

Since I began this work in 1983, my then-tentative intuitions have progres- 
sively been validated, as I have watched body practices and attitudes that were a 
mere ripple on the cultural scene assume a central place in the construction of 
contemporary subjectivity. In 1995, old clinical generalizations positing a dis- 
tinctive class, race, family and “personality” profile of the woman most likely to 
develop an eating disorder no longer hold, as images of the slender, tight body 
become ever-more widely deployed, asserting their homogenizing power over 
other cultural ideals of beauty, other cultural attitudes toward female appetite 
and desire. The more generalized obsession with control of the body which I first 
began to notice in the early eighties now supports burgeoning industries in exer- 
cise equipment, diet products and programs, and cosmetic surgery—practices 
which are engaged in by greater numbers and more diverse groups of people all 
the time. On television, “infomercials” hawking stomach-flatteners, miracle diet 
plans, and wrinkle-dissolving cosmetics have become as commonplace as aspirin 
ads. As the appearance of our bodies has become more and more important to 
personal and professional success, the incidence of eating disorders has risen, 
too, among men. All of this has led to an explosion of written material, media 
attention and clinical study, much of it strongly bearing out my observations and 
interpretations. I have not, however, incorporated any new studies or statistics 
into the piece reprinted here. With the exception of a few endnotes, it appears 
substantially as it did in its original version. 
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Historians long ago began to write the history of the body. They have studied the 
body in the field of historical demography or pathology; they have considered it as 
the seat of needs and appetites, as the locus of physiological processes and metab- 
olisms, as a target for the attacks of germs or viruses; they have shown to what 
extent historical processes were involved in what might seem to be the purely bio- 
logical “events” such as the circulation of bacilli, or the extension of the lifespan. 
But the body is also directly involved in a political field; power relations have an 
immediate hold upon it; they invest it, mark it, train it, torture it, force it to carry 
out tasks, to perform ceremonies, to emit signs. 

—Michel Foucault, Discipline and Punish 


I believe in being the best I can be, 
I believe in watching every calorie... 
—Crystal Light television commercial 


EATING DISORDERS, CULTURE, AND THE BODY 

sychopathology, as Jules Henry has said, “is the final outcome of all that is 

wrong with a culture.”! In no case is this more strikingly true than in that of 
anorexia nervosa and bulimia, barely known a century ago, yet reaching epidem- 
ic proportions today. Far from being the result of a superficial fashion phenome- 
non, these disorders, I will argue, reflect and call our attention to some of the 
central ills of our culture—from our historical heritage of disdain for the body, 
to our modern fear of loss of control over our future, to the disquieting meaning 
of contemporary beauty ideals in an era of greater female presence and power 
than ever before. 

Changes in the incidence of anorexia? have been dramatic.3 In 1945, when 
Ludwig Binswanger chronicled the now famous case of Ellen West, he was able to 
say that “from a psychiatric point of view we are dealing here with something 
new, with a new symptom.”4 In 1973, Hilde Bruch, one of the pioneers in under- 
standing and treating eating disorders, could still say that anorexia was “rare 
indeed.” Today, in 1984, it is estimated that as many as one in every 200-250 
women between the ages of thirteen and twenty-two suffer from anorexia, and 
that anywhere from 12 to 33 percent of college women control their weight 
through vomiting, diuretics, and laxatives. The New York Center for the Study of 
Anorexia and Bulimia reports that in the first five months of 1984 it received 252 
requests for treatment, as compared to the 30 requests received in all of 1980.7 
Even correcting for increased social awareness of eating disorders and a greater 
willingness of sufferers to report their illness, these statistics are startling and 
provocative. So, too, is the fact that 90 percent of all anorectics are women, and 
that of the 5,000 people each year who have part of their intestines removed as an 
aid in losing weight 80 percent are women.® 
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Anorexia nervosa is clearly, as Paul Garfinkel and David Garner have called it, 
a “multidimensional disorder,” with familial, perceptual, cognitive, and, possibly, 
biological factors interacting in varying combinations in different individuals to 
produce a “final common pathway.? In the early 1980s, with growing evidence, 
not only of an overall increase in frequency of the disease, but of its higher inci- 
dence in certain populations, attention has begun to turn, too, to cultural factors 
as significant in the pathogenesis of eating disorders.!° Until very recently, how- 
ever, the most that could be expected in the way of cultural or social analysis, 
with very few exceptions, was the (unavoidable) recognition that anorexia is 
related to the increasing emphasis that fashion has placed on slenderness over 
the past fifteen years.!! This, unfortunately, is only to replace one mystery with 
another, more profound than the first. 

What we need to ask is why our culture is so obsessed with keeping our bod- 
ies slim, tight, and young that when 500 people were asked what they feared most 
in the world, 190 replied, “Getting fat.”!* In an age when our children regularly 
have nightmares of nuclear holocaust, that as adults we should give this 
answer—that we most fear “getting fat”—is far more bizarre than the anorectic’s 
misperceptions of her body image, or the bulimic’s compulsive vomiting. The 
nightmares of nuclear holocaust and our desperate fixation on our bodies as are- 
nas of control—perhaps one of the few available arenas of control we have left in 
the twentieth century—are not unconnected, of course. The connection, if 
explored, could be significant, demystifying, instructive. 

So, too, we need to explore the fact that it is women who are most oppressed 
by what Kim Chernin calls “the tyranny of slenderness,” and that this particular 
oppression is a post-1960s, postfeminist phenomenon. In the fifties, by contrast, 
with middle-class women once again out of the factories and safety immured in 
the home, the dominant ideal of female beauty was exemplified by Marilyn 
Monroe—hardly your androgynous, athletic, adolescent body type. At the peak 
of her popularity, Monroe was often described as “femininity incarnate,” 
“femaleness embodied”; last term a student of mine described her as “a cow.’ Is 
this merely a change in what size hips, breasts, and waist are considered attrac- 
tive, or has the very idea of incarnate femaleness come to have a different mean- 
ing, different associations, the capacity to stir up different fantasies and images, 
for the culture of the eighties? These are the sorts of questions that need to be 
addressed if we are to achieve a deep understanding of the current epidemic of 
eating disorders. 

The central point of intellectual orientation for this essay is expressed in its 
subtitle. I take the psychopathologies that develop within a culture, far from 
being anomalies or aberrations, to be characteristic expressions of that culture; to 
be, indeed, the crystallization of much that is wrong with it. For that reason they 
are important to examine, as keys to cultural self-diagnosis and self-scrutiny. 
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“Every age,” says Christopher Lasch, “develops its own peculiar forms of patholo- 
gy, which express in exaggerated form its underlying character structure”!3 The 
only aspect of this formulation with which I would disagree, with respect to 
anorexia, is the idea of the expression of an underlying, unitary cultural charac- 
ter structure. Anorexia appears less as the extreme expression of a character 
structure than as a remarkably overdetermined symptom of some of the multi- 
faceted and heterogeneous distresses of our age. Just as anorexia functions in a 
variety of ways in the psychic economy of the anorexic individual, so a variety of 
cultural currents or streams converge in anorexia, find their perfect, precise 
expression in it. 

I will call those streams or currents “axes of continuity”: axes because they 
meet or converge in the anorexic syndrome; continuity because when we locate 
anorexia on these axes, its family resemblances and connections with other phe- 
nomena emerge. Some of these axes represent anorexia’s synchronicity with other 
contemporary cultural practices and forms—bodybuilding and jogging, for 
example. Other axes bring to light historical connections: for instance, between 
anorexia and earlier examples of extreme manipulation of the female body, such 
as tight corseting, or between anorexia and long-standing traditions and ideolo- 
gies in western culture, such as our Greco-Christian traditions of dualism. The 
three axes that I will discuss in this essay (although they by no means exhaust the 
possibilities for cultural understanding of anorexia) are the dualist axis, the con- 
trol axis, and the gender/power axis.'4 

Throughout my discussion, it will be assumed that the body, far from being 
some fundamentally stable, acultural constant to which we must contrast all cul- 
turally relative and institutional forms, is constantly “in the grip? as Foucault 
puts it, of cultural practices. Not that this is a matter of cultural repression of the 
instinctual or natural body. Rather, there is no “natural” body. Cultural practices, 
far from exerting their power against spontaneous needs, “basic” pleasures or 
instincts, or “fundmental” structures of body experience, are already and always 
inscribed, as Foucault has emphasized, “on our bodies and their materiality, their 
forces, energies, sensations, and pleasures.”!5 Our bodies, no less than anything 
else that is human, are constituted by culture. 

Often, but not always, cultural practices have their effect on the body as expe- 
rienced (the “lived body,” as the phenomenologists put it) rather than the physi- 
cal body. For example, Foucault points to the medicalization of sexuality in the 
nineteenth century, which recast sex from being a family matter into a private, 
dark, bodily secret that was appropriately investigated by such specialists as doc- 
tors, psychiatrists, and school educators. The constant probing and interrogation, 
Foucault argues, ferreted out, eroticized and solidified all sorts of sexual types 
and perversions, which people then experienced (although they had not done so 
originally) as defining their bodily possibilities and pleasures. The practice of the 
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medical confessional, in other words, in its constant foraging for sexual secrets 
and hidden stories, actually created new sexual secrets—and eroticized the acts of 
interrogation and confession, too.!6 Here, social practice changed people's expe- 
rience of their bodies and their possibilities. Similarly, as we shall see, the practice 
of dieting—of saying no to hunger—contributes to the anorectic’s increasing 
sense of hunger as a dangerous eruption from some alien part of the self, and toa 
growing intoxication with controlling that eruption. 

The physical body can, however, also be an instrument and medium power. 
Foucault’s classic example in Discipline and Punish is public torture during the 
Ancien Régime, through which, as Dreyfus and Rabinow put it, “the sovereign’s 
power was literally and publicly inscribed on the criminal’s body in a manner as 
controlled, scenic and well-attended as possible.”!” Similarly, the nineteenth-cen- 
tury corset caused its wearer actual physical incapacitation, but it also served as 
an emblem of the power of culture to impose its designs on the female body. 

Indeed, female bodies have historically been significantly more vulnerable 
than male bodies to extremes in both forms of cultural manipulation of the 
body. Perhaps this has something to do with the fact that women, besides having 
bodies, are also associated with the body, which has always been considered 
woman’s “sphere” in family life, in mythology, in scientific, philosophical, and 
religious ideology. When we later consider some aspects of the history of medi- 
cine and fashion, we will see that the social manipulation of the female body 
emerged as an absolutely central strategy in the maintenance of power relations 
between the sexes over the past hundred years. This historical understanding 
must deeply affect our understanding of anorexia and of our contemporary pre- 
occupation with slenderness. 

This is not to say that I take what I am doing here to be the unearthing of a 
long-standing male conspiracy against women or the fixing of blame on any par- 
ticular participants in the play of social forces. In this I once again follow 
Foucault, who reminds us that although a perfectly clear logic, with perfectly 
decipherable aims and objectives, may characterize historical power relations, it 
is nonetheless “often the case that no one was there to have invented” these aims 
and strategies, either through choice of individuals or through the rational game 
plan of some presiding “headquarters.”!® We are not talking, then, of plots, 
designs, or overarching strategies. This does not mean that individuals do not 
consciously pursue goals that in fact advance their own position. But it does deny 
that in doing so they are consciously directing the overall movement of power 
relations or engineering their shape. They may not even know what that shape is. 
Nor does the fact that power relations involve domination by particular 
groups—say, of prisoners by guards, females by males, amateurs by experts— 
entail that the dominators are in anything like full control of the situation or that 
the dominated do not sometimes advance and extend the situation themselves.! 
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Nowhere, as we shall see, is this collaboration in oppressién more clear than in 
the case of anorexia. 


THE DUALIST AXIS 

I will begin with the most general and attenuated axis of continuity, the one that 
begins with Plato, winds its way to its most lurid expression in Augustine, and 
finally becomes metaphysically solidified and scientized by Descartes. I am refer- 
ring, of course, to our dualistic heritage: the view that human existence is bifur- 
cated into two realms or substances: the bodily or material, on the one hand; the 
mental or spiritual, on the other. Despite some fascinating historical variations 
which I will not go into here, the basic imagery of dualism has remained fairly 
constant. Let me briefly describe its central features; they will turn out, as we will 
see, to comprise the basic body imagery of the anorectic. 

First, the body is experienced as alien, as the not-self, the not-me. It is “fas- 
tened and glued” to me, “nailed” and “riveted” to me, as Plato describes it in the 
Phaedo.”® For Descartes, the body is the brute material envelope for the inner and 
essential self, the thinking thing; it is ontologically distinct from that inner self, is 
as mechanical in its operations as a machine, is, indeed, comparable to animal 
existence. 

Second, the body is experienced as confinement and limitation: a “prison, a 
“swamp, a “cage,” a “fog”—all images that occur in Plato, Descartes, and 
Augustine—from which the soul, will, or mind struggles to escape. “The enemy 
(“the madness of lust”] held my will in his power and from it he made a chain 
and shackled me,” says Augustine.?! In the work of all three philosophers, images 
of the soul being “dragged” by the body are prominent. The body is “heavy, pon- 
derous,” as Plato describes it; it exerts a downward pull.?2 

Third, the body is the enemy, as Augustine explicity describes it time and 
again, and as Plato and Descartes strongly suggest in their diatribes against the 
body as the source of obscurity and confusion in our thinking. “A source of 
countless distractions by reason of the mere requirement of food,” says Plato; 
“liable also to diseases which overtake and impede us in the pursuit of truth; it 
fills us full of loves, and lusts, and fears, and fancies of all kinds, and endless fool- 
ery, and in very truth, as men say, takes away from us the power of thinking at all. 
Whence come wars, and fightings, and factions? Whence but from the body and 
the lusts of the body.”23 

And, finally, whether as an impediment to reason or as the home of the 
“slimy desires of the flesh” (as Augustine calls them), the body is the locus of all 
that threatens our attempts at control. It overtakes, it overwhelms, it erupts and 
disrupts. This situation, for the dualist, becomes an incitement to battle the 
unruly forces of the body, to show it who is boss. For, as Plato says, “Nature 
orders the soul to rule and govern and the body to obey and serve.”4 
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All three—Plato, Augustine, and, most explicitly, Descartes—provide instruc- 
tions, rules, or models of how to gain control over the body, with the ultimate 
aim—for this is what their regimen finally boils down to—of learning to live 
without it.*> By that is meant: to achieve intellectual independence from the lure 
of the body’s illusions, to become impervious to its distractions, and, most 
important, to kill off its desires and hungers. Once control has become the cen- 
tral issue for the soul, these are the only possible terms of victory, as Alan Watts 
makes clear: 


Willed control brings about a sense of duality in the organism, of consciousness in 
conflict with appetite.... But this mode of control is a peculiar example of the 
proverb that nothing fails like success. For the more consciousness is individual- 
ized by the success of the will, the more everything outside the individual seems to 
be a threat—including ... the uncontrolled spontaneity of one’s own body.... 
Every success in control therefore demands a further success, so that the process 
cannot stop short of omnipotence.76 


Dualism here appears as the offspring, the by-product, of the identification of 
the self with control, an identification that Watts sees as lying at the center of 
Christianity’s ethic of anti-sexuality. The attempt to subdue the spontaneities of 
the body in the interests of control only succeeds in constituting them as more 
alien and more powerful, and thus more needful of control. The only way to win 
this no-win game is to go beyond control, to kill off the body’s spontaneities 
entirely—that is, to cease to experience our hungers and desires. 

This is what many anorectics describe as their ultimate goal. “[I want] to 
reach the point,” as one put it, “when I don’t need to eat at all?” Kim Chernin 
recalls her surprise when, after fasting, her hunger returned: “I realized [then] 
that my secret goal in dieting must have been the intention to kill off my appetite 
completely.’28 

It is not usually noted, in the popular literature on the subject, that anorexic 
women are as obsessed with hunger as they are with being slim. Far from losing 
her appetite, the typical anorectic is haunted by it—in much the same way that 
Augustine describes being haunted by sexual desire—and is in constant dread of 
being overwhelmed by it. Many describe the dread of hunger, “of not having con- 
trol, of giving in to biological urge,” to “the craving, never satisfied thing,”?? as 
the “original fear” (as one puts it),3° or, as Ellen West describes it, “the real obses- 
sion.” “I don’t think the dread of becoming fat is the real. . neurosis,” she writes, 
“but the constant desire for food. . .[H]unger, or the dread of hunger, pursues me 
all morning. ... Even when I am full, I am afraid of the coming hour in which 
hunger will start again.” Dread of becoming fat, she interprets, rather than being 
originary, served as a “brake” to her horror of her own unregulatable, runaway 
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desire for food.>! Bruch reports that her patients are often terrified at the 
prospect of taking just one bite of food, lest they never be able to stop.3? (Bulimic 
anorectics, who binge on enormous quantities of food—sometimes consuming 
up to 15,000 calories a day33 —indeed cannot stop.) 

These women experience hunger as an alien invader, marching to the tune of 
its own seemingly arbitrary whims, disconnected from any normal self-regulat- 
ing mechanisms. Indeed, it could not possibly be so connected, for it is experi- 
enced as coming from an area outside the self. One patient of Bruch’s says she ate 
breakfast because “my stomach wanted it,” expressing here the same sense of 
alienation from her hunger (and her physical self) as Augustine’s when he speaks 
of his “captor,” “the law of sin that was in my member.34 Bruch notes that this 
“basic delusion,” as she calls it, “of not owning the body and its sensations” is a 
typical symptom of all eating disorders. “These patients act,” she says, “as if for 
them the regulation of food intake was outside [the self].”35 This experience of 
bodily sensations as foreign is, strikingly, not limited to the experience of hunger. 
Patients with eating disorders have similar problems in identifying cold, heat, 
emotions, and anxiety as originating in the self.36 

While the body is experienced as alien and outside, the soul or will is 
described as being trapped or confined in this alien “jail? as one woman 
describes it.*” “I feel caught in my body, “I’m a prisoner in my body.”38 the 
theme is repeated again and again. A typical fantasy, evocative of Plato, imagines 
total liberation from the bodily prison: “I wish I could get out of my body entire- 
ly and fly! “Please dear God, help me ... I want to get out of my body, I want 
to get out!”4° Ellen West, astute as always, sees a central meaning of her self-star- 
vation in this “ideal of being too thin, of being without a body”4! 

Anorexia is not a philosophical attitude; it is a debilitating affliction. Yet, 
quite often a highly conscious and articulate scheme of images and associa- 
tions—virtually a metaphyscs—is presented by these women: The scheme is 
strikingly Augustinian, with evocations of Plato. This does not indicate, of 
course, that anorectics are followers of Plato or Augustine, but that the anorec- 
tic’s metaphysics makes explicit various elements, historically grounded in Plato 
and Augustine, that run deep in our culture.42 As Augustine often speaks of the 
“two wills” within him, “one the servant of the flesh, the other of the spirit? who 
“between them tore my soul apart,” so the anorectic describes a “spiritual strug- 
gle,” a “contest between good and evil,” often conceived explicitly as a battle 
between mind or will and appetite or body.*3 “I feel myself, quite passively; says 
West, “the stage on which two hostile forces are mangling each other.”44 
Sometimes there is a more aggressive alliance with mind against body: “When I 
fail to exercise as often as I prefer, I become guilty that I have let my body “win” 
another day from my mind. I can’t wait ’til this semester is over.... My body is 
going to pay the price for the lack of work it is currently getting. I can’t wait!”45 
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In this battle, thinness represents a triumph of the will over the body, and the 
thin body (that is to say, the nonbody) is associated with “absolute purity, hyper- 
intellectuality and transcendence of the flesh. My soul seemed to grow as my 
body waned; I felt like one of those early Christian saints who starved themselves 
in the desert sun. I felt invulnerable, clean and hard as the bones etched into my 
silhouette.”*6 Fat (that is to say, becoming all body) is associated with the taint of 
matter and flesh, “wantonness,”4” mental stupor and mental decay.*8 One woman 
describes how after eating sugar she felt “polluted, disgusting, sticky through the 
arms, as if something bad had gotten inside.”*9 Very often, sexuality is brought 
into this scheme of associations, and hunger and sexuality are psychically con- 
nected. Cherry Boone O’Neill describes a late-night binge, eating scraps of left- 
overs from the dog’s dish: 


I started slowly, relishing the flavor and texture of each marvelous bite. Soon I was 
ripping the meager remains from the bones, stuffing the meat into my mouth as 
fast as I could detach it. 

(Her boyfriend surprises her, with a look of “total disgust” on his face.] 

I had been caught red-handed ... in an animalistic orgy on the floor, in the 
dark, alone. Here was the horrid truth for Dan to see. I felt so evil, tainted, 
pagan. ... In Dan’s mind that day, I had been whoring after food.>° 


A hundred pages earlier, she had described her first romantic involvement in 
much the same terms: “I felt secretive, deceptive, and. . tainted by the ongoing 
relationship” (which never went beyond kisses).5! Sexuality, similarly, is “an 
abominable business” to Aimee Liu; for her, staying reed-thin is seen as a way of 
avoiding sexuality, by becoming “androgynous,” as she puts it.5? In the same way, 
Sarah, a patient of Levenkron’s, connects her dread of gaining weight with “not 
wanting to be a ‘temptation’ to men.”>3 In Liu’s case, and in Sarah’s, the desire to 
appear unattractive to men is connected to anxiety and guilt over earlier sexual 
abuse. Whether or not such episodes are common to many cases of anorexia,*4 
“the avoidance of any sexual encounter, a shrinking from all bodily contact, is, 
according to Bruch, characteristic of anorectics.55 


THE CONTROL AXIS 
Having examined the axis of continuity from Plato to anorexia, we should feel 
cautioned against the impulse to regard anorexia as expressing entirely modern 
attitudes and fears. Disdain for the body, the conception of it as an alien force 
and impediment to the soul, is very old in our Greco-Christian traditions 
(although it has usually been expressed most forcefully by male philosophers and 
theologians rather than adolescent women!). 

But although dualism is as old as Plato, in many ways contemporary culture 
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appears more obsessed than previous eras with the control of the unruly body. 
Looking now at contemporary American life, a second axis of continuity 
emerges on which to locate anorexia. I call it the control axis. 

The young anorectic, typically, experiences her life as well as her hungers as 
being out of control. She is a perfectionist and can never carry out the tasks she 
sets herself in a way that meets her own rigorous standards. She is torn by con- 
flicting and contradictory expectations and demands, wanting to shine in all 
areas of student life, confused about where to place most of her energies, what to 
focus on, as she develops into an adult. Characteristically, her parents expect a 
great deal of her in the way of individual achievement (as well as physical 
appearance), yet have made most of the important decisions for her.56 Usually, 
the anorexic syndrome emerges, not as a conscious decision to get as thin as pos- 
sible, but as the result of her having begun a diet fairly casually, often at the sug- 
gestion of a parent, having succeeded splendidly in taking off five or ten pounds, 
and then having gotten hooked on the intoxicating feeling of accomplishment 
and control. 

Recalling her anorexic days, Aimee Liu recreates her feelings: 


The sense of accomplishment exhilarates me, spurs me to continue on and on. It 
provides a sense of purpose and shapes my life with distractions from insecuri- 
ty.... I shall become an expert [at losing weight].... The constant downward 
trend [of the scale] somehow comforts me, gives me visible proof that I can exert 
control.>7 


The diet, she realizes, “is the one sector of my life over which I and I alone wield 
total control.”58 

The frustrations of starvation, the rigors of the constant physical activity in 
which anorectics engage, the pain of the numerous physical complications of 
anorexia: these do not trouble the anorectic. Indeed, her ability to ignore them is 
further proof to her of her mastery of her body. “This was something I could 
control,” says one of Bruch’s patients. “I still don’t know what I look like or what 
size I am, but I know my body can take anything.”5? “Energy, discipline, my own 
power will keep me going,” says Liu. “Psychic fuel, I need nothing and no one 
else, and I will prove it. ...Dropping to the floor, I roll. My tailbone crunches on 
the hard floor. . . .I feel no pain. I will be master of my own body, if nothing else, 
I vow."® And, finally, from one of Bruch’s patients: “You make of your own body 
your very own kingdom where you are the tyrant, the absolute dictator?® 

Surely we must recognize in this last honest and explicit statement a central 
modus operandi for the control of contemporary bourgeois anxiety. Consider 
compulsive jogging and marathon-running, often despite shin splints and other 
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painful injuries, with intense agitation over missing a day or not meeting a goal 
for a particular run. Consider the increasing popularity of triathlon events such 
as the Iron Man, whose central purpose appears to be to allow people to find out 
how far they can push their bodies—through long-distance swimming, cycling, 
and running—before they collapse. Consider lawyer Mike Frankfurt, who runs 
ten miles every morning: “To run with pain is the essence of life? ®2 Or consider the 
following excerpts from student journals: 


The best times I like to run are under the most unbearable conditions. I love to 
run in the hottest, most humid and steepest terrain I can find. ... For me running 
and the pain associated with it aren’t enough to make me stop. I am always trying 
to overcome it and the biggest failure I can make is to stop running because of 
pain. Once I ran five of a ten-mile run with a severe leg cramp but wouldn't 
stop—it would have meant failure. 


When I run I am free... . The pleasure is closing off my body—as if the incessant 
pounding of my legs is so total that the pain ceases to exist. There is no grace, no 
beauty in the running—there is the jarring reality of sneaker and pavement. 
Bright pain that shivers and splinters sending its white hot arrows into my stom- 
ach, my lung, but it cannot pierce my mind. I am on automatic pilot—there is no 
rememberance of pain, there is freedom—-I am losing myself, peeling out of this 
heavy flesh. ... Power surges through me.® 


None of this is to dispute that the contemporary concern with fitness has 
nonpathological, nondualist dimensions as well. Particularly for women, who 
have historically suffered from the ubiquity of rape and abuse, from the cultural- 
ly instilled conviction of our own helplessness, and from lack of access to facili- 
ties and programs for rigorous physical training, the cultivation of strength, 
agility, and confidence clearly has a positive dimension. Nor are the objective 
benefits of daily exercise and concern for nutrition in question here. My focus, 
rather, is on a subjective stance, become increasingly prominent, which, although 
preoccupied with the body and deriving narcissistic enjoyment from its appear- 
ance, takes little pleasure in the experience of embodiment. Rather, the funda- 
mental identification is with mind (or will), ideals of spiritual perfection, 
fantasies of absolute control. 

‘ Not everyone, of course, for whom physical training is a part of daily routine 
exhibits such a stance. Here, an examination of the language of female body- 
builders is illustrative. Body-building is particularly interesting because on the 
surface it appears to have the opposite structure to anorexia: the body-builder is, 
after all, building the body up, not whittling it down. Body-building develops 
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strength. We imagine the body-builder as someone who is proud, confident, and 
perhaps most of all, conscious of and accepting of her physicality. This is, indeed, 
how some female body-builders experience themselves: 


I feel ... tranquil and stronger assays [Lydia Cheng]. Working out creates a high 
everywhere in my body. I feel the heat. I feel the muscles rise, I see them blow out, 
flushed with lots of blood... . My whole body is sweating and there’s few things I 
love more than working up a good sweat. That’s when I really feel like a woman.®° 


Yet a sense of joy in the body as active and alive is not the most prominent theme 
among the women interviewed by Trix Rosen. Many of them, rather, talk about 
their bodies in ways that resonate disquietingly with typical anorexic themes. 

There is the same emphasis on will, purity, and perfection: “I’ve learned to be 
a stronger person with a more powerful will. .. pure concentration, energy and 
spirit.” “I want to be as physically perfect as possible.” “Body-building suits the 
perfectionist in me.” “My goal is to have muscular perfection.”®* Compulsive 
exercisers—whom Dinitia Smith, in an article for New York magazine calls “The 
New Puritans”—speak in similar terms: Kathy Krauch, a New York art director 
who bikes twelve miles a day and swims two and a half, says she is engaged in “a 
quest for perfection.” Mike Frankfurt, in describing his motivation for marathon 
running, speaks of “the purity about it.” These people, Smith emphasizes, care 
little about their health: “They pursue self-denial as an end in itself, out of an 
almost mystical belief in the purity it confers.”® 

Many body-builders, like many anorectics, unnervingly conceptualize the 
body as alien, not-self: 


I'm constantly amazed by my muscles. The first thing I do when I wake up in the 
morning is look down at my “abs” and flex my legs to see if the “cuts” are there. ... 
My legs have always been my most stubborn part, and I want them to develop so 
badly. Every day I can see things happening to them. ... I don’t flaunt my muscles 
as much as I thought I would. I feel differently about them; they are my product 
and I protect them by wearing sweats to keep them warm.®8 


Most strikingly, body-builders put the same emphasis on control: on feeling their 
life to be fundamentally out of control, and on the feeling of accomplishment 
derived from total mastery of the body. That sense of mastery, like the anorec- 
tic’s, appears to derive from two sources. First, there is the reassurance that one 
can overcome all physical obstacles, push oneself to any extremes in pursuit of 
one’s goals (which, as we have seen, is a characteristic motivation of compulsive 
runners, as well). Second, and most dramatic (it is spoken of time and again by 
female body-builders), is the thrill of being in total charge of the shape of one’s 
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body. “Create a masterpiece,” says Fit magazine. “Sculpt your body contours into 
a work of art” As for the anorectic—who literally cannot see her body as other 
than her inner reality dictates and who is relentlessly driven by an ideal image of 
ascetic slenderness—so for the body-builder a purely mental conception comes 
to have dominance over her life: “You visualize what you want to look like. . and 
then create the form.” “The challenge presents itself: to rearrange things.” “It’s up 
to you to do the chiseling; you become the master sculptress.” “What a fantasy, 
for your body to be changing!. . .I keep a picture in my mind as I work out of 


what I want to look like and what’s happened to me already.”® Dictation to 


- nature of one’s own chosen design for the body is the central goal for the body- 


builder, as it is for the anorectic. 

The sense of security derived from the attainment of this goal appears, first of 
all, as the pleasure of control and independence. “Nowadays,” says Michael Sacks, 
associate professor of psychiatry at Cornell Medical College, “people no longer 
feel they can control events outside themselves—how well they do in their jobs 
or in their personal relationships, for example—but they can control the food 
they eat and how far they can run. Abstinence, tests of endurance, are ways of 
proving their self-sufficiency.” In a culture, moreover, in which our continued 
survival is often at the mercy of “specialists,” machines, and sophisticated tech- 
nology, the body acquires a special sort of vulnerability and dependency. We may 
live longer, but the circumstances surrounding illness and death may often be 
perceived as more alien, inscrutable, and arbitrary than ever before. 

Our contemporary body-fetishism expresses more than a fantasy of self-mas- 
tery in an increasingly unmanageable culture, however. It also reflects our 
alliance with culture against all reminders of the inevitable decay and death of 
the body. “Everybody wants to live forever” is the refrain from the theme song of 
Pumping Iron. The most youth-worshipping of popular television shows, 
“Fame,” opens with a song that begins, “I want to live forever.” And it is striking 
that although the anorectic may come very close to death (and 15 percent do 
indeed die), the dominant experience throughout the illness is of invulnerability. 

The dream of immortality is, of course, nothing new. But what is unique to 
modernity is that the defeat of death has become a scientific fantasy rather than a 
philosophical or religious mythology. We no longer dream of eternal union with 
the gods; instead, we build devices that can keep us alive indefinitely, and we 
work on keeping our bodies as smooth and muscular and elastic at forty as they 
were at eighteen. We even entertain dreams of halting the aging process com- 
pletely: “Old age,” according to Durk Pearson and Sandy Shaw, authors of the 
popular Life Extension, “is an unpleasant and unattractive affliction.”71 The 
mega-vitamin regime they prescribe is able, they claim, to prevent and even to 
reverse the mechanisms of aging. 

Finally, it may be that in cultures characterized by gross excesses in consump- 
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tion, the “will to conquer and subdue the body” (as Chernin calls it) expresses an 
aesthetic or moral rebellion.”? Anorectics initially came from affluent families, 
and the current craze for long-distance running and fasting is largely a phenom- 
enon of young, upwardly mobile professionals (Dinitia Smith calls it 
“Deprivation Chic”).73 To those who are starving against their wills, of course, 
starvation cannot function as an expression of the power of the will. At the same 
time, we should caution against viewing anorexia as a trendy illness of the elite 
and privileged. Rather, its most outstanding feature is powerlessness. 


THE GENDER/POWER AXIS 

Ninety percent of all anorectics are women. We do not, of course, need to know 
that particular statistic to realize that the contemporary “tyranny of slenderness” 
is far from gender-neutral. Women are more obsessed with their bodies than 
men, less satisfied with them,”4 and permitted less latitude with them by them- 
selves, by men, and by the culture. In a 1984 Glamour magazine poll of 33,000 
women, 75 percent said they thought they were “too fat.” Yet by Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Tables, themselves notoriously affected by cultural standards, only 
25 percent of these women were heavier than their optimal weight, and a full 30 
percent were below that weight.”> The anorectic’s distorted image of her body— 
her inability to see it as anything but too fat—although more extreme, is not rad- 
ically discontinuous, then, from fairly common female misperceptions. 

Consider, too, actors like Nick Nolte and William Hurt, who are permitted a 
certain amount of softening, of thickening about the waist, while still retaining 
romantic-lead status. Individual style, wit, the projection of intelligence, experi- 
ence, and effectiveness still go a long way for men, even in our fitness-obsessed 
culture. But no female can achieve the status of romantic or sexual ideal without 
the appropriate body. That body, if we use television commercials as a gauge, has 
gotten steadily leaner since the mid 1970s.” What used to be acknowledged as an 
extreme required only of high fashion models is now the dominant image that 
beckons to high-school and college women. Over and over, extremely slender 
women students complain of hating their thighs or their stomachs (the anorec- 
tic’s most dreaded danger spot); often, they express concern and anger over fre- 
quent teasing by their boyfriends. Janey, a former student, is 5'10" and weighs 
132 pounds. Yet her boyfriend Bill, also a student of mine, calls her “Fatso” and 
“Big Butt” and insists she should be 110 pounds because (as he explains in his 
journal for my class) “that’s what Brooke Shields weighs.” He calls this “construc- 
tive criticism” and seems to experience extreme anxiety over the possibility of her 
gaining any weight: “I can tell it bothers her yet I still continue to badger her 
about it. I guess that I think that if I continue to remind her things will change 
faster.’”” This sort of relationship, in which the woman’s weight has become a 
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focal issue, is not at all atypical, as I have discovered from student journals and 
papers. 

Hilda Bruch reports that many anorectics talk of having a “ghost” inside them 
or surrounding them, “a dictator who dominates me,” as one woman describes it; 
“a little man who objects when I eat” is the description given by another.’® The 
little ghost, the dictator, the “other self” (as he is often described) is always male, 
reports Bruch. The anorectic’s other self—the self of the uncontrollable appetites, 
the impurities and taints, the flabby will and tendency to mental torpor—is the 
body, as we have seen. But it is also (and here the anorectic’s associations are 
surely in the mainstream of western culture) the female self. These two selves are 
preceived as at constant war. But it is clear that it is the male side—with its asso- 
ciated values of greater spirituality, higher intellectuality, strength of will—that is 
being expressed and developed in the anorexic syndrome.” 

What is the meaning of these gender associations in the anorectic? I propose 
that there are two levels of meaning. One has to do with fear and disdain for tra- 
ditional female roles and social limitations. The other has to do, more profound- 
ly, with a deep fear of “the Female,” with all its more nightmarish archetypal 
associations of voracious hungers and sexual insatiability. 

Adolescent anorectics express a characteristic fear of growing up to be 
mature, sexually developed, and potentially reproductive women. “I have a deep 
fear,” says one, “of having a womanly body, round and fully developed. I want to 
be tight and muscular and thin.”8? Cherry Boone O’Neill speaks explicitly of her 
fear of womanhood.®! If only she could stay thin, says yet another, “I would never 
have to deal with having a woman’s body; like Peter Pan I could stay a child fore- 
over.’82 The choice of Peter Pan is telling here—what she means is, stay a boy for- 
ever. And indeed, as Bruch reports, many anorectics, when children, dreamt and 
fantasized about growing up to be boys.®3 Some are quite conscious of playing 
out this fantasy through their anorexia; Adrienne, one of Levenkron’s patients, 
was extremely proud of the growth of facial and body hair that often accompa- 
nies anorexia, and especially proud of her “skinny, hairy arms.”’+ Many patients 
report, too, that their father had wanted a boy, were disappointed to get “less 
than” that, or had emotionally rebuffed their daughter when she began to devel- 
op sexually.®> 

In a characteristic scenario, anorexia develops just at the outset of puberty. 
Normal body changes are experienced by the anorectic, not surprisingly, as the 
takeover of the body by disgusting, womanish fat. “I grab my breasts,” says Aimee 
Liu, “pinching them until they hurt. If only I could eliminate them, cut them off if 
need be, to become as flat-chested as a child again.”®° The anorectic is exultant 
when her periods stop (as they do in all cases of anorexia®’” and as they do in 
many female runners as well). Disgust with menstruation is typical: “T saw a pic- 
ture at a feminist art gallery,” says another woman. “There was a woman with long 
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red yarn coming out of her, like she was menstruating. ... I got that feeling—in 
that part of my body that I have trouble with ... my stomach, my thighs, my 
pelvis. That revolted feeling.”88 

Some authors interpret these symptoms as a species of unconscious feminist 
protest, involving anger at the limitations of the traditional female role, rejection 
of values associated with it, and fierce rebellion against allowing their futures to 
develop in the same direction as their mothers’ lives.® In her portrait of the typi- 
cal anorexic family configuration, Bruch describes nearly all of the mothers as 
submissive to their husbands but very controlling of their children.% Practically 
all had had promising careers which they had given up to care for their husbands 
and families full-time, a task they take very seriously, although often expressing 
frustration and dissatisfaction. 

Certainly, many anorectics appear to experience anxiety about falling into the 
life-style they associate with their mothers. It is a prominent theme in Aimee 
Liu’s Solitaire. Another woman describes her feeling that “[I am] full of my 
mother ... she is in me even if she isn’t there” in nearly the same breath as she 
complains of her continuous fear of being “not human ... of ceasing to exist.”9! 
And Ellen West, nearly a century earlier, had quite explicitly equated becoming 
fat with the inevitable (for an elite woman of her time) confinements of domes- 
tic life and the domestic stupor she associates with it: 


Dread is driving me mad ... the consciousness that ultimately I will lose every- 
thing; all courage, all rebelliousness, all drive for doing; that it—my little world— 
will make me flabby, flabby and fainthearted and beggarly. 


Several of my students with eating disorders reported that their anorexia had 
developed after their families had dissuaded them from choosing or forbidden 
them to embark on a traditionally male career. 

Here anorexia finds a true sister-phenomenon in the epidemic of female 
invalidism and “hysteria” that swept through the middle and upper-middle class- 
es in the second half of the nineteenth century. It was a time that, in many 
ways, was very like our own, especially in the conflicting demands women were 
confronting: the opening up of new possibilities versus the continuing grip of 
the old expectations. On the one hand, the old preindustrial order, with the 
father at the head of a self-contained family production unit, had given way to 
the dictatorship of the market, opening up new, nondomestic opportunities for 
working women. On the other hand, it turned many of the most valued “female” 
skills—textile and garment manufacture, food processing—out of the home and 
over to the factory system.** In the new machine economy, the lives of middle- 
class women were far emptier than they had been before. 

It was an era, too, that had been witnessing the first major feminist wave. In 
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1840, the World Anti-Slavery Conference had been held, at which the first femi- 
nists spoke loudly and long on the connections between the abolition of slavery 
and women’s rights. The year 1848 saw the Seneca Falls Convention. In 1869, 
John Stuart Mill published his landmark work “On the Subjection of Women.” 
And in 1889 the Pankhursts formed the Women’s Franchise League. But.it was an 
era, too (and not unrelatedly, as I shall argue later), when the prevailing ideal of 
femininity was the delicate, affluent lady, unequipped for anything but the most 
sheltered domestic life, totally dependent on her prosperous husband, providing 
a peaceful and comfortable haven for him each day after his return from his 
labors in the public sphere. In a now famous letter, Freud, criticizing John 
Stuart Mill, writes: 


It really is a still-born thought to send women into the struggle for existence 
exactly as men. If, for instance, I imagine my gentle sweet girl as a competitor it 
would only end in my telling her, as I did seventeen months ago, that I am fond of 
her and that I implore her to withdraw from the strife into the calm uncompeti- 
tive activity of my home.%6 


This is exactly what male doctors did do when women began falling ill, com- 
plaining of acute depression, severe headaches, weakness, nervousness, and self- 
doubt.?”? Among these women were such noted feminists and social activists as 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Jane Addams, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Margaret 
Sanger, British activist Josephine Butler, and German suffragist Hedwig Dohm. “I 
was weary myself and sick of asking what I am and what I ought to be,” recalls 
Gilman,** who later went on to write a fictional account of her mental break- 
down in the chilling novella The Yellow Wallpaper. Her doctor, the famous female 
specialist S. Weir Mitchell, instructed her, as Gilman recalls, to “live as domestic a 
life as possible. Have your child with you all the time. ... Lie down an hour every 
day after each meal. Have but two hours intellectual life a day. And never touch 
pen, brush or pencil as long as you live.’ 

Freud, who favorably reviewed Mitchell’s 1887 book and who advised that 
psychotherapy for hysterical patients be combined with Mitchell’s rest cure (“to 
avoid new psychical impressions”),!©° was as blind as Mitchell to the contribu- 
tion that isolation, boredom, and intellectual frustration made to the etiology of 
hysteria. Nearly all of the subjects in Studies in Hysteria (as well as the later Dora) 
are acknowledged by Freud to be unusually intelligent, creative, energetic, inde- 
pendent, and, often, highly educated. (Berthe Pappenheim—‘“Anna O.—as we 
know, went on after recovery to become an active feminist and social reformer.) 
Freud even comments, criticizing Janet’s notion that hysterics were “psychically 
insufficient,’ on the characteristic coexistence of hysteria with “gifts of the richest 
and most original kind.”!©! Yet Freud never makes the connection (which Breuer 
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had begun to develop)!** between the monotonous domestic lives these women 
were expected to lead after they completed their schooling, and the emergence of 
compulsive daydreaming, hallucinations, dissociations, and hysterical conver- 
sions. 

Charlotte Perkins Gilman does make that connection. In The Yellow Wall- 
paper she describes how a prescribed regime of isolation and enforced domestici- 
ty eventuates, in her fictional heroine, in the development of a full-blown 
hysterical symptom, madness, and collapse. The symptom, the hallucination that 
there is a woman trapped in the wallpaper of her bedroom, struggling to get out, 
is at once a perfectly articulated expression of protest and a completely debilitat- 
ing idée fixe that allows the woman character no distance on her situation, no 
freedom of thought, no chance of making any progress in leading the kind of 
active, creative life her body and soul crave. 

So too for the anorectic. It is indeed essential to recognize in this illness the 
dimension of protest against the limitations of the ideal of female domesticity 
(the “feminine mystique,” as Betty Friedan called it) that reigned in America 
throughout the 1950s and early 1960s—the era when most of their mothers were 
starting homes and families. This was, we should recall, the era following World 
War II, an era during which women were fired en masse from the jobs they had 
held during the war and shamelessly propagandized back into the full-time job 
of wife and mother. It was an era, too, when the “fuller figure,” as Jane Russell 
now Calls it, came into fashion once more, a period of “mammary madness” (or 
“resurgent Victorianism,” as Lois Banner calls it), which glamorized the volup- 
tuous, large-breasted woman.!93 This remained the prevailing fashion tyranny 
until the late 1960s and early 1970s. 

But we must recognize that the anorectic’s protest, like that of the classical 
hysterical symptom, is written on the bodies of anorexic women, not embraced 
as a conscious politics—nor, indeed, does it reflect any social or political under- 
standing at all. Moreover, the symptoms themselves function to preclude the 
emergence of such an understanding. The idée fixe—staying thin—becomes at 
its farthest extreme so powerful as to render any other ideas or life-projects 
meaningless. Liu describes it as “all encompassing.”!04 West writes: “I felt all inner 
development was ceasing, that all becoming and growing were being choked, 
because a single idea was filling my entire soul.”!05 

Paradoxically—and often tragically—these pathologies of female protest 
(and we must include agoraphobia here, as well as hysteria and anorexia) actually 
function as if in collusion with the cultural conditions that produced them.10% 
The same is true for more moderate expressions of the contemporary female 
obession with slenderness. Women may feel themselves deeply attracted by the 
aura of freedom and independence suggested by the boyish body ideal of today. 
Yet, each hour, each minute spent in anxious pursuit of that ideal (for it does not 
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come naturally to most mature women) is in fact time and energy taken from 
inner development and social achievement. As a feminist protest, the obsession 
with slenderness is hopelessly counterproductive. 

It is important to recognize, too, that the anorectic is terrified and repelled, 
not only by the traditional female domestic role—which she associates with 
mental lassitude and weakness—but by a certain archetypal image of the female: 
as hungering, voracious, all-needing, and all-wanting. It is this image that shapes 
and permeates her experience of her own hunger for food as insatiable and out 
of control, that makes her feel that if she takes just one bite, she will not be able 
to stop. 

Let us explore this image. Let us break the tie with food and look at the 
metaphor: hungering ... voracious ... extravagantly and excessively needful ... 
without restraint .. . always wanting .. . always wanting too much affection, reas- 
surance, emotional and sexual contact, and attention. This is how many women 
frequently experience themselves, and, indeed, how many men experience 
women. “Please, God, keep me from telephoning him,” prays the heroine in 
Dorothy Parker’s classic “A Telephone Call}”!07 experiencing her need for reassur- 
ance and contact as being as out of control and degrading as the anorectic does 
her desire for food. The male counterpart to this is found in Paul Morel in 
Lawrence's Sons and Lovers: “Can you never like things without clutching them as 
if you wanted to pull the heart out of them?” he accuses Miriam as she fondles a 
flower. “Why don’t you have a bit more restraint, or reserve, or something.... 
You're always begging things to love you, as if you were a beggar for love. Even 
the flowers, you have to fawn on them.”!08 How much psychic authenticity do 
these images carry in 1980s America? One woman in my class provided a stun- 
ning insight into the connection between her perception of herself and the anxi- 
ety of the compulsive dieter. “You know,” she said, “the anorectic is always 
convinced she is taking up too much space, eating too much, wanting food too 
much. Pve never felt that way, but I’ve often felt that I was too much—too much 
emotion, too much need, too loud and demanding, too much there, if you know 
what I mean.”109 

The most extreme cultural expressions of the fear of woman as “too much? — 
which almost always revolve around her sexuality—are strikingly full of eating 
and hungering metaphors. “Of woman’s unnatural, insatiable lust, what country, 
what village doth not complain?” queries Burton in The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly."'° “You are the true hiennas,” says Walter Charleston, “that allure us with 
the fairness of your skins, and when folly hath brought us within your reach, you 
leap upon us and devour us,”!!! 

The mythology/ideology of the devouring, insatiable female (which, as we 
have seen, is the image of her female self the anorectic has internalized) tends his- 
torically to wax and wane. But not without rhyme or reason. In periods of gross 
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environmental and social crisis, such as characterized the period of the witch- 
hunts in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it appears to flourish.!!? “All witch- 
craft comes from carnal lust, which is in women insatiable,’ say Kramer and 
Sprenger, authors of the official witch-hunters hand-book, Malleus Malificarum. 
For the sake of fulfilling the “mouth of the womb ... [women] consort even with 
the devil?!}5 

Anxiety over women’s uncontrollable hungers appears to peak, as well, dur- 
ing periods when women are becoming independent and are asserting them- 
selves politically and socially. The second half of the nineteenth century, 
concurrent with the first feminist wave discussed earlier, saw a virtual flood of 
artistic and literary images of the dark, dangerous, and evil female: “sharp- 
teethed, devouring” Sphinxes, Salomes, and Delilahs, “biting, tearing, murderous 
women.” “No century,” claims Peter Gay, “depicted woman as vampire, as castra- 
tor, as killer, so consistently, so programmatically, and so nakedly as the nine- 
teenth.”!!4 No century, either, was so obsessed with sexuality—particularly 
female sexuality—and its medical control. Treatment for excessive “sexual excite- 
ment” and masturbation in women included placing leeches on the womb,!»> cli- 
toridectomy, and removal of the ovaries (also recommended for 
“troublesomeness, eating like a ploughman, erotic tendencies, persecution 
mania, and simple “cussedness”).!!6 The importance of female masturbation in 
the etiology of the “actual neurosis” was a topic in which the young Freud and 
his friend and colleague Wilhelm Fliess were especially interested. Fliess believed 
that the secret to controlling such “sexual abuse” lay in the treatment of nasal 
“genital spots”; in an operation that was sanctioned by Freud, he attempted to 
“correct” the “bad sexual habits” of Freud’s patient Emma Eckstein by removal of 
the turbinate bone of her nose.1!” 

It was in the second half of the nineteenth century, too, despite a flurry of 


efforts by feminists and health reformers,!!8 that the stylized “S-curve,” which — 


required a tighter corset than ever before, came into fashion.1!9 “While the suf- 
fragettes were forcefully propelling all women toward legal and political emanci- 
pation,” says Amaury deRiencourt, “fashion and custom imprisoned her 
physically as she had never been before.”!20 Described by Thorstein Veblen as a 
“mutilation, undergone for the purpose of lowering the subject's vitality and ren- 
dering her permanently and obviously unfit for work,” the corset indeed did just 
that.!2! In it a woman could barely sit or stoop, was unable to move her feet more 
than six inches at a time, and had difficulty in keeping herself from regular faint- 
ing fits. (In 1904, a researcher reported that “monkeys laced up in these corsets 
moped, became excessively irritable and within weeks sickened and died”!)!”? 
The connection was often drawn in popular magazines between enduring the 
tight corset and the exercise of self-restraint and control. The corset is “an ever 
present monitor,” says one 1878 advertisment, “of a well-disciplined mind and 
well-regulated feelings.”!23 Today, of course, we diet to achieve such control. 
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It is important to emphasize that, despite the practice of bizarre and 
grotesque methods of gross physical manipulation and external control (cli- 
toridectomy, Chinese foot-binding, the removal of bones of the rib cage in order 
to fit into the tight corsets), such control plays a relatively minor role in the 
maintenance of gender/power relations. For every historical image of the danger- 
ous, aggressive woman there is a corresponding fantasy—an ideal feminity, from 
which all threatening elements have been purged—that women have mutilated 
themsevles internally to attain. In the Victorian era, at the same time that opera- 
tions were being performed to control female sexuality, William Acton, Richard 
von Krafft-Ebing, and others were proclaiming the official scientific doctrine that 
women are naturally passive and “not very much troubled with sexual feelings of 
any kind.”!4 Corresponding to this male medical fantasy was the popular artistic 
and moral theme of woman as ministering angel; sweet, gentle, domestic, with- 
out intensity or personal ambition of any sort.!25 Peter Gay suggests, correctly, 
that these ideals must be understood as a reaction-formation to the era’s “perva- 
sive sense of manhood in danger,” and he argues that few women actually fit the 
“insipid goody” (as Kate Millett calls it) image.26 What Gay forgets, however, is 
that most women tried to fit—working classes as well as middle were affected by 
the “tenacious and all-pervasive” ideal of the perfect lady.}27 

On the gender/power axis the female body appears, then, as the unknowing 
medium of the historical ebbs and flows of the fear of woman as “too much.” 
That, as we have seen, is how the anorectic experiences her female, bodily self: as 
voracious, wanton, needful of forceful control by her male will. Living in the tide 
of cultural backlash against the second major feminist wave, she is not alone in 
constructing these images. Christopher Lasch, in The Culture of Narcissism, 
speaks of what he describes as “the apparently aggressive overtures of sexually 
liberated women” which “convey to many males the same message—that women 
are voracious, insatiable,” and call up “early fantasies of a possessive, suffocating, 
devouring and castrating mother.” !28 

Our contemporary beauty ideals, by contrast, seemed purged, as Kim 
Chernin puts it, “of the power to conjure up memories of the past, of all that 
could remind us of a woman’s mysterious power.”!29 The ideal, rather, is an 
“image of a woman in which she is not yet a woman”: Darryl Hannah as the 
lanky, newborn mermaid in Splash; Lori Singer (appearing virtually anorexic) as 
the reckless, hyperkinetic heroine of Footloose; the Charley Girl, “Cheryl Tiegs in 
shorts, Margaux Hemingway with her hair wet; Brooke Shields naked on an 
island;”10 the dozens of teenage women who appear in Coke commercials, in 
jeans commercials, in chewing gum commercials. 

The images suggest amused detachment, casual playfulness, flirtatiousness 
without demand, and lightness of touch. A refusal to take sex, death, or politics 
too deadly seriously. A delightfully unconscious relationship to her body. The 
twentieth century has seen this sort of feminine ideal before, of course. When, in 
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discuss in “Reading the Slender Body,’ in Unbearable Weight: Feminism, Western 
Culture and the Body (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1993). 

3. Although throughout history scattered references can be found to patients who 
sound as though they may have been suffering from self-starvation, the first medical 
description of anorexia as a discrete syndrome was made by W. W. Gull in an 1868 
address at Oxford (at the time he called the syndrome, in keeping with the medical 
taxonomy of the time, hysteric apepsia). Six years later, Gull began to use the term 
anorexia nervosa; at the same time, E. D. Lesegue independently described the disor- 
der (Garfinkel and Garner, Anorexia Nervosa, pp. 58-59). Evidence points to a minor 
“outbreak” of anorexia nervosa around this time (see Joan Jacobs Brumberg, Fasting 
Girls [Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1988]), a historical occurrence that 
went unnoticed by twentieth-century clinicians until renewed interest in the disor- 
der was prompted by its reemergence and striking increase over the past twenty 
years. At the time I wrote the present piece, I was not aware of the extent of anorexia 
nervosa in the second half of the nineteenth century. 

4, Ludwig Binswanger, “The Case of Ellen West,” in Rollo May, ed. Existence (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1958), p. 288. He was wrong, of course. The symptom was not 
new, and we now know that Ellen West was not the only young woman of her era to 
suffer from anorexia. But the fact that Binswanger was unaware of other cases is 
certainly suggestive of its infrequency, especially relative to our own time. 

5. Hilde Bruch, Eating Disorders (New York: Basic Books, 1973), p. 4. 

6. Levenkron, Treating and Overcoming Anorexia Nervosa, p. 1; Susan Squire, “Is the 
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7. Dinitia Smith, “The New Puritans,” New York Magazine (June 11, 1984): 28. 

8. Kim Chernin, The Obsession: Reflections on the Tyranny of Slenderness (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1981), pp. 63, 62. 


the 1920s, young women began to flatten their breasts, suck in their stomachs, 
bob their hair, and show off long colt-like legs, they believed they were pursuing 
a new freedom and daring that demanded a carefree, boyish style. If the tradi- 
tional female hourglass suggested anything, it was confinement and immobility. 
Yet the flapper’s freedom, as Mary McCarthy’s and Dorothy Parker’s short stories 
brilliantly reveal, was largely an illusion—as any obsessively cultivated sexual 
style must inevitably be. Although today’s images may suggest androgynous 
independence, we need only consider who is on the receiving end of the imagery 
in order to confront the pitiful paradox involved. 

Watching the commercials are thousands of anxiety-ridden women and ado- 
lescents (some of whom may well be the very ones appearing in the commer- 
cials) with anything but an unconscious relation to their bodies. They are 
involved in an absolutely contradictory state of affairs, a totally no-win game: 
caring desperately, passionately, obsessively about attaining an ideal of coolness, 
effortless confidence, and casual freedom. Watching the commercials is a little 
girl, perhaps ten years old, whom I saw in Central Park, gazing raptly at her 
father, bursting with pride: “Daddy, guess what? I lost two pounds!” And watch- 
ing the commercials is the anorectic, who associates her relentless pursuit of 
thinness with power and control, but who in fact destroys her health and impris- 
ons her imagination. She is surely the most startling and stark illustration of how 
cavalier power relations are with respect to the motivations and goals of individ- 
uals, yet how deeply they are etched on our bodies, and how well our bodies 


serve them. 9. Garfinkel and Garner, Anorexia Nervosa, p. xi. Anorectics characteristically suffer 
from a number of physiological disturbances, including amenorrhea (cessation of 
menstruation) and abnormal hypothalamic function (see Garfinkel and Garner, 
Anorexia Nervosa, pp. 58-89, for an extensive discussion of these and other physio- 
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logical disorders associated with anorexia; also Eugene Garfield, “Anorexia Nervosa: 
The Enigma of Self-Starvation,” Current Contents [Aug. 6, 1984]: 8—9). Researchers 
are divided, with arguments on both sides, as to whether hypothalamic dysfunction 
may be a primary cause of the disease or whether these characteristic neuroen- 
docrine disorders are the result of weight loss, caloric deprivation, and emotional 
stress. The same debate rages over abnormal vasopressin levels discovered in anorec- 
tics, touted in tabloids all over the United States as the “explanation” for anorexia and 
key to its cure. Apart from such debates over a biochemical predisposition to 
anorexia, research continues to explore the possible role of biochemistry in the self- 
perpetuating nature of the disease, and the relation of the physiological effects of 
starvation to particular experiential symptoms such as the anorectic’s preoccupation 
with food (see Bruch, The Golden Cage, pp. 7-12; Garfinkel and Garner, Anorexia 
Nervosa, pp. 10-14). 

10. Initially, anorexia was found to predominate among upper-class white families. 
There is, however, widespread evidence that this is now rapidly changing (as we 


| 1. Jules Henry, Culture Against Man (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1963). 
2. When I wrote this piece in 1983, the term anorexia was commonly used by clinicians 
to designate a general class of eating disorders within which intake-restricting (or 
| abstinent) anorexia and bulimia-anorexia (characterized by alternating bouts of 
gorging and starving and/or gorging and vomiting) are distinct subtypes (see Hilde 
Bruch, The Golden Cage: The Enigma of Anorexia Nervosa [New York: Vintage, 1979], 
p. 10; Steven Levenkron, Treating and Overcoming Anorexia Nervosa [New York: 
Warner Books, 1982], p. 6; R.L. Palmer, Anorexia Nervosa (Middlesex: Penguin, 
1980], pp. 14, 23-24; Paul Garfinkel and David Garner, Anorexia Nervosa: A Multi- 
dimensional Perspective [New York: Brunner/Mazel, 1982], p. 4). Since then, as the 
clinical tendency has been increasingly to emphasize the differences rather than the 
commonalities between the eating disorders, bulimia has come to occupy its own 
separate classificatory niche. In the present piece I concentrate largely on those 
images, concerns, and attitudes shared by anorexia and bulimia. Where a difference 


seems significant for the themes of this essay, I will indicate the relevant difference in 
a footnote rather than overcomplicate the main argument of the text. This procedure 
is not to be taken as belittling the importance of such differences, some of which I 


might expect; no one in America is immune from the power of popular imagery). 
The disorder, it has been found, is becoming more equally distributed, touching 
populations (e.g., Blacks and East Indians) previously unaffected, and all socioeco- 
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nomic levels (Garfinkel and Garner, Anorexia Nervosa, pp. 102~3). There remains, 
however, an overwhelming disproportion of women to men (Garfinkel and Garner, 
Anorexia Nervosa, pp. 112-13). 
Chernin’s The Obsession, whose remarkable insights ‘ieeined my interest in anorexia, 
remains the outstanding exception to the lack of cultural understanding of eating 
disorders. 
Chernin, The Obsession, pp. 36-37. My use of the expression “our culture” may seem 
overly homogenizing here, disrespectful of differences among ethnic groups, socioe- 
conomic groups, subcultures within American society, and so forth. It must be 
stressed here that I am discussing ideology and images whose power is precisely the 
power to homogenize culture. Even in premass-media cultures we see this phenom- 
enon: the nineteenth-century ideal of the “perfect lady” tyrannized even those classes 
who could not afford to realize it. With television, of course, a massive deployment 
of images becomes possible, and there is no escape from the mass shaping of our 
fantasy lives. Although they may start among the wealthy elite (“A woman can never 
be too rich or too thin”), media-promoted ideas of feminity and masculinity quickly 
and perniciously spread their influence over everyone who owns a TV or can afford 
a junk magazine or is aware of billboards. Changes in the incidence of anorexia 
among lower-income groups (see note 10, above) bear out this point. 
Christopher Lasch, The Culture of Narcissism (New York: Warner Books, 1979), p. 88. 
I choose these three primarily because they are where my exploration of the imagery, 
language, and metaphor produced by anorexic women led me. Delivering earlier 
versions of this essay at colleges and conferences, I discovered that one of the 
commonest responses of members of the audiences was the proffering of further 
axes; the paper presented itself less as a statement about the ultimate meaning or 
causes of a phenomenon than as an invitation to continue my “unpacking” of 
anorexia as a crystallizing formation. Yet the particular axes chosen have more than 
a purely autobiographical rationale. The dualist axes serve to identify and articulate 
the basic body imagery of anorexia. The control axis is an exploration of the ques- 
tion “Why now?” The gender/power axis continues this exploration but focuses on 
the question “Why women?” The sequence of axes takes us from the most general, 
most historically diffuse structure of continuity—the dualist experience of self—to 
ever narrower, more specified arenas of comparison and connection. At first the 
connections are made without regard to historical context, drawing on diverse 
historical sources to exploit their familiar coherence in an effort to sculpt the shape 
of the anorexic experience. In this section, too, I want to suggest that the Greco- 
Christian tradition provides a particularly fertile soil for the development of 
anorexia. Then I turn to the much more specific context of American fads and 
fantasies in the 1980s, considering the contemporary scene largely in terms of popu- 
lar culture (and therefore through the “fiction” of homogeneity), without regard for 
gender difference. In this section the connections drawn point to a historical experi- 
ence of self common to both men and women. Finally, my focus shifts to consider, 
not what connects anorexia to other general cultural phenomena, but what presents 
itself as a rupture from them, and what forces us to confront how ultimately opaque 
the current epidemic of eating disorders remains unless it is linked to the particular 
situation of women. 
The reader will notice that the axes are linked thematically as well as through 
their convergence in anorexia: the obsession with control is linked with dualism, and 
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the gender/power dynamics discussed implicitly deal with the issue of control (of the 
feminine) as well. 
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Indeed, the Cartesian “Rules for the Direction of the Mind,” as carried out in the 
Meditations especially, are actually rules for the transcendence of the body—its 
passions, its senses, the residue of “infantile prejudices” of judgment lingering from 
that earlier time when we were “immersed” in body and bodily sensations. 
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“I equated gaining weight with happiness, contentment, then slothfulness, then atro- 
phy, then death.” (From case notes of Binnie Klein, M.S.W., to whom I am grateful 
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for having provided parts of a transcript of her work with an anorexic patient.) See 
also Binswanger, “The Case of Ellen West,” p. 343. 
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wrong with who she really is, which in turn must mean that there is something 
wrong with who she needs and what she wants. ... This soon translates into feeling 
unworthy and hesitant about pursuing her impulses” (pp. 48-49). Once she has 
grown up, of course, these feelings are reinforced by cultural ideology, further social 
training in femininity, and the likelihood that the men in her life will regard her as 
“too much” as well, having been schooled by their own training in masculine detach- 
ment and autonomy. 

(With boys, who do not stir up such intense identification in the mother and 
who, moreover, she knows will grow up into a world that will meet their emotional 
needs [that is, the son will eventually grow up to be looked after by his future wife, 
who will be well trained in the feminine arts of care], mothers feel much less ambiva- 
lent about the satisfaction of needs and behave much more consistently in their 
nurturing. Boys therefore grow up, according to Eichenbaum and Orbach, with an 
experience of their needs as legitimate, appropriate, worthy of fulfillment.) 
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part because of their association with the women’s rights movement. Trousers like 
those proposed by Amelia Bloomer were considered a particular badge of depravity 
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Chapter 22 


Playfulness, “World”-Traveling, 
and Loving Perception 


Maria Lugones 


his paper weaves two aspects of life together. My coming to consciousness as 

a daughter and my coming to consciousness as a woman of color have made 
this weaving possible. This weaving reveals the possibility and complexity of a 
pluralistic feminism, a feminism that affirms the plurality in each of us and 
among us as richness and as central to feminist ontology and epistemology. 

The paper describes the experience of “outsiders” to the mainstream of, for 
example, white/Anglo organization of life in the U.S. and stresses a particular 
feature of the outsider’s existence: the outsider has necessarily acquired flexibility 
in shifting from the mainstream construction of life where she is constructed as 
an outsider to other constructions of life where she is more or less “at home.” 
This flexibility is necessary for the outsider but it can also be willfully exercised 
by the outsider or by those who are at ease in the mainstream. I recommend this 
willful exercise, which I call “world” -traveling, and I also recommend that the 
willful exercise be animated by an attitude that I describe as playful. 

As outsiders to the mainstream, women of color in the U.S. practice “world”- 
traveling, mostly out of necessity. I affirm this practice as skillful, creative, rich, 
enriching and, given certain circumstances, as a loving way of being and living. I 
recognize that much of our traveling is done unwillfully to hostile white/Anglo 
“worlds.” The hostility of these “worlds” and the compulsory nature of the “trav- 
eling” have obscured for us the enormous value of this aspect of our living and 
its connection to loving. Racism has a vested interest in obscuring and devaluing 
the complex skills involved in it. I recommended that we affirm this traveling 
across “worlds” as partly constitutive of cross-cultural and cross-racial loving. 
Thus I recommend to women of color in the U.S. that we learn to love each other 
by learning to travel to each other’s “worlds.” 

On the other hand, the paper makes a connection between what Marilyn Frye 
has named “arrogant perception” and the failure to identify with persons that 
one views arrogantly or has come to see as the products of arrogant perception. 
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A further connection is made between this failure of identification and a failure 
of love, and thus between loving and identifying with another person. The sense 
of love is not the one Frye has identified as both consistent with arrogant percep- 
tion and as promoting unconditional servitude. “We can be taken in by this 
equation of servitude with love,” Frye (1983, 73) says, “because we make two 
mistakes at once: we think of both servitude and love, that they are selfless or 
unselfish.” Rather, the identification of which I speak is constituted by what I 
come to characterize as playful “world”-traveling. To the extent that we learn to 
perceive others arrogantly or come to see them only as products of arrogant per- 
ception and continue to perceive them that way, we fail to identify with them— 
fail to love them—in this particularly deep way. 


IDENTIFICATION AND LOVE 

As a child, I was taught to perceive arrogantly. I have also been the object of arro- 
gant perception. Though I am not a white/Anglo woman, it is clear to me that I 
can understand both my childhood training as an arrogant perceiver and my 
having been the object of arrogant perception without any reference to 
white/Anglo men, which is some indication that the concept of arrogant percep- 
tion can be used cross-culturally and that white/Anglo men are not the only 
arrogant perceivers. I was brought up in Argentina watching men and women of 
moderate and of considerable means graft the substance! of their servants to 
themselves. I also learned to graft my mother’s substance to my own. It was clear 
to me that both men and women were the victims of arrogant perception and 
that arrogant perception was systematically organized to break the spirit of all 
women and of most men. I value my rural “gaucho” ancestry because its ethos 
has always been one of independence in poverty through enormous loneliness, 
courage, and self-reliance. I found inspiration in this ethos and committed 
myself never to be broken by arrogant perception. I can say all of this in this way 
only because I have learned from Frye’s “In and Out of Harm’s Way: Arrogance 
and Love.” She has given me a way of understanding and articulating something 
important in my own life. 

Frye is not particularly concerned with women as arrogant perceivers but as 
the objects of arrogant perception. Her concern is, in part, to enhance our 
understanding of women “untouched by phallocratic machinations” (Frye 1983, 
53), by understanding the harm done to women through such machinations. In 
this case she proposes that we could understand women untouched by arrogant 
perception through an understanding of what arrogant perception does to 
women. She also proposes an understanding of what it is to love women that is 
inspired by a vision of women unharmed by arrogant perception. To love women 
is, at least in part, to perceive them with loving eyes. “The loving eye is a contrary 
of the arrogant eye” (Frye 1983, 75). 
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I am concerned with women as arrogant perceivers because I want to explore 
further what it is to love women. I want to explore two failures of love: my failure 
to love my mother and white/Anglo women’s failure to love women across racial 
and cultural boundaries in the U.S. As a consequence of exploring these failures I 
will offer a loving solution to them. My solution modifies Frye’s account of lov- 
ing perception by adding what I call playful “world”-travel. 

It is clear to me that at least in the United States and Argentina women are 
taught to perceive many other women arrogantly. Being taught to perceive arro- 
gantly is part of being taught to be a woman of a certain class in both the U.S. 
and Argentina, it is part of being taught to be a white/Anglo woman in the U.S. 
and it is part of being taught to be a woman in both places: to be both the agent 
and the object of arrogant perception. My love for my mother seemed to me 
thoroughly imperfect as I was growing up because I was unwilling to become 
what I had been taught to see my mother as being. I thought that to love her was 
consistent with my abusing her (using, taking for granted, and demanding her 
services in a far reaching way that, since four other people engaged in the same 
grafting of her substance onto themselves, left her little of herself to herself) and 
was to be in part constituted by my identifying with her, my seeing myself in her: 
to love her was supposed to be of a piece with both my abusing her and with my 
being open to being abused. It is clear to me that I was not supposed to love ser- 
vants: I could abuse them without identifying with them, without seeing myself 
in them. When I came to the U.S. I learned that part of racism is the internaliza- 
tion of the propriety of abuse without identification: I learned that I could be 
seen as a being to be used by white/Anglo men and women without the possibili- 
ty of identification, i.e., without their act of attempting to graft my substance 
onto theirs, rubbing off on them at all. They could remain untouched, without 
any sense of loss. 

So, women who are perceived arrogantly can perceive other women arrogant- 
ly in their turn. To what extent those women are responsible for their arrogant 
perceptions of other women is certainly open to question, but I do not have any 
doubt that many women have been taught to abuse women in this particular 
way. I am not interested in assigning responsibility. I am interested in under- 
standing the phenomenon so as to understand a loving way out of it. 

There is something obviously wrong with the love that I was taught and 
something right with my failure to love my mother in this way. But I do not 
think that what is wrong is my profound desire to identify with her, to see myself 
in her; what is wrong is that I was taught to identify with a victim of enslave- 
ment. What is wrong is that I was taught to practice enslavement of my mother 
and to learn to become a slave through this practice. There is something obvi- 
ously wrong with my having been taught that love is consistent with abuse, con- 
sistent with arrogant perception. Notice that the love I was taught is the love that 
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Frye (1983, 73) speaks of when she says “We can be taken in by this equation of 
servitude with love.” Even though I could both abuse and love my mother, I was 
not supposed to love servants. This is because in the case of servants one is and is 
supposed to be clear about their servitude and the “equation of servitude with 
love” is never to be thought clearly in those terms. So, I was not supposed to love 
and could not love servants. But I could love my mother because deception (in 
particular, self-deception) is part of this “loving.” Servitude is called abnegation 
and abnegation is not anlayzed any further. Abnegation is not instilled in us 
through an analysis of its nature but rather through a heralding of it as beautiful 
and noble. We are coaxed, seduced into abnegation not through analysis but 
through emotive persuasion. Frye makes the connection between deception and 
this sense of “loving” clear. When I say that there is something obviously wrong 
with the loving that I was taught, I do not mean to say that the connection 
between this loving and abuse is obvious. Rather I mean that once the connec- 
tion between this loving and abuse has been unveiled, there is something obvi- 
ously wrong with the loving given that it is obvious that it is wrong to abuse 
others. 

I am glad that I did not learn my lessons well, but it is clear that part of the 
mechanism that permitted my not learning well involved a separation from my 
mother: I saw us as beings of quite a different sort. It involved an abandoning of 
my mother while I longed not to abandon her. I wanted to love my mother, 
though, given what I was taught, “love” could not be the right word for what I 
longed for. 

I was disturbed by my not wanting to be what she was. I had a sense of not 
being quite integrated, myself was missing because I could not identify with her, 
I could not see myself in her. I could not welcome her world. I saw myself as sep- 
arate from her, a different sort of being, not quite of the same species. This sepa- 
ration, this lack of love, I saw, and I think that I saw correctly as a lack in myself 
(not a fault, but a lack). I also see that if this was a lack of love, love cannot be 
what I was taught. Love has to be rethought, made anew. 

There is something in common between the relation between myself and my 
mother as someone I did not used to be able to love and the relation between 
myself or other women of color in the United States and white/Anglo women: 
there is a failure of love. I want to suggest here that Frye has helped me under- 
stand one of the aspects of this failure, the directly abusive aspect. But I also 
think that there is a complex failure of love in the failure to identify with another 
woman, the failure to see oneself in other women who are quite different from 
onself. I want to begin to analyze this complex failure. 

Notice that Frye’s emphasis on independence in her analysis of loving percep- 
tion is not particularly helpful in explaining this failure. She says that in loving 
perception, “the object of the seeing is another being whose existence and char- 
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acter are logically independent of the seer and who may be practically or empiri- 
cally independent in any particular respect at any particular time” (Frye 1983, 
77). But this is not helpful in allowing me to understand how my failure of love 
toward my mother (when I ceased to be her parasite) left me not quite whole. It 
is not helpful since I saw her as logically independent from me. It also does not 
help me to understand why the racist or ethnocentric failure of love of 
white/Anglo women—in particular of those white/Anglo women who are not 
pained by their failure—should leave me not quite substantive among them. 
Here I am not particularly interested in cases of white women’s parasitism onto 
women of color but more pointedly in cases where the failure of identification is 
the manifestation of the “relation.” I am particularly interested here in those 
many cases in which white/Anglo women do one or more of the following to 
women of color: they ignore us, ostracize us, render us invisible, stereotype us, 
leave us completely alone, interpret us as crazy. All of this while we are in their 
midst. The more independent I am, the more independent I am left to be. Their 
world and their integrity do not require me at all. There is no sense of self-loss in 
them for my own lack of solidity. But they rob me of my solidity through indif- 
ference, an indifference they can afford and that seems sometimes studied. (All of 
this points of course toward separatism in communities where our substance is 
seen and celebrated, where we become substantive through this celebration. But 
many of us have to work among white/Anglo folk and our best shot at recogni- 
tion has seemed to be among white/Anglo women because many of them have 
expressed a general sense of being pained at their failure of love.) 

Many times white/Anglo women want us out of their field of vision. Their 
lack of concern is a harmful failure of love that leaves me independent from 
them in a way similar to the way in which, once I ceased to be my mother’s para- 
site, she became, though not independent from all others, certainly independent 
from me. But of course, because my mother and I wanted to love each other well, 
we were not whole in this independence. White/Anglo women are independent 
from me, I am independent from them, I am independent from my mother, she 
is independent from me, and none of us loves each other in this independence. 

I am incomplete and unreal without other women. I am profoundly depen- 
dent on others without having to be their subordinate, their slave, their servant. 

Frye (1983, 75) also says that the loving eye is “the eye of one who knows that 
to know the seen, one must consult something other than one’s own will and 
interests and fears and imagination.” This is much more helpful to me so long as 
I do not understand Frye to mean that I should not consult my own interests nor 
that I should exclude the possibility that my self and the self of the one I love 
may be importantly tied to each other in many complicated ways. Since I am 
emphasizing here that the failure of love lies in part in the failure to identify and 
since I agree with Frye that one “must consult something other than one’s own 
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will and interests and fears and imagination,” I will proceed to try to explain 
what I think needs to be consulted. To love my mother was not possible for me 
while I retained a sense that it was fine for me and others to see her arrogantly. 
Loving my mother also required that I see with her eyes, that I go into my moth- 
er’s world, that I see both of us as we are constructed in her world, that I witness 
her own sense of herself from within her world. Only through this traveling to 
her “world” could I identify with her because only then could I cease to ignore 
her and to be excluded and separate from her. Only then could I see her as a sub- 
ject even if one subjected and only then could I see at all how meaning could 
arise fully between us. We are fully dependent on each other for the possibility of 
being understood and without this understanding we are not intelligible, we do 
not make sense, we are not solid, visible, integrated; we are lacking. So traveling 
to each other’s “worlds” would enable us to be through loving each other. 

Hopefully the sense of identification I have in mind is becoming clear. But if 
it is to become clearer, I need to explain what I mean by a “world” and by “travel- 
ing” to another “world” 

In explaining what I mean by a “world” I will not appeal to traveling to other 
women’s worlds. Rather I will lead you to see what I mean by a “world” the way I 
came to propose the concept to myself: through the kind of ontological confu- 
sion about myself that we, women of color, refer to half-jokingly as “schizophre- 
nia” (we feel schizophrenic in our goings back and fourth between different 
“communities”) and through my effort to make some sense of this ontological 
confusion. 


“WORLDS” AND “WORLD” TRAVELING 

Some time ago I came to be in a state of profound confusion as I experienced 
myself as both having and not having a particular attribute. I was sure I had the 
attribute in question and, on the other hand, I was sure that I did not have it. I 
remain convinced that I both have and do not have this attribute. The attribute is 
playfulness. I am sure that I am a playful person. On the other hand, I can say, 
painfully, that I am not a playful person. I am not a playful person in certain 
worlds. One of the things I did as I became confused was to call my friends, far 
away people who knew me well, to see whether or not I was playful. Maybe they 
could help me out of my confusion. They said to me, “Of course you are playful” 
and they said it with the same conviction that I had about it. Of course I am 
playful. Those people who were around me said to me, “No, you are not playful. 
You are a serious woman. You just take everything seriously.” They were just as 
sure about what they said to me and could offer me every bit of evidence that 
one could need to conclude that they were right. So I said to myself: “Okay, 
maybe what’s happening here is that there is an attribute that I do have but there 
are certain worlds in which I am not at ease and it is because I’m not at ease in 
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those worlds that I don’t have that attribute in those worlds. But what does that 
mean?” I was worried both about what I mean by “worlds” when I said “in some 
worlds I do not have the attribute” and what I meant by saying that lack of ease 
was what led me not to be playful in those worlds. Because you see, if it was just a 
matter of lack of ease, I could work on it. 

I can explain some of what I mean by a “world.” I do not want the fixity of a 
definition at this point, because I think the term is suggestive and I do not want 
to close the suggestiveness of it too soon. I can offer some characteristics that 
serve to distinguish between a “world,” a utopia, a possible world in the philo- 
sophical sense, and a world view. By a “world” I do not mean a utopia at all. A 
utopia does not count as a world in my sense. The “worlds” that I am talking 
about are possible. But a possible world is not what I mean by a “world” and I do 
not mean a world-view, though something like a world-view is involved here. 

For something to be a “world” in my sense it has to be inhabited at present by 
some flesh and blood people. That is why it cannot be a utopia. It may also be 
inhabited by some imaginary people. It may be inhabited by people who are dead 
or people that the inhabitants of this “world” met in some other “world” and 
now have in this “world” in imagination. 

A “world” in my sense may be an actual society given its dominant culture’s 
description and construction of life, including a construction of the relationships 
of production, of gender, race, etc. But a “world” can also be such a society given 
a nondominant construction, or it can be such a society or a society given an 
idiosyncratic construction. As we will see it is problematic to say that these are all 
constructions of the same society. But they are different “worlds.” 

A “world” need not be a construction of a whole society. It may be a con- 
struction of a tiny portion of a particular society. It may be inhabited by just a 
few people. Some “worlds” are bigger than others. 

A “world” may be incomplete in that things in it may not be altogether con- 
structed or some things may be constructed negatively (they are not what “they” 
are in some other “world.”) Or the “world” may be incomplete because it may 
have references to things that do not quite exist in it, references to things like 
Brazil, where Brazil is not quite part of that “world.” Given lesbian feminism, the 
construction of “lesbian” is purposefully and healthily still up in the air, in the 
process of becoming. What it is to be a Hispanic in this country is, in a dominant 
Anglo construction purposefully incomplete. Thus one cannot really answer 
questions of the sort “What is a Hispanic?,” “Who counts as a Hispanic?,” “Are 
Latinos, Chicanos, Hispanos, Black Dominicans, white Cubans, Korean- 
Colombians, Italian-Argentinians, Hispanic?” What it is to be a “Hispanic” in the 
varied so-called Hispanic communities in the U.S. is also yet up in the air. We 
have not yet decided whether there is something like a “Hispanic” in our varied 
“worlds.” So, a “world” may be an incomplete visionary nonutopian construction 
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of life or it may be a traditional construction of life. A traditional Hispano con- 
struction of Northern New Mexican life is a “world.” Such a traditional construc- 
tion, in the face of a racist, ethnocentrist, money-centered anglo construction of 
Northern New Mexican life is highly unstable because Anglos have the means for 
imperialist destruction of traditional Hispano “worlds.” 

In a “world” some of the inhabitants may not understand or hold the particu- 
lar construction of them that constructs them in that “world.” So, there may be 
“worlds” that construct me in ways that I do not even understand. Or it may be 
that I understand the construction, but do not hold it of myself. I may not accept 
it as an account of myself, a construction of myself. And yet, I may be animating 
such a construction. 

One can “travel” between these “worlds” and one can inhabit more than one 
of these “worlds” at the very same time. I think that most of us who are outside 
the mainstream of, for example, the U.S. dominant construction or organization 
of life, are “world travelers” as a matter of necessity and of survival. It seems to 
me that inhabiting more than one “world” at the same time and “traveling” 
between “worlds” is part and parcel of our experience and our situation. One can 
be at the same time in a “world” that constructs one as sterotypically Latin, for 
example, and in a “world” that constructs one as Latin. Being sterotypically Latin 
and being simply Latin are different simultaneous constructions of persons that 
are part of different “worlds.” One animates one or the other or both at the same 
time without necessarily confusing them, though simultaneous enactment can 
be confusing if one is not on one’s guard. 

In describing my sense of a “world,” I mean to be offering a description of 
experience, something that is true to experience even if it is ontologically prob- 
lematic. Though I would think that any account of identity that could not be 
true to this experience of outsiders to the mainstream would be faulty even if 
ontologically unproblematic. Its ease would constrain, erase, or deem aberrant 
experience that has within it significant insights into nonimperialistic under- 
standing between people. 

Those of us who are “world”-travelers have the distinct experience of being 
different in different “worlds” and of having the capacity to remember other 
“worlds” and ourselves in them. We can say “That is me there, and I am happy in 
that “world.” So, the experience is of being a different person in different 
“worlds” and yet of having memory of oneself as different without quite having 
the sense of there being any underlying “I.” So I can say “that is me there and I 
am so playful in that “world.” I say “That is me in that “world” not because I rec- 
ognize myself in that person; rather, the first-person statement is noninferential. 
I may well recognize that that person has abilities that I do not have and yet the 
having or not having of the abilities is always an “I have...” and “I do not 
have. ..”; i.e., it is always experienced in the first person. 
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The shift from being one person to being a different person is what I call 
“travel.” This shift may not be willful or even conscious, and one may be com- 
pletely unaware of being different than one is in a different “world, and may not 
recognize that one is in a different “world.” Even though the shift can be done 
willfully, it is not a matter of acting. One does not pose as someone else, one does 
not pretend to be, for example, someone of a different personality or character or 
someone who uses space or language differently than the other person. Rather 
one is someone who has that personality or character or uses space and language 
in that particular way. The “one” here does not refer to some underlying “I.” One 
does not experience any underlying “I.” 


BEING AT EASE IN A “WORLD” 

In investigating what I mean by “being at ease in a world,” I will describe differ- 
ent ways of being at ease. One may be at ease in one or in all of these ways. There 
is a maximal way of being at ease, viz. being at ease in all of these ways. I take this 
maximal way of being at ease to be somewhat dangerous because it tends to pro- 
duce people who have no inclination to travel across “worlds” or have no experi- 
ence of “world”-traveling. 

The first way of being at ease in a particular “world” is by being a fluent 
speaker in that “world.” I know all the norms that there are to be followed. I 
know all the words that there are to be spoken. I know all the moves. I am confi- 
dent. 

Another way of being at ease is by being normatively happy. I agree with all 
the norms, I could not love any norms better. I am asked to do just what I want 
to do or what I think I should do. At ease. 

Another way of being at ease in a “world” is by being humanly bonded. I am 
with those I love and they love me too. It should be noticed that I may be with 
those I love and they love me too. It should be noticed that I may be with those I 
love and be at ease because of them in a “world” that is otherwise as hostile to me 
as “worlds” get. 

Finally one may be at ease because one has a history with others that is 
shared, especially daily history, the kind of shared history that one sees exempli- 
fied by the response to the “Do you remember poodle skirts?” question. There 
you are, with people you do not know at all. The question is posed and then they 
all begin talking about their poodle skirt stories. I have been in such situations 
without knowing what poodle skirts, for example, were and I felt so ill at ease 
because it was not my history. The other people did not particularly know each 
other. It is not that they were humanly bonded. Probably they did not have much 
politically in common either. But poodle skirts were in their shared history. 

One may be at ease in one of these ways or in all of them. Notice that when 
one says meaningfully “This is my world? one may not be at ease in it. Or one 
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may be at ease in it only in some of these respects and not in others. To say of 
some “world” that this is “my world” is to make an evaluation. One may privilege 
one or more “worlds” in this way for a variety of reasons: for example because 
one experiences oneself as an agent in a fuller sense than one experiences “one- 
self” in other “worlds.” One may disown a “world” because one has first person 
memories of a person who is so thoroughly dominated that she has no sense of 
exercising her own will or has a sense of having serious difficulties in performing 
actions that are willed by herself and no difficulty in performing actions willed 
by others. One may say of a “world” that it is “my world” because one is at ease in 
it; ie., being at ease in a “world” may be the basis for the evaluation. 

Given the clarification of what I mean by a “world,” “world”-travel, and being 
at ease in a “world,” we are in a position to return to my problematic attribute, 
playfulness. It may be that in this “world” in which I am so unplayful, I am a dif- 
ferent person than in the “world” in which I am playful. Or it may be that the 
“world” in which I am unplayful is constructed in such a way that I could be 
playful in it. I could practice, even though that “world” is constructed in such a 
way that my being playful in it is kind of hard. In describing what I take a 
“world” to be, I emphasized the first possibility as both the one that is truest to 
the experience of “outsiders” to the mainstream and as ontologically problematic 
because the “I” is identified in some sense as one and in some sense as a plurality. 
I identify myself as myself through memory and I retain myself as different in 
memory. When I travel from one “world” to another, I have this image, this 
memory of myself as playful in this other “world.” I can then be in a particular 
“world” and have a double image of myself as, for example, playful and as not 
playful. But this is a very familiar and recognizable phenomenon to the outsider 
to the mainstream in some central cases: when in one “world” I animate, for 
example, that “world’s” caricature of the person I am in the other “world.” I can 
have both images of myself and to the extent that I can materialize or animate 
both images at the same time I become an ambiguous being. This is very much a 
part of trickery and foolery. It is worth remembering that the trickster and the 
fool are significant characters in many nondominant or outsider cultures. One 
then sees any particular “world” with these double edges and sees absurdity in 
them and so inhabits oneself differently. Given that Latins are constructed in 
Anglo “worlds” as stereotypically intense—intensity being a central characteristic 
of at least one of the Anglo stereotypes of Latins—and given that many Latins, 
myself included, are genuinely intense, I can say to myself “I am intense” and take 
a hold of the double meaning. And furthermore, I can be stereotypically intense 
or be the real thing and, if you are Anglo, you do not know when I am which 
because | am Latin-American. As Latin-American J] am an ambiguous being, a 
two-imaged self: I can see that gringos see me as stereotypically intense because I 
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am, as a Latin-American, constructed that way but I may or may not intentionally 
animate the stereotype or the real thing knowing that you may not see it in any- 
thing other than in the stereotypical construction. This ambiguity is funny and is 
not just funny, it is survival-rich. We can also make the picture of those who 
dominate us funny precisely because we can see the double edge, we can see 
them doubly constructed, we can see the plurality in them. So we know truths 
that only the fool can speak and only the trickster can play out without harm. We 
inhabit “worlds” and travel across them and keep all the memories. 

Sometimes the “world”-traveler has a double image of herself and each self 
includes as important ingredients of itself one or more attributes that are incom- 
patible with one or more of the attributes of the other self: for example being 
playful and being unplayful. To the extent that the attribute is an important 
ingredient of the self she is in that “world”; i.e., to the extent that there is a par- 
ticularly good fit between that “world” and her having that attribute in it and to 
the extent that the attribute is personality or character central, that “world” 
would have to be changed if she is to be playful in it. It is not the case that if she 
could come to be at ease in it, she would be her own playful self. Because the 
attribute is personality or character central and there is such a good fit between 
that “world” and her being constructed with that attribute as central, she cannot 
become playful, she is unplayful. To become playful would be for her to become 
a contradictory being. So I am suggesting that the lack of ease solution cannot be 
a solution to my problematic case. My problem is not one of lack of ease. I am 
suggesting that I can understand my confusion about whether I am or am not 
playful by saying that I am both and that I am different persons in different 
“worlds” and can remember myself in both as I am in the other. I am a plurality 
of selves. This is to understand my confusion because it is to come to see it as a 
piece with much of the rest of my experience as an outsider in some of the 
“worlds” that I inhabit and of a piece with significant aspects of the experience of 
nondominant people in the “worlds” of their dominators. 

So, though I may not be at ease in the “worlds” in which I am not constructed 
playful, it is not that Iam not playful because I am not at ease. The two are com- 
patible. But lack of playfulness is not caused by lack of ease. Lack of playfulness is 
not symptomatic of lack of ease but of lack of health. I am not a healthy being in 
the “worlds” that construct me unplayful. 


PLAYFULNESS 

I had a very personal stake in investigating this topic. Playfulness is not only the 
attribute that was the source of my confusion and the attitude that I recommend 
as the loving attitude in traveling across “worlds,” I am also scared of ending up a 
serious human being, someone with no multidimensionality, with no fun in life, 
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someone who is just someone who has had the fun constructed out of her. I am 
seriously scared of getting stuck in a “world” that constructs me that way. A 
world that I have no escape from and in which I cannot be playful. 

I thought about what it is to be playful and what it is to play and I did this 
thinking in a “world” in which I only remember myself as playful and in which 
all of those who know me as playful are imaginary beings. A “world” in which | 
am scared of losing my memories of myself as playful or have them erased from 
me. Because I live in such a “world,” after I formulated my own sense of what it is 
to be playful and to play I decided that I needed to “go to the literature.” I read 
two classics on the subject: Johan Huizinga’s Homo Ludens and Hans-Georg 
Gadamer’s chapter on the concept of play in his Truth and Method. I discovered, 
to my amazement, that what I thought about play and playfulness, if they were 
right, was absolutely wrong. Though I will not provide the arguments for this 
interpretation of Gadamer and Huizinga here, I understood that both of them 
have an agonistic sense of “play.” Play and playfulness have, ultimately, to do with 
contest, with winning, losing, battling. The sense of playfulness that I have in 
mind has nothing to do with those things. So, I tried to elucidate both senses of 
play and playfulness by contrasting them to each other. The contrast helped me 
see the attitude that I have in mind as the loving attitude in traveling across 
“worlds” more clearly. 

An agonistic sense of playfulness is one in which competence is supreme. 
You'd better know the rules of the game. In agonistic play there is risk, there is 
uncertaintly, but the uncertainty is about who is going to win and who is going to 
lose. There are rules that inspire hostility. The attitude of playfulness is conceived 
as secondary to or derivative from play. Since play is agon, then the only conceiv- 
able playful attitude is an agonistic one (the attitude does not turn an activity 
into play, but rather presupposes an activity that is play). One of the paradigmat- 
ic ways of playing for both Gadamer and Huizinga is role-playing. In role-play- 
ing, the person who is a participant in the game has a fixed conception of him or 
herself. I also think that the players are imbued with self-importance in agonistic 
play since they are so keen on winning given their own merits, their very own 
competence. 

When considering the value of “world”-traveling and whether playfulness is 
the loving attitude to have while traveling, I recognized the agonistic attitude as 
inimical to traveling across “worlds.” The agonistic traveler is a conqueror, an 
imperialist. Huizinga, in his classic book on play, interprets Western civilization 
as play. That is an interesting thing for Third World people to think about. 
Western civilization has been interpreted by a white western man as play in the 
agonistic sense of play. Huizinga reviews western law, art, and many other aspects 
of western culture and sees agon in all of them. Agonistic playfulness leads those 
who attempt to travel to another “world” with this attitude to failure. Agonistic 
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travelers fail consistently in their attempt to travel because what they do is to try 
to conquer the other “world.” The attempt is not an attempt to try to erase the 
other “world.” That is what assimilation is all about. Assimilation is the destruc- 
tion of other people’s “worlds.” So, the agonistic attitude, the playful attitude 
given western man’s construction of playfulness, is not a healthy, loving attitude 
to have in traveling across “worlds.” Notice that given the agonistic attitude one 
cannot travel across “worlds,” though one can kill other “worlds” with it. So for 
people who are interested in crossing racial and ethnic boundaries, an arrogant 
western man’s construction of playfulness is deadly. One cannot cross the 
boundaries with it. One needs to give up such an attitude if one wants to travel. 

So then, what is the loving playfulness that I have in mind? Let me begin with 
one example: We are by the river bank. The river is very, very low. Almost dry. 
Bits of water here and there. Little pools with a few trout hiding under the rocks. 
But mostly it is wet stones, grey on the outside. We walk on the stones for a while. 
You pick up a stone and crash it onto the others. As it breaks, it is quite wet inside 
and it is very colorful, very pretty. I pick up a stone and break it and run toward 
the pieces to see the colors. They are beautiful. I laugh and bring the pieces back 
to you and you are doing the same with your pieces. We keep on crashing stones 
for hours, anxious to see the beautiful new colors. We are playing. The playful- 
ness of our activity does not presuppose that there is something like “crashing 
stones” that is a particular form of play with its own rules. Rather the attitude 
that carries us through the activity, a playful attitude, turns the activity into play. 
Our activity has no rules, though it is certainly intentional activity and we both 
understand what we are doing. The playfulness that gives meaning to our activity 
includes uncertainty, but in this case the uncertainty is an openness to surprise. 
This is a particular metaphysical attitude that does not expect the world to be 
neatly packaged, ruly. Rules may fail to explain what we are doing. We are not 
self-important, we are not fixed in particular constructions of ourselves, which is 
part of saying that we are open to self-construction. We may not have rules, and 
when we do have rules, there are no rules that are to us sacred. We are not wor- 
ried about competence. We are not wedded to a particular way of doing things. 
While playful we have not abandoned ourselves to, nor are we stuck in, any par- 
ticular “world.” We are there creatively. We are not passive. 

Playfulness is, in part, an openness to being a fool, which is a combination of 
not worrying about competence, not being self-important, not taking norms as 
sacred and finding ambiguity and double edges a source of wisdom and delight. 

So, positively, the playful attitude involves openness to surprise, openness to 
being a fool, openness to self-construction or reconstruction and to construction 
or reconstruction of the “worlds” we inhabit playfully. Negatively, playfulness is 
characterized by uncertainty, lack of self-importance, absence of rules or not tak- 
ing rules as sacred, a not worrying about competence, and a lack of abandon- 
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ment to a particular construction of oneself, others, and one’s relation to them. 
In attempting to take a hold of oneself and of one’s relation to others in a partic- 
ular “world,” one may study, examine, and come to understand oneself. One may 
then see what the possibilities for play are for the being one is in that “world” 
One may even decide to inhabit that self fully in order to understand it better 
and find its creative possibilities. All of this is just self-reflection and it is quite 
different from resigning or abandoning oneself to the particular construction of 
oneself that one is attempting to take a hold of. 


CONCLUSION 

There are “worlds” we enter at our own risk, “worlds” that have agon, conquest, 
and arrogance as the main ingredients in their ethos. These are “worlds” that we 
enter out of necessity and that would be foolish to enter playfully in either the 
agonistic sense or in my sense. In such “worlds” we are not playful. 

But there are “worlds” that we can travel to lovingly and traveling to them is 
part of loving at least some of their inhabitants. The reason why I think that trav- 
eling to someone's “world” is a way of identifying with them is because by travel- 
ing to their “world” we can understand what it is to be them and what it is to be 
ourselves in their eyes. Only when we have traveled to each other’s “worlds” are we 
fully subjects to each other (I agree with Hegel that self-recognition requires 
other subjects, but I disagree with his claim that it requires tension or hostility). 

Knowing other women’s “worlds” is part of knowing them and knowing 
them is part of loving them. Notice that the knowing can be done in greater or 
lesser depth, as can the loving. Also notice that traveling to another’s “world” is 
not the same as becoming intimate with another. Intimacy is constituted in part 
by a very deep knowledge of the other self and “world” traveling is only part of 
having this knowledge. Also notice that some people, in particular those who are 
outsiders to the mainstream, can be known only to the extent that they are 
known in several “worlds” and as “world”-travelers. 

Without knowing the other’s “world,” one does not know the other, and with- 
out knowing the other one is really alone in the other’s presence because the 
other is only dimly present to one. 

Through traveling to other people’s “worlds” we discover that there are 
“worlds” in which those who are the victims of arrogant perception are really 
subjects, lively beings, resistors, constructors of visions, even though in the main- 
stream construction they are animated only by the arrogant perceiver and are 
pliable, foldable, file-awayable, classifiable. I always imagine the Aristotelian slave 
as pliable and foldable at night or after he or she cannot work anymore (when he 
or she dies as a tool). Aristotle tells us nothing about the slave apart from the 
master. We know the slave only through the master. The slave is a tool of the mas- 
ter. After working hours he or she is folded and placed in a drawer till the next 
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morning. My mother was apparent to me mostly as a victim of arrogant percep- 
tion. I was loyal to the arrogant perceiver’s construction of her and thus disloyal 
to her in assuming that she was exhausted by that construction. I was unwilling 
to be like her and thought that identifying with her, seeing myself in her necessi- 
tated that I become like her. I was wrong both in assuming that she was exhaust- 
ed by the arrogant perceiver’s construction of her and in my understanding of 
identification, through I was not wrong in thinking that identification was part 
of loving and that it involved in part my seeing myself in her. I came to realize 
through traveling to her “world” that she is not foldable and pliable, that she is 
not exhausted by the mainstream Argentinian patriarchal construction of her. I 
came to realize that there are “worlds” in which she shines as a creative being. 
Seeing myself in her through traveling to her “world” has meant seeing how dif- 
ferent from her I am in her “world.” 

So, in recommending “world”-traveling and identification through “world”- 
traveling as part of loving other women, I am suggesting disloyalty to arrogant 
perceivers, including the arrogant perceiver in ourselves, and to their construc- 
tions of women. In revealing agonistic playfulness as incompatible with “world”- 
traveling, I am revealing both its affinity with imperialism and arrogant 
perception and its incompatibility with loving and loving perception. 


NOTE 
1. Grafting the substance of another to onself is partly constitutive of arrogant percep- 


tion. See M. Frye (1983, 66) 
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Part VII 


Philosophy of Religion 


eligion has been a powerful institutional force in the marginalization and 

devaluation of women, not only in its rituals but more profoundly in its 
underlying myths, dogmas, and conceptual schemes. The religious enterprise has 
served to bulwark and sanction male domination and female subordination. The 
male God (or gods) as object of worship is, of course, the most obvious as well as 
the most central indicator. 

Philosophy of religion explores issues and concepts incorporated in and pre- 
supposed by religious practices. Traditionally, topics include arguments for the 
existence of God; the nature, function, and meaning of the concept of God; as 
well as analyses of the rituals and discourses that deploy the concept of God as 
their fundamental ground. Philosophers of religion also discuss the formation of 
religious belief, mysticism, the problem of evil, human suffering, and the like. 

Feminist philosophers call attention to the exclusion and disempowerment of 
women that have been caused by the concepts, practices, and sanctions of patri- 
archal religions. They also consider the rich possibilities of women’s spirituality, 
possibilities that have been realized in matriarchal and goddess religions and are 
being explored in emerging feminist religious discourses and practices. In these 
practices, women connect with the sources of their own subjectivity and power. 
In addition, some feminist theologians are interested in seeking ways to empower 
women in established religions, for example, by creating a woman-centered litur- 
gy and by the full integration of women into the clergy. 
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Hilde Hein points out that even the ability to attribute spirituality to women 
is problematic in a patriarchal context that has designated women as body/mat- 
ter—that which is opposed to spirit. At the same time, she notes, women have 
also been cast as the bearer of spiritual values or “the angel in the house.” Hein 
examines these contrasting views of women’s spirituality. In their place, she 
posits a feminist project of spirituality as a source of liberation. 

Other feminists seek forms of patriarchal religion to revalue or reclaim for 
the benefit of women. Toinette Eugene, for example, explores the relation of 
black spirituality to black sexuality. Eugene defines spirituality as “the human 
capacity of be self-transcending, relational and freely connected, [which] encom- 
passes all of life, including our human sexuality.” She focuses on the search for 
mutuality and community among African American women and men, in spite of 
the conditions of racism and sexism. In the holistic African Christian heritage, 
Eugene believes there are perspectives that encourage the integration of sexuality 
and spirituality. 

Luce Irigaray seeks a religious context for women that would allow them to 
claim their own subjectivity and mediate the world for themselves. Irigaray 
reminds us that positing God assists man to define and dignify his gender, to give 
himself an horizon. Women require a divinity made in the feminine image; with- 
out it women have not been symbolically defined, according to Irigaray. They 
lack an ideal for their becoming and being, thus are confined by the male imagi- 
nary. Women must claim this divinity for themselves in order to become sover- 
eign and to commune with other women. Without female divinity, women are 
consigned to the “sameness” of man; only a God of feminine gender enables 
women to claim their own subjectivity and be defined as “divine women.” 


Chapter 23 


Liberating Philosophy: 
An End to the Dichotomy 
of Spirit and Matter 


Hilde Hein 


he concept of spirituality is amply interpretable. It has been identified with 

the transcendent and supernatural, but also with the immanent and natural. 
It has been associated with the mental and intellectual, but also with bodily feel- 
ing and passion. It has been considered the “besouling” or animating principle, 
but also to be other-worldly or beyond life. It is often regarded as of positive 
moral value, but it can be perverted to evil ends. It is most commonly opposed to 
the material. But even this claim is problematic, for some theories regard matter 
and spirit as continuous or even as merely aspectival. Matter becomes spirit as it 
flows from the indefinite infinite into the “utterly subtle.” The notion that matter 
complexified or rarefied becomes spirit has been one of the classic alternatives to 
philosophical dualism. 

The ascription of spirituality to women has also been problematic. Women 
are sometimes understood as fundamentally incompatible with the spiritual, but 
at other times as its primary human representation. If one looks for patterns of 
intelligibility in these attributions, they are hard to discern. One thing seems 
clear: women have had little to do with making the assignments and associations. 
Furthermore, the associations have not been coordinated with any particular 
changes in the lives of women. Throughout western civilization, women’s lives 
have been predominantly devoted to and defined in terms of procreation, 
including preparation for reproduction and its aftermath of nurturance, home- 
making, and child care. Yet despite this historic sameness of women’s experience, 
their alleged relation to spirituality has fluctuated wildly. 

The affirmations and denials of spirituality to women have generally been 
made by men, and so we must look to men’s philosophical preconceptions to 
make sense of the apparently random vacillations. I have argued elsewhere that 
male-generated philosophy, and specifically the western mainstream that 
descends from Greek philosophy, tends to regard the universe in terms of 
dichotomies—light and dark, permanence and change, finite and infinite, dry 
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and moist, even and odd, male and female, day and night, intelligence and emo- 
tion.! The extremes are then opposed to one another upon a hierarchial value 
scale and so grouped that, with few exceptions, the positive ends of each pair are 
assimilated and so are the negative poles. Thus the female is associated with the 
cluster including the moist, the dark, the odd, night, and other negative qualities, 
while the male lines up with the positive attributes at the opposite pole. I have 
discussed some of the philosophical and practical implications of this polarizing 
and hierarchicalizing tendency, pointing out its irrelevance to women’s experi- 
ence as it systematically devalues it. 

Spirit and matter, however, do not appear on this scale as primary opposi- 
tions. Sometimes they are held to be compatible and sometimes not. I suggest 
that they should nevertheless be understood as secondary oppositions, at least 
insofar as differentially applicable to men and women. Where male and female 
are opposed, spirituality is derivatively affirmed of the one and denied of the 
other. Whatever state of spirituality (or its absence) men claim for themselves 
within the western tradition, they automatically declare the opposite for women. 
However men see themselves with regard to spirituality at any given moment, 
and whatever the logic or rational justification for that representation, women 
are automatically relegated to its antipode. Thus, their identification of women 
as spiritual or not has relatively little to do with men’s actual perception of 
women, much less with that which women might have of themselves, but only 
with an historic male self-perception. 

I suggest that this mechanical designation of spirituality or its opposite to 
women, depending upon the primary and orthogonal status of men, accounts 
for its apparent arbitrariness and lack of conformity to either reason or experi- 
ence. I will here consider four distinct analyses of the association between 
women and spirituality. The first three, all argued by men, are radically incom- 
patible with one another. Yet they reveal no significant differences in the actual 
traits and functions they ascribe to women, apart from the specific involvement 
with or incompatibility with spirituality. These analyses may best be understood 
as reflecting shifts in the sociohistoric self-representation of men. The fourth 
view of women’s spirituality, currently held by some women, is largely reactive 
and therefore follows the pattern of understanding women as defined by men, 
i.e., as their opposite. Hence the attribution of spirituality to women continues to 
be consequent upon their gender, and that, in turn, is represented by negation, 
although it is positively evaluated. 


I, THE ARISTOTELIAN/CHRISTIAN VIEW: 

SPIRIT IS TO MATTER AS MAN IS TO WOMAN 
Aristotle is clear, especially with respect to procreative functions, that woman 
plays an essentially material role, while the male parent is the source of “besoul- 
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ment.’2 Women, he says, do have vegetative and locomotive souls and even some 
degree of rationality, but it is “without authority.’3 Women lack the combustible 
soul-making element, the entelechy, which is the male contribution to reproduc- 
tion—transmitted by means of the notably material semen. While women are 
obviously not altogether devoid of the animating principle or spirit, Aristotle 
depicts them as primarily receptive to it. Women are passive receptacles who 
nurture life. Spirit is active agency; only spirit, the male principle, generates life.* 

On this account, the female parent has little influence on the positive charac- 
ter of her offspring. The mother’s intrinsic defectiveness limits the child’s possi- 
ble perfection, but its actual identity is fixed and imparted by paternal agency. It 
is merely temporarily domiciled in her nurturant womb. (No wonder the notion 
of “renting” a womb for purposes of artificial insemination seems plausible and 
so attractive to so many.) 

Women’s preeminent materiality also renders her morally deficient. Aristotle 
does not follow Plato’s belief that the possession of virtue is ultimately a conse- 
quence of knowledge of the Good. But he does regard virtue as a kind of knowl- 
edge, following from an intellectual, hence spiritual, capacity. The practice of 
virtue is the result of a state of character acquired by habitual action and good 
judgment.> The recognition of the appropriate action to perform is a cognitive 
act of syllogistic reasoning. One who lacks intellect is incapable of such judg- 
ments, and the virtue appropriate to persons who are constitutionally so 
deprived is therefore obedience. Whereas men are fit to rule, thanks to their 
rational souls, Aristotle affirms that obedience is the virtue appropriate to 
woman. Thus woman’s lack of spirituality, her lack of a full-fledged active intelli- 
gence, justifies her social subordination as it rationalizes her moral inferiority. 
Biologically and metaphysically deficient, she lives at the level of matter, where 
her moral and social aspirations are accordingly fixed. 

Aristotle, who never believed that all human beings are created equal, did not 
perceive women’s consignment to inferior status as either a punishment or an 
injustice. It was simply a matter of observable fact that, happily, supported the 
existing social order. His doctrine was carried over with some modifications into 
Christian doctrine. The notion of the woman’s body as nurturant host to the 
paternally provided embryo persists to this day, despite the 16th-century discov- 
ery of the reproductive role of the ovum and the modern understanding of 
genetic dimorphism. But rhetoric and “common” sense agree that men have chil- 
dren “by” (i.e., through the instrumentality of) women, just as race horses are 
“sired by” male stallions “out of” mares. , 

Women’s material nature (carnality) was much discussed by the Fathers of 
the early Church, who held it in horror as much for its inherent depravity as for 
its capacity to evoke the uncontrollable lust of men.® St. Augustine, for example, 
clearly indicates that the Fall of Man brought in its wake not sexual intercourse, 
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which must have existed prior to that event, but its accompaniment with concu- 
piscence.’? Women’s lack of spirituality is thus no mere deprivation, nor is mate- 
riality a neutral, if deficient, state relative to a high mode of being. Matter, insofar 
as it is a privation of Spirit (God), is a positive evil. Hence woman as matter is 
evil and, furthermore, threatens to unleash the potential for evil in man. 

Thomas Aquinas actually expresses a view closer to that of Aristotle in 
describing female materiality as essentially passive. But it is ironic that, in his 
view, in consequence Eve as mere passive vehicle is responsible neither for the 
commission nor for the transmission of original sin.® 


It has been stated that original sin is transmitted by the first parent in so far as he is 
the mover in the begetting of his children. And so it has been said that if anyone 
were begotten only materially of human flesh, they would not contract original sin. 
Now it is evident that, in the opinion of philosophers, the active principle of gener- 
ation is from the father, while the mothers provides the matter. Therefore original 
sin is contracted, not from the mother, but from the Father; so that if Eve and not 
Adam had sinned, their children would not contract original sin. Whereas if Adam, 
and not Eve, had sinned, they would contract it (Summa Theologica, Q 81, Art V]. 


It does not follow, of course, that Eve is good, but only that she lacks responsibili- 
ty for evil. The commission of sin presupposes active agency, i.e., a soul; if Eve is 
sheer material potency, then she is no more capable of sin than she is of doing 
good. She is the occasion of sin; but not the performer of it. Neither does she 
transmit it to the next generation. 

Strictly speaking, Eve’s materiality ought to render her morally neutral, or 
amoral—a being to whom ethical attributes are inapplicable. In fact, we do speak 
in morally neutral terms of inanimate objects that, however offensive they may 
be to us, are not taken to act deliberately. (The National Rifle Association has 
capitalized on that distinction, declaring that “Guns do not kill: People do.” 
Guns, however, are designed by people exclusively for the purpose of killing.) In 
the case of such nonresponsible beings, we assign their supervision to a higher 
authority, and that is exactly what Aristotle had in mind. But the Christian 
Fathers did not equate Eve’s lack of spirituality simply with lack of intellect, 
although they undoubtedly regarded her as benighted in that dimension as well. 
They considered the defect of Eve’s nature to be more sinister. As nature abhors a 
vacuum, so does spiritual deficiency invite the seduction of the Evil one. Pure 
spirit is not properly opposed to the absence of spirit, pure indeterminate matter, 
but to its diametric opposite, the depraved and corrupted spirit—Satan. Eve is 
subject to the beguilement of the fallen spirit, the serpent, and she, in turn, pass- 
es its seduction on to her imperfect companion, Adam. 
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Woman’s capacity to elicit reprehensible thoughts (and deeds) in men can 
hardly be a postlapsarian fault, since Adam succumbed unprotestingly to her 
blandishments when Eve offered him the apple. Yet this ability to tempt and 
seduce, preeminently associated with her materiality, has caused woman to be 
most despised. (This horror of woman’s charm is certainly not unique to 
Christianity. It is the heart of Hesiod’s fable of Pandora’s box, and of countless 
fairy tales and popular stories in which woman, the enchantress, is also reviled as 
“troublemaker.” It is the familiar notion “cherchez la femme” whenever things go 
wrong.) Evidently the contagion of her spiritual weakness is to be feared, for if 
men were spiritually perfect beings, they would be unmoved and unaffected by 
women’s attraction. 

Ultimately, then, men detest the dark forces within themselves on considera- 
tion of women’s lack of spirituality. Yet in all cultures the reasoning is the same, 
regardless of what women are or do. They must be covered, shaved, disfigured, 
maimed and locked away—not as a corrective for their own spiritual lack, for 
which they are in a sense blameless, but as a protection against men’s spiritual 
fallibility. The point is not that women must be protected against men. Rather, 
the denunciation of women’s materiality is a means devised by men for deflect- 
ing attention from their own spiritual fallibility (as they understand it.) It is odd 
that little effort has been made to correct that fallibility. Instead, moral and spiri- 
tual weakness is projected upon woman as “the weaker vessel,” and she is incar- 
cerated and mummified to forestall the greater temptations of men. 

On this view, matter and spirit are opposed to one another and are attrib- 
uted, respectively, to the female and male principles. Spirit is furthermore associ- 
ated with the rational, the principled, and the ethically sound, as well as with the 
generative and divine. Spirit is in all respects superior to matter and is rightfully 
destined to dominate it. Yet matter, the passive female potency, has its dark pow- 
ers that must be curbed and suppressed. Thus it is that whenever it appears in 
women, in the physical world of nature, and not least in man himself, material 
nature must be ruthlessly surveyed and controlled. The presumption is, of 
course, that the universe is well served by such hierarchic domination. 


I]. WOMEN AS NATURE: SPIRIT AS IMMANENT 
Woman’s materiality may be affirmed without denying her spirituality. An alter- 
native conception of spirituality assimilates it to the natural forces that animate 
the physical universe, rather than to the intellect or to a word-reifying deity. 
Some archeological evidence supports the argument that regions of the 
Mediterranean and Middle East were once inhabited by matriarchal societies 
that worshipped a Mother-Goddess.9 Perhaps, as feminist scholars have claimed, 
the scant evidence of these societies has been further invalidated and discredited 
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by patriarchal scholarship,!° not to mention the ruthless extermination of the 
societies in the first place. There are some indications even in patriarchal history 
and literature that alternative cultures might have existed with different social 
structures, different values, and different patterns of thought and feeling. I am 
concerned here only to explore the concept of spirituality that might have been 
derived from such prehistoric societies and that surely has been a persistent 
mythological strand of patriarchal culture. I am not arguing in defense of the 
actual existence of prehistoric matriarchal societies. 

It is plausible that there once was a time when men were ignorant of their 
own role in procreation and were aware only that women had a miraculous, life- 
giving capacity. It is not unlikely that this ability would be regarded with reveren- 
tial awe, and that women might be esteemed as goddesses and exercise 
considerable power. One may imagine that matrilineal descent would be the 
norm in such a society and that kin-groups would be matrilocal. It does not fol- 
low that there would be matriarchy, a pattern of domination that seems dictated 
only by analogy to later patriarchal power structure. One can speculate, however, 
that once men discovered their part in the drama of birth, they might wish to 
agsrandize that role. 

The agricultural model would surely be available to them, and could reason- 
ably be extended to human generation. It allows men to claim preeminence as 
planters of seeds and producers of crops, harvesting women as women harvest 
nature. The assimilation of the fecundity of women to the fecundity of nature 
then seems justified and warrants similar rituals and practices. Thus woman as 
nature becomes the object of religious ceremony—not as transcendent being, 
but as the incarnation of natural processes whose rhythms must be respected 
and whose rites observed. 

Natural processes, however, as Simone de Beauvoir has pointed out,!! are not 
highly valued in our patriarchal culture. Only such activities as are deliberate, 
intentional, and represent the project of a self transcendent over nature qualify as 
truly human acts. Sheer process is perceived as unreflective and passive. The 
woman in childbirth is taken to be an acquiescent medium. She is impregnated: 
the child comes to fruition within her body and is expelled. She participates as in 
a dream, but she is not responsible for the event. Few women who have under- 
gone the experience of pregnancy could subscribe to this description of their 
uninvolvement, but that is how it appears from the vantage point of patriarchy. 
By contrast, the deliberate taking of life is a transcendent act. To impose death 
(as distinct from suffering it) is to declare oneself a Self. Thus men have glorified 
death, awarded themselves authority over it, and mystified it where their power 
to control it was lacking. Meanwhile, they have devalued the capacity to engender 
life, treating it as a force to be reckoned with and even feared, but above all to be 
husbanded and controlled like any natural resource, such as water power or elec- 
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tricity. Women thus become a repository within which that force resides, a garri- 
son of nature that must be held hostage for the sake of life. 

On this account spirituality is not denied of woman and is indeed equated 
with her materiality. But it is not an individuating, intellectualizing, or morally 
elevating property. It is rather an elemental and undifferentiated force that “pass- 
es through” and occupies a woman as heat may be conducted through a metal or 
an electrical impulse through a wire. Woman’s spirituality is in no way incom- 
patible with her passivity or with her lack of moral authority. 

This very neutrality or omnipotence of spirituality renders it suspect from a 
male perspective. Since women have no preordained commitment to patriarchy 
nor investment in it save the habit of subservience, their fidelity to it is not to be 
counted upon. That is why women are easily enlisted in conspiracy. (Witness 
again the guile of the serpent. Why did he not approach Adam directly?) That is 
why women’s “gift” is precariously placed and may as readily be “perversely” 
applied as used to the benefit of patriarchy. Viewed from the standpoint of patri- 
archy, spirituality as so conceived is clearly a mixed blessing. 

Nowhere is this ambivalence more clearly reflected than in the rich literature 
of Lilith, Eve’s predecessor as Adam’s consort.!? Banished from Adam’s side 
because she refused to submit to his importunings, Lilith is said to have wan- 
dered throughout Asia Minor, consorting and coupling with a variety of quasi- 
human creatures. A menace to men, she was an aide to women, presiding over 
childbirth and bringing them mid-wifely comfort. The legend of her autonomy, 
her bad reputation, her ostracism from civilized society, and the particular arts 
that she is alleged to have practiced certainly suggests the uneasy grafting of a 
patriarchal mythology and value system upon some more ancient and more 
female-oriented trunk. 

No claims of superiority may be drawn either from the priority of the older 
system or the victory of patriarchalism. Neither antiquity nor power are mea- 
sures of value, nor are they indices of greater or lesser spirituality. But partriarchy 
has continued to pay a grudging and ambivalent respect to the subterranean 
forces of life and passion that are viewed as woman’s spirituality. Benevolently 
represented, these forces empower women as healers and comforters. Women are 
herbalists, alchemists, nurturers, and bringers of solace and repose. Malevolently 
feared, the same forces reflect women’s trafficking with diabolical agents as 
witches and enchantresses, with dangerous hands as murderous as they are 
seductive. 

Spirituality as thus depicted is a natural force attendant upon woman’s mate- 
riality and closeness to nature. Intrinsically, it is neither good nor evil, but instru- 
mentally it may be a means to the production of either. The control and 
domination of women who harbor this spirituality are therefore essential to the 
survival of patriarchy. Whether through witch burnings or the apotheosis of 
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maternity and the “eternal feminine,” women are culturally and politically collec- 
tivized, used as a resource, and “contained” as a potential hazard. 


III. SPIRITUALITY DOMESTICATED 
Still another representation of spirituality distinguishes it from both matter and 
the realm of intellect and places it in a pseudo-morally refined dimension of sen- 


timent. This view arose with the advent of modern science, which treats nature - 


as an abstraction and matter as inanimate and inert. Neither invested with spirit 
nor viewed as a menacing evil, no longer the repository of secret forces and pow- 
ers, nature is neutrally objectified. Its conquest and control are rationally 
achieved and methodically maintained. Reason is the instrument of control, and 
its function is largely utilitarian. 

Far removed from the Nous or Logos of the Hellenic-Christian tradition, 
modern reason adjudicates means to ends that it neither originates nor justifies. 
It will take us to outer space and to the moon, but it is essentially pedestrian. It is 
not the crowning glory of humanity, but is perhaps better exhibited in such 
machines as are unimpaired by human flaws and fallibilities. Little spirituality is 
left in this conception of reason, which has been denounced by mystics and 
romantics as the preserve of small-minded shopkeepers. Yet the power of this 
reason is not to be underestimated, for it is capable of building empires and 
destroying nations. Indeed, it may destroy the world altogether if it is not 
opposed by something other than reason. Scientific reason adjusts human des- 
tinies and may, with genetic engineering, redesign human potentialities. Thus it 
is a powerful manipulator of values, but it does not ground or preserve value. It 
has ceased to be the link between mankind and the divine. 

Matter too has been demoted to an inert status. It is transformable into ener- 
gy and is fluid and volatile, but it is not besouled. Unreceptive to spirit, it is a 
dead mechanism. Whatever spirit inspirits the world is not immanent in matter 
or its nature, but alights upon it as from another sphere and is held captive or 
enshrined. 

Women, or rather “the Feminine,” are the hostage to this transcendent spirit. 
Intuitive and feeling, they are nonrational: nurturant, and caring, and not purely 
material. Identified by default with spirituality, they are required to satisfy the 
dimension of affect and sensitivity that both reason and matter ignore. This spir- 
ituality gives meaning to life and makes it worthwhile. It imbues action with 
value and suffuses character with worth. But it is not to be confused with moral 
righteousness, which is lawful and derives from reason. Love, not morality, is the 
realm of the spirit, and love is the domain of women. 

The home is also the domain of women, and there spirituality is enshrined. 
According to the doctrine of “separate spheres,” which came to particular 
prominence in the 19th century and is still deeply embedded in patriarchal 
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mythology, the home is the sanctuary of the spirit, and there the woman pre- 
sides. From her pedestal she relieves the harsh reality of the lives of men (a reality 
from which she herself is supposedly protected), and indirectly she dispenses an 
inspiriting influence upon the public sphere by softening the hearts of the men 
to whom she ministers. 3 

Men are governed by reason and occupied with material concerns from 
which women have been largely excluded, but men are also the chief beneficia- 
ries of women’s spirituality. The solace and comfort that women purvey, not to 
mention their unpaid labor, are no doubt renewing both to men who are them- 
selves oppressed and to those who oppress them. The spiritualizing role of 
women is thus a socially stabilizing force, and it has been harnessed to politically 
and economically conservative causes. We see again in this instance how the 
attribution (by men) of spirituality to women works to subjugate and to 
imprison women while it uses that spiritual capacity as a device for the mainte- 
nance of social order. 

While from a woman’s perspective the comparative social esteem of being 
regarded as a font of spirituality may be preferable to (and certainly safer than) 
being burned at the stake as a witch, the caliber of spirituality involved is some- 
what truncated and ultimately degrading. Far from the romanticized “at-one- 
ness” with a transcendent spirit from which it is alleged to stem, this 
hearth-bound spirituality is miniaturized and manicured. The little mother is all 
sweetness and tenderness, as depicted in countless sentimental works of litera- 
ture and art, and the same slightly eroticized affection is displayed toward her 
errant man. No sign is apparent of the ferocity and bitter calculation that often 
mark genuine maternal concern. Nor are violent tremors of sensual passion 
allowed to mar the serene face of spirituality that romantic patriarchy ascribes to 
women. Above the crass materialism and rationalism of the world of men, the 
sentimentally spiritualized woman is removed from the rough traffic of life. But 
woe unto her if she descend, for she is instantly transformed into her mirror 
image—cold, hard, unnatural, and desexed. The compromise of her spirituality 
denatures her femininity, though not necessarily her sexuality. Hence the distinc- 
tion, ridiculed by both feminists and their abusers, between the lady and the 
woman. The spiritualized lady is “pure” in her wifely dedication and mother- 
hood: the despirited woman is depraved, either as sexually wanton (the whore) 
or as sexually neutralized and frigid. 

As a heuristic paradigm for living, such tender spirituality must be deeply 
disspiriting. The survival of such a fragile artifact as the “spiritual” woman, or 
even the perpetuation of her illusion, is possible only through the beneficence 
and organized protection of men. The very special femininity that makes the 
hot-house flower vulnerable and dependent evokes in men a sense of power and 


sometimes responsibility. Male protectiveness is the obverse of male aggression, 
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and both are linked to the ideal of manhood and virile self-esteem. That is why 
rape is the inevitable and salacious underside of male protection, the ultimate 
degradation, and the greatest tribute to male power. 

Though woman’s spirituality is alleged to arise from her communion with a 
transcendent being, she is in fact cut off by the social arrangements that protect 
her from actual communication with those resources that would empower her. 
These constraints, experienced from infancy, prohibit the female child from 
acquiring those kinesthetic and calculative aptitudes later denied of her as a “nat- 
ural” deficiency. 

Women continue to be discouraged from following the pursuits or entering 
the professions that have been denominated as belonging in the male domain. 
But long before these choices are articulated, the gender roles are cast, dictating 
conventional fears and expectations, rewarding patience and docility in girls and 
aggressive probing of limits in boys. The wonder is not that so many are turned 
away from the “male” activities, but that so many girls apply themselves to their 
achievement. It is clear that the societal rewards, including the esteem awarded to 
occupants of the male sphere, are higher than those of the female sphere. Yet 
women are rewarded as women, if not necessarily as people, for remaining in 
their “proper” sphere. 

Lest this account of woman’s spirituality and the “proper” sphere of woman- 
hood appear quaintly archaic and absurdly out of date, I suggest that with only 
small modifications of language, it is still very much with us in the form of such 
contemporary doctrines as sociobiology. As its preeminent promulgators, E. O. 
Wilson and his associates, have maintained, the nurturant, maternal inclinations 
of the female are inherent expressions of the genetic drive for replication.!* Male 
dominance and aggressiveness are similar genetic manifestations. Given the dif- 
ference of their biological roles, the male is motivated to impregnate as many 
females as possible, a hit-and-run tactic calculated to preserve a widely distrib- 
uted genetic progeny. The female, on the other hand, since her destiny includes 
the care and nurturance of her young, is motivated to associate sexual affiliation 
with long-term protection. She seeks a provider as well as a mate and so distrib- 
utes her favors less casually. She evaluates a potential partner qualitatively as well 
as quantitatively and thus preserves a higher, less promiscuous standard of 
behavior. These patterns of conduct are described as “naturally” fixed in gender 
identity, and therefore the efforts of individuals to extricate themselves from 
their tyranny are ill-fated and ultimately deleterious to one’s own genetic her- 
itage, not to mention the established social order. 

It might be observed that there is no glorification of the female sphere in 
this account, no rhapsodizing over woman’s spirituality. Indeed, the very notion 
of any kind of spirituality or even moral worth has become debased. Altruism is 
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reduced in significance to the status of a device for the perpetuation of a 
kindred gene pool. Where egoistic self-preservation is precluded, it is a shrewd 
alternative. 

Strictly speaking, even the dubious merits of egoism are superseded by socio- 
biology. This is no philosophy of a transcendent spirit any more than it is of an 
immanent one. The apparently conscious and deliberate intentions of individu- 
als, now represented as gene bearers, are all but immaterial in view of the exigen- 
cies of biological destiny. It is the genes that exhibit a rather demented if not 
demonic “purposiveness without a purpose.” This presumed triumph of evolu- 
tionary selection assures the personal characteristics and social arrangements by 
means of which the relentless perpetuation of homologous genes is achieved. 
Not even the survival of the individual is at stake; nor that of the species, which 
some varieties of ethical humanism have promoted as a naturalistic version of 
spiritualism. According to sociobiology, the end and order of all things, that to 
which all human and biological endeavor is ordained, is the indefinite replication 
of ordered sequences of DNA. Sic transit gloria mundi! 

In characterizing sociobiology as a reformulation of the 19th-century senti- 
mentalized view of women, I do not mean to suggest that it is a theory of spiritu- 
alism. On the contrary, it renders the very notion of spirituality insignificant and 
even makes nonsense of the concept of significance. But it is a very effective and 
highly persuasive modern “scientific” defense of traditional beliefs regarding the 
ultimacy of gender dichotomy. And insofar as these beliefs embody previously 
established dogma linking sex identity with spirituality, that dogma is automati- 
cally and uncritically reinforced. It is in fact subtly incorporated into the rhetoric 
of the scientific theory itself. The popularized language of the “selfish” and 
“sneaky” gene capitalizes on prior prejudice and conveys a classic image of the 
war between the sexes in which the wily, intelligent, and adventurous male 
impregnates the dumb and passively receptive female. 

Perhaps any defense of radical gender differentiation would, in the wake of 
the history I have described, carry the associative burden of making polarized 
attributions of spirituality. Clearly, differences between male and female do exist. 
The most obvious difference is physical, but it is not evident what further differ- 
ences of a moral, intellectual, or spiritual nature might follow from these. 
Assuming that the material and functional differences lead to gender-specific 
experience, one might expect some social accommodations that would enlarge 
the original difference. The converse is also possible. One might make social 
arrangements that would minimize the effect of the natural disparity. Thus, 
nothing follows with necessity, even granted the fact of an initial material differ- 
ence between the sexes. There is certainly no self-evident basis for drawing con- 
clusions about comparative spirtuality. I have tried to show that the dissociation 
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between matter and spirit is not constant. But the polarization of male and 
female is constant, and therefore whatever qualities are taken to be essential to 
the one are promptly denied of the other. 

This gender opposities has pervaded the mainstream of western philosophy 
as it has been transmitted under male domination, but there are indications of its 
presence even in some forms of feminist philosophy. And where the polarization 
persists there is a similar tendency to preserve the unnecessary and irrelevant 
orthogonal assignment of spirituality to the sexes. I will consider one example of 
such a theory. 


IV. WOMAN’S SPIRITUAL SUPREMACY: THE FEMINIST CLAIM 

Among the most ardent opponents of patriarchy are some feminists who insist 
not only upon the existence of gender differences, but upon the spiritual superi- 
ority of the female. Some of these advocate the repudiation of patriarchal reli- 
gion and the return to a reconstructed form of the Goddess religion described in 
Section II. It must be emphasized that this is not a recommendation of matri- 
archy as a replacement for patriarchy. The notion of matriarchy is in fact a male 
invention conceived as a parallel counterpart to existing forms of governance, 
including their mode of hierarchy and domination. But there is no particular 
reason to believe in the historicity of such forms. 

The Goddess religion as represented by its contemporary proponents stresses 
female symbolism and immanence. The Goddess animates all of nature and is 
especially evident as female power. Power in this context does not refer to control 
or mastery over others, but to creative self-engenderment. Z. Budapest calls it 
“self-blessing” and invites the worshippers of the Goddess to personal rituals and 
communal celebrations.!5 To honor the Goddess is to honor and elevate, rather 
than denigrate, the “traditional” female attributes—closeness to nature, nurtu- 
rance, sensuality, and receptiveness. Adherents of the Goddess religion do not 
deny the role ascribed to women by patriarchy, but they reverse the patriarchal 
estimation of its value. Where patriarchy sees weakness, incompetence, and 
dependency, they see strength, wisdom, and freedom. Proponents of this religion, 
while they do not invariably exclude or reject men, tend to regard the established, 
male-contrived religions as immature in their rigidity, excessively formalistic, 
and defective in their inhumanity and lack of universality. The Goddess religion 
denies transcendence and stresses community. It emphasizes the continuity of 
natural phenomena, including human life, and their interdependence. It encour- 
ages mutual aid, while not excluding the affirmation of individual will and pur- 
pose. It rejects formal subordination and servility and a mechanical system of 
reward and punishment. It is clearly based upon a compassionate analysis of 
women’s cultural experience and thus offers an historic alternative to “the reli- 
gion of the fathers.” In this respect it is an attractive rectification. 
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But while the exaltation of the Womanspirit is producing a groundswell of 
women’s communities and some collaborative political and social action, I 
believe that its ultimate effect is both politically and theoretically regressive.'6 
However vitalizing to women’s self-esteem, and however truly meritorious are 
the spiritual values that it extols, the Goddess religion, like sociobiology, tends to 
reaffirm existing prejudices. Here again, the polarities are overstated and are pre- 
sumed to entail unrelated distinctions whose gender-specificity has not been 
established. Even when men are invited to take part in the rituals of the Goddess 
religion and to learn from women’s experience, the old pathways of the male- 
supremacist tradition are not abandoned. They are a constant beckoning pres- 
ence, inasmuch as they are allowed to define the terrain of human experience. 
Given the profound maldistribution and misdefinition of power that has 
emerged so far, its mere realignment is not a sufficient corrective. It will not do to 
glorify as virtue what men have labeled vice, or to denounce what they have cele- 
brated. Such transvaluations are hardly new. But the very notions of virtue and 
vice must be called into question and the polarities themselves discredited. 

Women theologians (or thealogians, as they sometimes call themselves)!” 
have rightly noted that the so-called primal sins of pride, lust, greed, and avarice, 
and the corresponding virtues of humility, modesty, and generosity are male- 
identified.'8 They are not unheard of in women, but not notably common. 
Women are more prone to such offenses as trivialty and self-wastefulness. But 
this is not to indicate that a standard of female merits and demerits should be set 
alongside of, separate but equal to, that of males. Instead, it implies that we must 
reappraise the entire system of cataloguing so fundamental to male reflection. 
Perhaps the whole contextless abstraction of virtue and vice, good and evil, along 
with their attendant praise and blame, punishment and reward, damnation and 
redemption, are mere instances of simplistic patriarchal dichotimization. Little 
would be gained by a duplication of the list of simplifications. 

The affirmation of a female ascendant theology, although its symbols be 
pleasing, its rituals satisfying, and its doctrines benevolent, nevertheless seems to 
perpetuate just those metaphysical and epistemological errors of traditional male 
philosophy that ought to be corrected. Furthermore, the political and psycholog- 
ical edge that male-generated polarizations already possess admonish us to cau- 
tiousness in the construction (or reconstruction) of yet another bipolar religion. 
At the same time, we must avoid insensitivity to the psychological and political 
fortification that the enunciation of such a religion might provide to women. 
The role of symbol and ritual in the establishment of beliefs and attitudes cannot 
be underestimated, especially in this instance where the entire counterweight of 
masculine culture must be offset. 

But counterweapons will not serve where disarmament must be our end and 
wars of opposition rendered meaningless. My point is not simply that the 
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Goddess is likely to be out-gunned and defeated, but that even her triumph 
would be a form of defeat where victory is to become an outmoded concept. In 
my view, the very notion of religion, though not devoid of features that may be 
gratifying to women as well as to men, must be so contaminated with patriarchal 
structures and residual associations of polarized values, hierarchy, and transcen- 
dence that even the most scrupulous feminist expurgation could not disinfect it. 
Something more radical than the resurrected Goddess is required. 

I will end by sketching the beginnings of a possible reconceptualization of 
spirituality. I have indicated several historic analyses of spirituality and suggested 
that neither the opposition of spirit and matter nor the positive value of spiritu- 
ality has been invariant. The more fundamental dichotomy between male and 
female has been determinative. However patriarchy has defined the nature of 
man, it has accorded the opposite qualities to women. But suppose we take an 
altogether different approach, and examine spirituality not as an adherent to this 
or that type of being, but rather as an end in and of oneself. One feature that is 
commonly ascribed to spirituality and that may be an essential condition of its 
possibility is freedom, which concept we will next explore. 


BEGINNINGS OF A PROPOSED NEW ANALYSIS OF SPIRITUALITY 

The spirit can be bound by ignorance or dogmatism, by false consciousness, or 
by tyrannical oppression. Nonetheless, it is of the spirit that freedom is quintes- 
sentially predicated. A free-falling body acts according to law, but the spirit unen- 
cumbered is truly free. Philosophers have for centuries exhorted us to be mindful 
that even where the body is enchained, the spirit can be free, and some have 
urged the cultivation of spiritual freedom. Indeed, where that freedom is lacking, 
the uncoerced body is hardly significant. What would a spiritless freedom mean? 

Assuming this inherent integration of freedom and spirit, an analysis of spiri- 
tuality in its relationship to freedom and especially as pertinent to a philosophy 
of women’s liberation seems appropriate. | 

In patriarchal philosophy, freedom is classically defined in relation to con- 
straint. It does not usually mean the absence of constraint. Most philosophers 
reject the absence of constraint as formlessness, lawlessness, anomie, anarchy, 
disorder, and chaos. Hence it is not only morally and politically undesirable, but 
ultimately conceptually absurd. We could not describe a condition of lawlessness, 
we could only react to it, for without definition as given by law and hence con- 
straint, things have no identity. They cannot be objectively experienced. A world 
without law is a nullity, and so cannot be said to be free. 

It is noteworthy that women are frequently taken to be just such nullities. 
Lacking ego boundaries, they are not defined as selves. They do not extricate 
themselves from their environment as transcendent beings, but remain contextu- 
ally integrated. Consequently, the attribute of freedom is misapplied, though not 
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falsely applied, to women. In other words, women are neither free nor unfree, 
just as success and failure have not been appropriate female characterizations 
until recently. 

If freedom is not the absolute lack of constraint, it may be more fruitfully and 
is more commonly understood as self-imposed limitation or autonomy. The 
subject is not independent of all law, but only of that imposed by sources other 
than itself.!° It is acknowledged that constraint is not only inevitable but essential 
to the very possibility of freedom, indeterminacy being the opposite of freedom. 
By this definition the meaning of freedom does not exclude lawful constraint, 
but the reality of freedom excludes heteronomy. One who is subject to the law of 
another is unfree, and, a fortiori, one whose very being is defined by the percep- 
tion of another is unfree. According to this representation of freedom, women 
are thus irretrievably unfree. They live in a world whose laws are contingently 
dictated by men, and they exist as creatures categorically designed by and for 
men. If spirituality has to do with self-legislation, then women are clearly with- 
out spirit—but so also are most men. 

Yet another view of freedom defines it as the recognition and acquiescence in 
necessity.2° Here there is no question of self-determination, much less the 
absence of determination. Instead, the harmonious subordination of self to the 
necessary order of things is taken to be the intellectual and moral equivalent of 
freedom. This is not.meant as a passive surrender, but as an act of comprehen- 
sion in which the understanding self is in voluntary attunement with the ulti- 
mate (and usually rational) order of things. Because of the emphasis on the 
active, the voluntary, and the intellectual, the capacity for such attunement is 
usually denied to women. Though they too are bound by necessity, it is as object 
that is unfree, not as freely willing subject. 

It seems then that by all the classic definitions of freedom, women are unfree 
and the very notion of women’s liberation is a contradiction in terms. Yet I have 
argued that spirituality that is quintessentially associated with freedom is not 
incompatible with women and has sometimes been regarded as their specific 
domain. A redefinition of some key concepts is clearly called for. 

I suggest that spirit be defined as an active, generative, and generous source— 
its materiality is irrelevant—whose fulfillment is the exercise of freedom. While 
the presence or absence of constraint is pertinent to the full realization of free- 
dom, it is not included in its definition. Bondage is a restriction of freedom, as 
may be bodily conditions, such as illness or physical impairment. But inasmuch 
as human beings are corporeal, their spirituality as well as their freedom is 
expressed in and through bodies present in a physical world. This is as true of 
men as it is of women and does not represent a difference between them. 

Furthermore, the freedom of such beings is not manifested in their coping 
with constraints, but in their enablement and accomplishment. Freedom is an 
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impetus from within, not a reaction to what is without the agent. It expresses the 
nature of a being rather than defining its limits. Just as one’s lived space moves as 
one moves, so does one’s spiritual freedom expand as one expands. To the extent 
that spirituality entails freedom, it is because the spirit is the theater of freedom, 
not its legislator. And the spirit is neither self-contained by self-made law nor 
uncontained by license. 

The freedom of spirit is expressed and evidenced in the capacity to formulate 
purposes and act in accordance with them. It does not follow that these purposes 
are always successfully accomplished. Their achievement may be concretely 
obstructed or variously frustrated, but freedom is not thereby, or not necessarily, 
denied. One is not unfree because one has failed in an attempt, but the inability 
to try is a failure of freedom. It is also a failure of spirit, for spirit is the purposing 
agent. 

There is no reason to deny spirituality of beings other than women and men. 
Perhaps it is appropriately ascribed even to collective bodies and communities 
whose purposes are emergent from and irreducible to the aims of constituent 
members. 

While spirituality may be characterized by intelligence, it is not reducible to 
it, nor is it a tributary of some irrational cosmic force. Spirituality is surely not 
antithetical to matter but, as we have seen, may well be found there. And since 
the only certain distinction between men and women is a physical one, it is most 
improbable that spirituality is a gender-linked capacity. In all likelihood it is 
found throughout nature. We know it best through those objects that human 
beings make as a consequence of its presence, such objects as works of art and 
science, but also through other human beings and human relationships. 

I suggest that children, the offspring of joint parenthood and like their par- 
ents a complex of physical, mental, and moral being, are a paradigm spiritual 
product. Controversy over the disposition of credit seems absurd. Whether we 
look at the child from the patriarchal perspective as “ensouled seed” implanted in 
a passive vessel, or alternatively as a “dead seed” quickened and animated by the 
maternal environment, both contributors seem to carry considerable responsi- 
bility. Furthermore, both parents as parents are products of one another’s history 
and one another’s interactions. Neither conceives or is conceivable without the 
other. Their offspring is a commingling of both, not drawn from mutually exclu- 
sive segments of each. 

I cite children as obviously of bisexual origin, but cultural artifacts more gener- 
ally are the spiritual products of communal enterprise, though not necessarily of 
gendered pairs. Here, too, the description of formed matter or embodied spirit as 
applied, say, to a code of laws, a work of art, or an institutionalized ritual practice 
seems hopelessly inadequate. Such descriptions invariably mystify both matter and 
spirit while failing to grasp the rich integrity of the objects they purport to describe. 
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I conclude, then, that the best way to understand spirituality is to consider 
those objects that are its acknowledged products. Such reflection reveals that 
matter and spirit are not exclusive, that intellect and spirit are not identical, that 
neither men nor women have a monopoly on spirituality, but that an analysis of 
the relationship of woman to spirituality is warranted in order to rectify the 
philosophical biases of the past. 
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While Love is Unfashionable: 
Ethical Implications of Black Spirituality 
and Sexuality 


Toinette M. Eugene 


For you there shall be no longing, for you 
shall be fulfillment to each other; 
For you there shall be no harm, for you 
shall be a shield for each other; 
For you there shall be no falling, for you 
shall be support to each other; 
For you there shall be no sorrow, for you 
shall be comfort to each other; 
For you there shall be no loneliness, for you 
shall be company to each other; 
For you there shall be no discord, for you 
shall be peace to each other; 
And for you there shall be no searching, for you 
shall be an end to each other. 
—Kawaida Marriage Commitment 


INTRODUCTION 
Black spirituality and Black sexuality, properly understood as aspects of the 
holistic life-style of Afro-American women and men, are a closer fit than hand 
and glove. Nonetheless, taken together these issues also represent two of the most 
serious ethical challenges that the contemporary Black church must address. 
While we may affirm the covenantal poetry above, which is based on an African 
worldview and value system, we must also acknowledge another Afro-American 
reality that sorely lacks the spiritual and sexual fidelity expressed in the poem. 
One of the most neglected ministries in the Black church has been the holis- 
tic integration of sexuality and life. Although the Black church has been one of 
the key supportive institutions for upbuilding family life and values,! the need to 
address issues and attitudes dealing with sexuality, with mutuality in male/ 
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female relationships, and with the more recent impact of Black feminism has 
never been greater than today. 

This essay investigates the relationships between Black spirituality and sexu- 
ality in the quest for mutuality among Black women and Black men. I will exam- 
ine these issues with particular reference to the unifying factor of Black love. The 
focus is holistic, that is, it illuminates Black spirituality and sexuality as they are 
experientially related. The assumptions of this approach are incarnational. 
Consequently, a theology of Black male/female friendship that is mutual, com- 
munity seeking, as well as other-directed, is a central, incarnational, and libera- 
tional premise for this work in an era in which any effort at committed love 
appears unfashionable. 


SPIRITUALITY AND SEXUALITY AS RELIGIOUS ASPECTS 

OF THE CONTEMPORARY BLACK EXPERIENCE 

We must acknowledge at the outset a widespread and well-known experience 
within the Black community. Michelle Wallace, among others, agrees that experi- 
ence of distrust has driven a wedge between Black women and Black men: 


For perhaps the last fifty years there has been a growing distrust, even hatred 
between Black men and Black women. It has been nursed along, not only by 
racism on the part of whites, but by an almost deliberate ignorance on the part of 
Blacks about the sexual politics of their experience in this country. 


This basic distrust between Black women and Black men accounts for the 
inability of the Black community to mobilize as it once could and did. The reli- 
gious aspect of Black sexuality, by which I mean the basic dimension of our self- 
understanding and way of being in the world as Black male and female persons, 
has been distorted into a form of Black sexism. Because of this basic distrust, the 
beauty of Black sexuality, which also includes our sex-role understandings, our 
affectional orientations, physiological arousal and genital activity, and our capac- 
ity for sensuousness, has become debilitated. The power of Black sexuality to 
contribute to our liberating mission to change our oppressive condition has been 
weakened. This basic distrust disables and distracts us as we strive to bring about 


_ the reign of God, which is a theological as well as a political reality, for Black 


women and Black men.3 

Theologian Jacquelyn Grant adds another significant aspect of the nexus 
between Black spirituality and Black sexuality: the effects of sexism on the keryg- 
matic and proclamatory mission of the Black church. She insists: 


If the liberation of women is not proclaimed, the church’s proclamation cannot be 
about divine liberation. If the church does not share in the liberation struggle of 
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Black women, its liberation struggle is not authentic. If women are oppressed, the 
church cannot possibly be “a visible manifestation that the gospel is a reality”— 
for the gospel cannot be real in that context. One can see contradictions between 
the church’s language or proclamation of liberation and its action by looking both 
at the status of Black women in the church as laity and Black women in the 
ordained ministry of the church.* 


The holistic expression of Black spirituality is a central part of what is at stake 
in liberating relationships between Black women and men in the church and 
society. 

Spirtuality is no longer identified simply with asceticism, mysticism, the 
practice of virtue, and methods of prayer. Spirituality, i.e., the human capacity to 
be self-transcending, relational and freely committed, encompasses all of life, 
including our human sexuality. 

Specifically, Christian spirtuality involves the actualization of this human 
transcendence through the experience of God, in Jesus the Christ, through the 
gift of the Spirit. Because God, Jesus, and the Spirit are experienced through 
body-community-history, a Black Christian spirituality includes every dimen- 
sion of Black life. We must begin to re-employ the power of Black spirituality as a 
personal and collective response of Black women and Black men to the gracious 
presence of the God who lives and loves within us, calling us to liberating rela- 
tionships with one another and with all people on Earth. 


BLACK LOVE AS FOUNDATIONAL FOR THE EXPRESSION 

OF BLACK SPIRITUALITY AND SEXUALITY 

A Black liberating love must serve as the linchpin to link Black spirituality and 
sexuality. Black love is the agent of gospel liberation as well as the strongest asset 
of the Black and believing community. Black love, expressed through the faithful 
witness of our spirituality and sexuality, creates awareness of the living God who 
is in every place. Black love sustains our own ability to choose and to discern, 
and nurtures the sense of the bonding and esprit d’corps that allows Black women 
and men to be distinctive in the style of our self-acceptance. Black love confirms 
and affirms our affection for God, self, and others, especially those who have also 
been oppressed. 

Historically, Black love enabled the incredibly crushed spirits of enslaved 
Black women and men to look beyond their immediate, undeserved suffering to 
a God who would never forsake them in their hour of anguish and despair. 
Historically, it has been the religious aspect of Black love that enabled Black 
Christians to believe always in the worth of each human life: born and unborn; 
legitimate and “illegitimate”; single and several-times married; young and old; 
unemployed and inexperienced. 
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Any major misunderstandings or doubt about the ability of Black love to link 
and liberate the power of spirituality and sexuality can be traced to the effects of 
our enslavement experiences. Historically, it was criminal for Blacks to express 
extended love for one another or to establish lasting relationships of social inter- 
dependence and care. Blacks were wrenched from our African societies in which 
sexual behavior was orderly and under firm family and community controls. 
Under the system of slavery Black people were bred like animals; white men were 
allowed to sexually coerce and abuse Black women; Black families were frequent- 
ly broken up and legal marriage was often prohibited. Sexual instability was 
forced upon the Afro-American community.5 

Racist myths and stereotypes perpetuated these distortions to this day, falsely 
detailing Black hypersexual activity and an inability to maintain and nurture 
marital commitments. Racists also repeat ubiquitous rumors about violent rela- 
tionships among Black men and their women or wives. It is impossible for the 
many white Americans reared on this pathological mythology to think, speak, or 
write with historical accuracy or ethical understanding about the integrity of 
Black love and relationships. 

Despite these assaults, Black love has continuously flowed between Black 
people, almost like breath (the nepesh, the ruah, or the pneuma, which scriptural 
studies tell us is like the breath of God), breathing life into dead or desperate sit- 
uations. This death-defying capacity of Black women and men to go on giving 
and receiving love has been incredibly preserved within a hostile and racist 
American environment. Such tenacious Black love had its spiritual genesis in 
African soil where it developed unencumbered, at least in its beginnings, by the 
prejudices of American puritanical Christianity. We must hold on to this strong 
inheritance from our African past if there is to be any hope for nurturance, 
growth, and fruitfulness, in Black male/female relationships in our Black church 
and society. 

Racist assumptions and myths perpetuate the lie of a “Black love deficiency.” 
Black persons educated in the Black religious experience have recognized that if 
Black people today are to be liberated, we must continue to conceive of and 
model ourselves as a morally creative and spiritually generative race of women 
and men who choose to act out of our own positive ethos. We must continue to 
create and articulate our own positive expressions and standards of excellence 
rather than continue to be confined and defined by the negative images of a 
dominant social, sexual, cultural, and political system that does not value 
Blackness as inherently good. 

Black love ought always to serve as an essential normative and descriptive 
referent for the relationship found in Black spirituality and sexuality. I arrive at 
this ethical “ought” or injunction for our future based on results that are verifia- 
ble in our brutal and painful past history as a people in this country. It may be 
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historically demonstrated that in times past whenever Black women and men 
consciously and consistently dared to express Black love through an integration 
of their spirituality and sexuality, they became a source for liberating social 
transformation in both the Black community and in the white world around 
them. The abolitionist and feminist Sojourner Truth, through her involvement in 
redressing the racist and sexist oppression of her times, is an excellent example of 
the way in which the integration of personal spirituality and sexuality may come 
to fruition in a prophetic paradigm for the sake of the reign of God. (I shall 
return to examine the religious experience of Sojourner Truth as a model for our 
theme.) 

In the days gone by, Black love expressed between Black women and men was 
at worst illegal or at least highly unprofitable in every way for those trying to sur- 
vive in impossible situations. Nonetheless deliberate choices were made by our 
foreparents which: (1) enabled Afro-American peoples to create and perform 
under great duress their own wedding rituals such as the slave marriage custom 
of “jumping the broomstick” or the practice of “marrying in blankets”;® (2) pro- 
moted an internal sexual ethic in the slave communities that safeguarded mar- 
riages, secured the welfare of children, and forbade indiscriminate or 
irresponsible sexual relations; (3) prompted hundreds of former slaves to search 
endlessly for a reunion with their spouses, children, and relatives after the 
Emancipation Proclamation of Lincoln. 

These realities are foundational for an understanding that Black love express- 
es a sacramental statement about the relationship of Black spirituality to sexuali- 
ty. Without a realistic assessment of the innumerable ways Black women and 
men have endeavored to hold fast to each other, and to cherish one another, it is 
easy to generate theological premises and sociological strategies based on false 
foundations. For example, it is true that urban lifestyles and escalating unem- 
ployment have contributed greatly to the breakdown of many Black marriages 
and families. However, it is equally critical to assert the historical fact that until 
the third decade of the twentieth century, the majority of Black marriages and 
families were thriving and stable.’ 

This practical understanding of Black integrity, fidelity, as well as familial sta- 
bility, enables a clearer assessment of the pathologies of racism and sexism that 
affect Black male/female relationships in church and society. Racism and sexism 
continue to hinder us from expressing the depths of Black spirituality and sexu- 
ality as epitomized in Black love. 


RACISM AND SEXISM AS CRITICAL FACTORS AFFECTING 

THE BLACK QUEST FOR MUTUALITY 

Racism and sexism, operative in our midst, are the two primary negative factors 
that affect Black male/female relationships. Any ethical reflection on the issue of 
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sexism in relation to racism requires a coming to terms with the suffering and 
oppression that have marked past pathological relationships between Black 
women and Black men. Honest reflection on the issue of sexism in relation to 
racism may also highlight positive aspects of the challenge and conversion avail- 
able to Black and believing women and men who want to deal with their own 
spirituality and sexuality as a means of coming to terms with a new life in God. 

Jacquelyn Grant explains the effects of sexual dualism on the self-image of 
Black people. “Racism and sexism are interrelated,” she says, “just as all forms of 
oppression are interrelated.”® Racism and sexism have provided a theological 
problem within the Christian community composed of both Black women and 
men who theoretically are equally concerned about the presence of freedom and 
justice for all. “Sexism, however, has a reality and significance of its own because 
it represents that peculiar form of oppression suffered by Black women at the 
hands of Black men. It is important to examine this reality of sexism as it operat- 
ed in both the Black Community and the Black Church.”9 

A careful diagnosis of the sickness and the sin of sexism within the Black 
church calls forth a challenge to ministers and laity alike. The failure of the Black 
church and of Black theology itself to proclaim explicitly the liberation of Black 
women indicates, according to this assessment, that neither theology nor the 
church can claim to be agents of divine liberation or of the God whom the evan- 
gelist describes as the Author and Exemplar of Black love. If Black theology, like 
the Black church, has no word for Black women, then its conception of liberation 
is inauthentic and dysfunctional. 

There are two basic forms that such sexism takes in Black male/female rela- 
tionships: sexist and spiritualistic splits or divisions within reality. 

Sexist dualism refers to the systematic subordination of women in church and 
society, within interpersonal relationships between males and females, as well as 
within linguistic patterns and thought fomulations by which women are domi- 
nated.!© Hence the term “patriarchal dualism” may be also appropriate, or more 
simply, the contemporary designation of “sexism” may be used. Spiritualistic 
dualism has its roots in the body-spirit dichotomy abounding in white western 
philosophy and culture introduced at the beginning of the Christian era. Hence, 
the term “Hellenistic dualism” may also be appropriate. It must be noted in offer- 
ing these descriptive distinctions about sexual and spiritual dualisms that 
African philosophy and culture was and still is significantly different from these 
white western conceptualizations.!! It is this African worldview that has given 
rise to the holistic potentiality residing in authentic expressions of Afro- 
American spirituality and sexuality today. 

Sexist dualism has pathologically scarred not only the white community from 
which it originated by has also had its negative effect within the Black religious 
community.!? Sexist dualism, which has been organized along racial lines, refers 
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to “schizophrenic” male attitudes toward women in general, who are imaged as 
either the virgin or the whore—the polemical Mary or Eve archetype represented 
by the female gender. The prevailing model of beauty in the white, male-domi- 
nated American society has been the “long-haired blond” with all that accompa- 
nies this mystique. Because of this worldview, Black women have had an 
additional problem with this pseudo-ideal as they encounter Black men who 
have appropriated this norm as their own. 

Sexist as well as racist dualism have elevated the image of the white woman in 
accordance with the requirements of a white world-view into becoming the 
respected symbol of femininity and purity, while the Black woman must repre- 
sent an animality which can be ruthlessly exploited for both sex and labor. 
Similarly the sexist dualism present within pseudo-biblical teaching argues that 
woman is responsible for the fall of “mankind,” and is, consequently the source of 
sexual evil. This dualistic doctrine has had its double detrimental effect in the 
experience of many Black women.!3 

The self-image and self-respect of many Black women is dealt a double blow 
by both Black religion and Black society. Thus, Black women are made to believe 
or at least accept on the surface that they are evil, ugly, insignificant, and the 
underlying source of trouble, especially when the sense of intimacy begins to 
break down in Black love relationships. 

This dualistic doctrine has nurtured a kind of compensatory Black male chau- 
vinism (as evidenced in typical Black church patterns and Black nationalism 
movements) in order to restore the “manliness” of the one who had traditionally 
been humiliated by being deprived (according to a white patriarchal model) of 
being the primary protector for his family. In such manner, sexist dualism has 
been a central limitation in the development of a Black love that at its zenith is the 
most authentic expression we have of the unity of Black spirituality and sexuality. 

A disembodied spirituality has also been a central limitation in the develop- 
ment of Black love. Spiritualistic dualism has been a central factor in persistent 
efforts to portray faithful Black love as an unfashionable and hoplessly anachro- 
nistic way of establishing Black liberation and Black material success and 
achievement. Eldridge Cleaver obviously recognized the racism and sexism in 
this spirtualistic form of dualism. Cleaver readily identified bodily scapegoating 
as an aspect of the sickness within racist/sexist relationships: “Only when the 
white man comes to respect his own body, to accept it as part of himself will he 
be able to accept the Black man’s mind and treat him as something other than 
the living symbol of what he has rejected in himself.”'4 Bodily scapegoating 
implies a discomfort with our own bodies that leads us to discredit any human 
body-person that differs too much in appearance and similarity from our own. 
This scapegoating is particularly evident in racist, white-Black relationships. But 
it is equally obvious in the revealing and discrediting attitudes of some men, 
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white and Black, about the assumed menstrual “uncleanliness” of women, or the 
intrinsic “repulsiveness” of the pregnant female form. 

Because Blackness has long been understood as a.symbol for filth as well as 
evil, a spiritualistic dualism prevalent in the worldview of many white persons 
has allowed them the racist option of projecting onto Black persons any dirty or 
disgusting bodily feelings that they may harbor within themselves. Because of the 
fertility potential symbolized by the female menstrual and pregnancy cycles, a 
spiritualistic and sexist dualism has also been created and sustained by white and 
Black males, which has allowed them to act out their own latent anxieties and 
hostilities by sexually depreciating the value and worth of the Black female per- 
son. 

As long as we feel insecure as human beings about our bodies, we will very 
likely be anxious or hostile about other body-persons obviously racially or sexu- 
ally different from our own embodied selves. Thus, the most dehumanizing spo- 
ken expressions of hostility or overt violence within racist and/or sexist 
experiences are often linked with depreciating the body or body functions of 
someone else. Worse yet, though, the greatest dehumanization or violence that 
actually can occur in racist and/or sexist situations happens when persons of the 
rejected racial- or gender-specific group begin to internalize the judgments made 
by others and become convinced of their own personal inferiority. Obviously, the 
most affected and thus dehumanized victims of this experience are Black 
women. 

Racism and sexism diminish the ability of Black women and men to establish 
relationships of mutuality, integrity, and trust. Racism and sexism undermine 
the Black communities in which we live, pray, and work out our salvation in the 
sight of God and one another. However, in coming to terms with racism and sex- 
ism as oppressions affecting us all, the Black church does have access to the Black 
community in ways that many other institutions do not. The Black church has a 
greater potential to achieve both liberation and reconciliation by attending care- 
fully to the relationships that have been weakened between Black males and 
females. 

Because the Black church has access, and is often indeed the presiding and 
official agent in the process of sexual socialization, it has a potentially unlimited 
opportunity to restore the ancient covenant of Scripture and tradition that 
upholds the beauty of Black love in its most profound meaning. Wherever Black 
love is discouraged or disparaged as an unfashionable or unattainable expression 
between Black women and Black men, the Black church has an unparalleled 
option to model these gospel values of love and unconditional acceptance. By 
offering from its storehouse an authentic understanding of Black spirituality and 
sexuality, the Black church becomes paradigmatic of the reign of God materializ- 
ing and entering into our midst. . 
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I have referred to spirituality as a commitment and lifestyle, as the growth and 
response of the human personality to the beauty and benevolence of a liberating 
God. For Black Christians. in particular, the praxis of spirituality is a conscious 
response to the call for discipleship by Jesus. It is intimately related to the moral 
and ethical conviction that moves us from the private, prayerful posture of bowed 
head and bent knee to the public, prophetic position of proclaiming before 
oppressor and oppressed alike: “Thus saith the Lord of Justice. ...” 

For Black Christian women and men, the importance of the spiritual life can- 
not be overplayed. It is what unites those of African ancestry in the possession of 
a distinctive ethos. For Black Christians, our African heritage allows us to com- 
prehend spirituality as a Lebenswelt—as a life-experience—as well as a world- 
view. Our African heritage allows us to share in a collective mindset that 
recognizes yet does not rigidly separate the sacred from the secular, or insist neg- 


ative, polemic (i.e., Hellenistic) distinctions about the relative merits of the ideal. 


and actual, the body and the spirit, or the profane and the pristine. 

Dualisms, sexists or spiritualistic, have no place within the seamless garment 
of authentic Black religious experience. It is this integrative understanding 
implicit and inherent in the Afro-American religious Lebenswelt that allows spir- 
ituality and sexuality to be considered together and as aspects of a holistic reli- 
gious experience for Black women and men in the church and society. Whatever 
one decides in the historical debate surrounding the actual degree of African 
retentions in the New World, it is certain that the Black church in America has 
thrived on the dynamic qualities of an African Spirituality. History has evidenced 
a faith affirmation among Black religionists that indicates “both the individual 
and community have a continuous involvement with the spirit world in the 
practical affairs of daily life.'® 

A striking description of African Christian spirituality provides in summary 
format a Black perspective: 


[African Christian] spirituality is a dynamic and outgoing concept.... There is 
nothing cerebral or esoteric about spirituality; it is the core of the Christian expe- 
rience, the encounter with God in real life and action. Spirituality is the same 
thing as continuous or experiential prayer—prayer as a living communion with 
God who is experienced as being personally present in the relationships of 
humanity. It is the mode of living, the essential disposition of the believer, and it 
imparts a new dimension to the believer’s life. In other words, it is not only a new 
way of looking at human life, but a new way of living it. It is unnecessary, perhaps, 
to draw any sharp dividing line between theology and spirituality. Theology 
should be spiritual theology ... it should not be merely speculative, but should 
encourage active commitment.!” 
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Because of this overarching emphasis in Black spirituality on human persons, 
relationships, and values, the Black church is in a prime position to invite and 
reestablish in creative ways a dialogue between Black women and Black men. 
Because the Black church is seen to be the driving force of the movement toward 
the recovery of a meaningful value system for the Black community, it has 
tremendous potential for fostering constructive, instructive, and reconciling dis- 
cussion on issues of mutuality, sexuality and spirituality for Black women and 
men. It is obvious that the foundational theory and the theology are all in place 
to accomplish this dialogue, yet the praxis is still limited or lacking if we are at all 
honest in our reflection wpon our lived experience. The recovery of a meaningful 
value system enriching the relationships between Black women and men still 
remains underdeveloped, or at best only moderately achieved. 

The tendency to opt for a spirituality that is unrelated to our Black bodily 
existence or the temptation to become too heavily fixated at the level of the phys- 
ical, material, or genital expressions of Black love keeps us off balance and unin- 
tegrated in religiously real ways. Thus, relationships between Black women and 
men in the Black church and community still struggle to reveal that imago Dei of 
which Scripture speaks: 


Then God said, “Let us make man in our image, after our likeness”... so God cre- 
ated... Male and female ... (Gen 1:26f.) 


For as many of you as were baptised into Christ have put in Christ. There is nei- 
ther slave nor free, there is neither male or female; for you are all one in Christ 
Jesus. (Gal 3:27f.) 


It is impossible to adequately establish any Christian perspective on human 
sexuality without first returning to and affirming the value that God has forever 
made human flesh and “body-persons” the privileged place of the divine 
encounter with us. Perhaps, as we are able to deepen our understanding of Black 
spirituality as an embodied, incarnational, holistic, and earthy reality and gift 
given to us by the God who became enfleshed to dwell with us as a “body-per- 
son,” we may become better at the praxis that this implies. 

If God has so trusted and honored the human body by taking on a human 
form and accepting human sexuality as a way of entering into relationship with 
all humanity, how much more must we strive to imitate the model of spirituality 
and sexuality offered to us by the Word-Made-Flesh. God freely chose to become 
a body-person as we are. I am persuaded to think that many of us are simply too 
afraid to take ourselves that seriously and act “freely mature with the fullness of 
Christ himself” (Eph 4: 13). 
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In the process of exploring theologically how this ontological Blackness 
points to the imago Dei in Black humanity we are immediately referred back to 
the context of the feminist challenge. To theologically explore ontological 
Blackness requires us to engage in open and nondefensive dialogue with others 
about creative use of sexually inclusive language for God as well as sexually inclu- 
sive images that serve to symbolize God. Although we may take great pride and 
satisfaction in the language and image of the phrase “God is Black,” there is still a 
Black feminist question that is appropriately raised for our consideration: “Have 
we simply shifted from imaging and thinking of God in white male terminology 
into conceiving and speaking of God as a Black male figure?” 

James Evans offers a straightforward reply to this concern in his article on 
“Black Theology and Black Feminism.” 


If blackness is an ontological symbol [pointing out the imago Dei in humanity] 
then it means more than physical blackness and also more than maleness... 
Blackness must mean the racism and liberation from it experienced by black men. 
It must also mean the racism/sexism and the liberation from them experienced by 
black women. If blackness as an ontological symbol refers to authentic humanity, 
then it cannot become simply a “living testament” to failure in white male/female 
relationships, but must point to new relationships.'® 


This consideration of new relationships between Black women and Black 
men and with a God whom we choose to image as Black and as androgynous 
within our contemplation and conversation necessarily urges us onward in the 
ethical task of reintegrating and restoring the fullness of meaning to Black spir- 
tuality and sexuality. The search for ways of expressing and experiencing an 
inclusive vision of God calls us to the task of offering and receiving Black love 
that joins and sustains our spiritual and sexual lives in appropriate ways. 

Through a deepening trust and mutuality in our relationships with God, self, 
and others, the expressions of Black love that may seem so unfashionable or 
unsophisticated to the world may serve to bond Black women and men even 
more closely together in our worst periods of trial and tribulation as well as in 
our best moments of joy and achievement. 


FEMINISM AND FRIENDSHIP AS EMBODIED EXAMPLES OF BLACK LOVE 

There are hopeful signs on the horizon pointing to an increasing sense of mutu- 
ality and deepening of understanding in Black male/female relationships. Black 
women who are feminists do want to deepen their exchange of experiences with 
Black men, and to make plans together for a future full of hope. As Jeanne Noble 
puts it: “Black women want to be involved. ... Black women want to be partners, 
allies, sisters [with Black men]! Before there is partnering and sharing with 
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someone, however, there is the becoming of onself. And the search and discovery 
of authentic selfhood on the part of Black women has begun.”!9 Black feminism 
as a concept is not meant to describe militant, man-hating females who are strict 
separatists without sensitivity for anyone but themselves—a sort of chauvinism 
in reverse. Black feminism is defined as a self-acceptance, satisfaction, and securi- 
ty of Black women within themselves. Similarly, in the case of Black men who 
understand themselves as feminists, Black feminism for them is an attitude of 
acceptance of Black women as peers—an attitude that is verifiable in their behav- 
ior and efforts on behalf of and in solidarity with Black women. Black feminism 
proceeds from the understanding, acceptance, and affirmation of Black women 
as equal and mutual in relation to Black men, to an increasing openness of mind 
and heart to be in solidarity with and in self-sacrificing compassion and action 
for others who have also been oppressed or marginal in society. This solidarity 
includes being in communion and consultation with all Third World peoples, 
and implies dialogue and discussion with White women’s liberation actions as 
well as with gay liberation movements in this country. 

As Black men and women come to understand and to express this kind of 
Black feminist perspective in relation to one another and for the sake of bringing 
about the reign of God into our world, this kind of Black love is not always going 
to be fashionable or acceptable to everyone. However, by accepting the divine 
demand to struggle against both sexism and racism, Black feminists (both men 
and women) can experience and express a Black love that is both redemptive and 
refreshing. There are those who have been there in the struggle before us and can 
show us the way. A renowned example of Black Christian feminism, and a model 
of the quest for mutuality between Black women and men and all oppressed oth- 
ers, was the emancipated slave and celebrated mystic, Sojourner Truth. 

Born into slavery in upstate New York at the end of the eighteenth century, 
Isabelle Bomefree received a call to begin a new life in 1843. At the age of forty- 
six she took a new name that summed up her vocation and conviction to be a 
sojourner or pilgrim of the Truth. She suddenly felt called to leave her employ- 
ment in New York City and set out to do God’s work in the world. For the next 
forty years she moved about the country, lecturing, singing, and helping the 
cause of abolition of slavery. After the Civil War she worked tirelessly and self- 
lessly for the betterment of the lot of freed slaves as well as for all women’s rights. 
She knew well that Black love expressed in Black spirituality and sexuality was 
not always welcomed warmly as a means of liberation or reconciliation in the 
places where she was called to minister. As a Black Christian feminist on a quest 
for mutuality among all peoples, she offers an embodied example for our consid- 
eration. 

A tall, forceful woman with a booming voice, we are told she spoke plainly 
about prayer to God. In the autobiographical account of her life, which she 
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dictated since she was unable to write, she recounted in The Narrative of 
Sojourner Truth this religious experience that she had when she was still a slave: 


... (Sojourner) told Mrs Van Wagener that her old Master Dumont would come 
that day, and that she should go home with him on his return... 


... before night, Mr Dumont made his appearance. She informed him of her 
intention to accompany him home. He answered with a smile, “I shall not take 
you back again; you ran away from me.” Thinking his manner contradicted his 
words, she did not feel repulsed, but made herself and child ready ... [to] go with 


... But ere she reached the vehicle, she says that God revealed himself to her, with 
all the suddeness of a flash of lightning, showing her “in the twinkling of an eye, 
that he was all over’—that he pervaded the universe—“and that there was no 
place God was not.” She became instantly conscious of her great sin of forgetting 
her Almighty Friend and “ever present help in time of trouble.” 


... She plainly saw that there was no place, not even in hell where he was not; and 
where could she flee? Another such “a look” as she expressed it, and she felt that 
she must be extingusihed forever, even as one, with the breath of his mouth 
“blows out a lamp,” so that no spark remains. 


... When at last the second look came not, and her attention was once more called 
to outward things, she observed that her master had left, and exclaiming aloud, 
“Oh God, I did not know you were so big,” [she] walked into the house.”° 


The rest of Sojourner’s life was a long conversation with her “Almighty 
Friend,” God. All who met her would always be struck by the calm self-posses- 
sion of this stately Black woman. The most characteristic aspect of her spirituali- 
ty was the vivid sense of God’s presence everywhere (a distinctively African 
world-view), and her simple manner of praying everywhere. 

Sojourner’s suffering was as direct a result of her Blackness as it was a result 
of her ministry, and it was a significant element in her spiritual development. 
And, “because of this humility,” according to Heb 5:7~8, “this prayer was heard.” 
Daughter though she was, she learned obedience in the school of suffering, and 
once transformed, she became a model of liberation and of the quest for mutual- 
ity for us and for the encouragement of all who will learn from her example. 

Through her intimate relationship with God, Sojourner Truth offers us a 
model for a theology of friendship which may serve to further our understand- 
ing of the quest for mutuality between Black women and men as well as with all 
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other persons. Sojourner Truth understood and related to God consistently and 
continuously as her dear and “Almighty Friend.” The narrative of her life declares 
that, “she talked to God as familiarly as if he had been a creature like herself; and 
a thousand times more so, than if she had been in the presence of some earthly 
potentate.”?! 

Relationships that are mutual, community-seeking, and other-directed are 
critical in the encouragement of any lasting commitments between Black women 
and men. They are also critical for the development of friendships or intimacy 
between couples or groups who wish to embody the meaning of what has been 
defined as Black love. It is these characteristics of mutuality, communality, and 
disinterestedness (in the best sense of its meaning as an unbiased personal inter- 
est or advantage in a relationship) that have the most potential to transform our 
culture and to create the preconditions necessary for the reign of God to take 
root and to grow in our midst. 

Such a theology of friendship seems much more adequate than just a theolo- 
gy of sexuality standing alone, or just a simple rendition of spirituality offered 
for application in our times. A theology of friendship is more adequate and 
appropriate for us because it acknowledges that it is not sexuality or spirituality 
per se, but friendship that determines what the quality of a relational life can be 
with God and others. 

When we can accept and relate to God as our “Almighty Friend,” we are no 
longer left only with the limiting notions of God available to a patriarchal sys- 
tem—i.e., Father, Lord, and King. Nor are we stuck with the alternate prevailing 
terms of Mother Hen, or the recently reclaimed feminine Holy Spirit or Holy 
Wisdom that are often rolled out to balance the gender images of God. With 
Sojourner Truth as a witness we may discover the androgynous, unfettered 
notion of God as Friend—a notion that can serve to strengthen and encourage 
the quality of all of our intimate and personal relationships as well as our broad- 
er social connectedness. 

Some characteristics that may prove useful for understanding God as Friend 
are mutuality, the urge toward community, and disinterestedness. Mutuality has 
been suggested by theologians and others who are concerned with how God is 
affected by humankind and vice versa. One feminist theologian describes it in 
this way: 


Mutuality is that quality of the otherness of God which is really God’s oneness 
with us. To characterize otherness as mutuality is to say that God can only be 
understood in human terms, but that very understanding is affected by our belief 
in God. In short, mutuality means that our relationship with God is freely chosen 
on both sides (unlike family or government images like Father and Lord in which 
the relationships are not necessarily intentional and gratuitous).?? 
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A related characteristic of mature friendship, i.e., a sense of and need for 
communality, is an essential quality of the Christian and triune God. The idea of 
the reign of God, the gathering of all that is into a harmonious community, is 
another way of describing the God-human cooperation that results in salvation 
and liberation. Jesus is the Force in Christianity, the Friend whose relationship 
with us in manifested in our being part of the Christian community of God. Our 
membership is authenticated, as it was in Sojourner Truth’s case, by the works of 
love and justice that we embrace. This is not the pietistic, “What a friend I have 
in Jesus.” Rather, it is the lived experience we have of a historical group of friends. 
Jesus’s friendships with his immediate community of women and men disciples 
are a model for our contemporary Christian life. This is the community that 
derives its identity from the laying down of life for friends. We can conclude that 
the missionary vocation that springs forth from Christianity is in fact a call and 
an invitation for Black women and men in particular to go forth in ministry and 
mutuality together to make friends with all people all over the world. 

The sexist and spiritualistic dualisms previously discussed would have us 
believe that “the world, the flesh, and the devil” are a collective evil that militates 
against our enjoyment of any meaningful relationships. However, when we begin 
to recognize and respect one another as embodied persons with a body-soul 
unity, and when we begin to see the world not as some grimy abstraction but as 
the clean and earthly clay from which we were created, then a final characteristic 
of a theology of friendship can come into play. Other-centeredness, disinterest- 
edness, or a willingness and desire to place others ahead of our own personal 
ambition, is the quality of relationality that is essential to making the love 
expressed between Black women and men a reflection of God’s love for us and 
others. In this world when a philosophy of “make way for me first” is so preva- 
lent, other-directedness as an aspect of the theology of friendship can help us to 
see how the world is really oriented not just for our individual pleasure but for 
our collective future. The pleasure of a few cannot be allowed to determine the 
future of everyone, or it will soon become no future for anyone. While self-cen- 
teredness and narcissism remain the fashionable norm regulating the self and 
larger society (including our governmental policies and positions on nuclear dis- 
armament and overinvolvement in Third World nations’ political liberation 
decisions), we must work at expressing a currently unfashionable praxis of Black 
love. 


While love is unfashionable 
let us live 

unfashionably. 

Seeing the world 


a complex ball 
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in small hands; 

love our blackest garment. 
Let us be poor 

in all but truth, and courage 
handed down 

by the old 

Spirits. 

Let us be intimate with 
ancestral ghosts 

and music 

of the undead. 

While love is dangerous 
let us walk bareheaded 
beside the Great River. 

Let us gather blossoms 
under fire.” 
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riting Marine Lover, Passions élémentaires and Loubli de lair,” I had 

thought of doing a study of our relations to the elements: water, earth, 
fire, air. 1 was anxious to go back to those natural matters that constitute the ori- 
gin of our bodies, of our life, of our environment, the flesh of our passions. I was 
obeying a deep, dark, and necessary intuition, dark even when it it is shared by 
other thoughts. 

But, as I read Melusine for the first time and reread “The Little Mermaid” and 
other stories,! I discovered some of the reasons that led me to consider our rela- 
tionship to sea, air, earth, fire. I understand now that this relationship has never 
been decoded and has therefore remained a matter of fables and monsters (par- 
ticularly in the etymological meaning of the word), revealing and hiding some- 
thing of our identity, of the difficulties we have in situating ourselves in relation 
to ourselves and to our fellows, something of the dramas and spells that captivate 
us, capture us, bind us, and separate us. 

We still pass our daily lives in a universe that is composed and is known to be 
composed of four elements: air, water, fire, and earth. We are made up of these 
elements and we live in them. They determine, more or less freely, our attrac- 
tions, our affects, our passions, our limits, our aspirations. 

These elements, which, since the beginning of philosophy, have been a focus 
of meditation of every creation of a world, have often been misunderstood in our 
culture, which has tended to refuse to think about the material conditions of exis- 
tence. Poetry recalls the elements, as does science in a different way—endlessly 
defining new material particles that compose us and form our environment 

without our naming them or perceiving them, at least consciously. Our so-called 


* Of these three books, only the first has been published in English: Marine Lover of 
Friedrich Nietzsche, translated by Gillian C. Gill, New York: Columbia University Press, 
1990.—Tr. 
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human sciences and our day-to-day speech steer clear of the elements, moving 
forward through and with a language that forgets the matter it names and by 
means of which it speaks. Traces and remains of the elements are often laid down 
in myths and folk tales as mysteries, those stories of birth, initiation, love, war, 
death, and passion delivered in images and actions with all innocence of knowl- 
edge. Such affections have yet to be decoded, thought through, interpreted, not 
as a “failure” but rather as a stage in history. 

Melusine is a love story in both its private and public dimensions. It corre- 
sponds to a stage in our imaginary that is still thoroughly relevant. The passions 
are a matter of fire and ice, of light and darkness, of water and drowning, of 
earth and finding or losing one’s footing, and of breathing in the deepest and 
most secret aspects of life. Our passions are transformed or transform us into 
phenomena that can be watery or heavenly, solar or volcanic, blazing with light 
or lost in shadow, throbbing or dozing.... All this is conjured up for us by the 
cosmic cycles or the signs of the zodiac whose present mode connects with cer- 
tain moments of interpretation and mutation in history—certain identity crises 
experienced by humanity and the world. Is it not true that in this age of sophisti- 
cated technical apparatus we still frequently turn to the Middle Ages in search of 
our images and secrets? 

Is this because we still need a little time to dream? Or does it point to a dri- 
ving need to elaborate the opacity of the subject, woman in particular, God in 
particular? When we question the mystery of the image and all that hides behind 
it, are we not in fact investigating the transmutational or transfigurational states 
that may be represented therein, may be figured therein without expressing the 
totality of a native, natal secret that is always bound up with touch? Fish, bird, of 
course! But what lies hidden behind these partial incarnations, these monstrously 
composite women, or indeed men, these stages in a becoming that must never be 
seen or unveiled either in their physical nudity in the wife’s case, or in their lineage 
in the husband’s, since the total consummation of the marriage never takes place. 

These marriages—mandatory for saving the one or the other, the one and the 
other, in corporeal or genealogic destiny, living form or name—always remain 
conditional. No doubt, they perform a symbolic and social function. They pro- 
create children, construct castles, cultivate the earth, build cities. All the same, 
love in these tales is always star-crossed. Neither flesh, nor spirit, nor body, nor 
name are allied, generated, regenerated, allowed to flourish. Melusine and the 
myths of the same family—particularly those of the Chevalier au cygne (swan 
knight)—enact this veiled drama of the woman’s corporeal avatar and the man’s 
symbolic avatar still separated in the consummation of their wedding. 

If we look seriously at this composite and provisional incarnation of man and 
woman we are brought back to the sense that underlies all the other four senses, 
that exists or insists in them all, our first sense and the one that constitutes all our 
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living space, all our environment: the sense of touch. This is the sense that travels 
with us from the time of our material conception to the height of our celestial 
grace, lightness, or glory. We have to return to touch if we are to comprehend 
where touch became frozen in its passage from the most elemental to the most 
sophisticated part of its evolution. This will mean that we need to stay both firm 
and mobile in our cathexes, always faithful, that is, to the dimension of touch. 

We regress and we progress, way beyond all sense of sight, from the most 
primitive to the subtlest realm of the tactile. Everything is given to us by means 
of touch, a mediation that is continually forgotten. Anything that emerges into 
the visible realm, the images of man and the world, remains for awhile in history, 
but this visual birth does not fulfill all our native potentialities. The figures that 
have put on fleshly form have not said, not expressed all that there is to be said 
about the power of incarnation. In the enigmas formed by the popular or the lit- 
erary imagination, in the monsters produced by culture, we may seek a sense of 
the darkest part of our becoming, which is the most deeply tactile. 

Surely man favors the visual because it marks his exit from the life in the 
womb? His victory over the maternal power and his opportunity to overcome a 
mother whom he experiences as amorphous, formless, a pit, a chasm in which he 
risks losing his form? 

Melusine is clearly a story about the relationship to the mother, and mother 
nature, and how she fits into society. This myth, like “The Little Mermaid,” pre- 
sents us with the passage from life in the womb to life in the air: a life situated in 
ambiguous relations to a society of couples who give birth to offspring but have 
difficulty with love. Because we are still half-fish, half-birds? Not yet women, 
born women (or men, in fact)? Not yet human and divine? Two that go in paral- 
lel. This also means that there are no couples, or very few, who are fertile in any 
but the strictly bodily sense. Which explains the fact that mothers and fathers are 
always facing a dilemma, are forever paralyzed by duties that are not the core of 
our destiny, which is to generate the human, the divine, within us and among us. 

How are we to understand the stages taken, the delays suffered in our 
progress to become divine women—half creatures of sea, half creatures of air— 
stages that in fact are followed by the representations of the trinitary God (father, 
son-fish, spirit-bird) ?? 

When we take a close look at the myth of Melusine, its range of diffusion, its 
different versions, we are in fact investigating something that attracts us, fasci- 
nates us even, like a mystery, a key to our identity. 

I am far from suggesting that today we must once again deify ourselves as did 
our ancestors with their animal totems, that we have to regress to siren goddesses, 
who fight against men gods. Rather I think we must not merely instigate a return 
to the cosmic, but also ask ourselves why we have been held back from becoming 
divine women. 
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It is important for us to remember that we have to respect nature in its cycles, 
its life, its growth; it is important for us to recall that events in history, that 
History itself, cannot and must not conceal cosmic events and rhythms. But all this 
must be done in the context of entering further into womanhood, not moving 
backwards. If we resist hierarchies (the man/woman hierarchy, or state/woman, 
or a certain form of God/woman, or machine/woman), only to fall back into the 
power (pouvoir) of nature/woman, animal/woman, even matriarchs/women, 
women/women, we have not made much progress. Even as we respect the uni- 
verse as one of our most vital and cultural dimensions, as one of the macrocos- 
mic keys to our microcosm, we must thereby enter further into womanhood, and 
not become more alien to ourselves than we were, more in exile than we were. 


Man is able to exist because God helps him to define his gender (genre), helps him 
orient his finiteness by reference to infinity. The revival of religious feeling can in 
fact be interpreted as the rampart man raises in defense of his very maleness. 

To posit a gender, a God is necessary: guaranteeing the infinite3 Science does 
not have the capacity to be constantly positing the infinite of the finite. In fact it 
is little concerned with positing the finite of the infinite. Science makes limits by 
closing things off. Thereby banning becoming? Willfully? Or does science have 
no will? A science that has no subject assumes a theory or a vision of the world 
that has no will. 

Are we able to go on living if we have no will? This seems impossible. We have 
to will. It is necessary, not for our morality, but for our life. It is the condition of 
our becoming. In order to will, we have to have a goal. The goal that is most valu- 
able is to go on becoming, infinitely. 

In order to become, it is essential to have a gender or an essence (consequent- 
ly a sexuate essence) as horizon. Otherwise, becoming remains partial and subject 
to the subject. When we become parts or multiples without a future of our own 
this means simply that we are leaving it up to the other, or the Other of the other, 
to put us together. 

To become means fulfilling the wholeness of what we are capable of being. 
Obviously, this road never ends. Are we more perfect than in the past? This is not 
certain. Could this be because woman has no gender through which she can 
become? And man, clearly, is able to complete his essence only if he claims to be 
separate as a gender. If he has no existence in his gender, he lacks his relation to 
the infinite and, in fact, to finiteness. 

To avoid that finiteness, man has sought out a unique male God. God has 
been created out of man’s gender. He scarcely sets limits within Himself and 
between Himself: He is father, son, spirit. Man has not allowed himself to be 
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defined by another gender: the female. His unique God is assumed to correspond 
to the human race (genre humain), which we know is not neuter or neuter from 
the point of view of the difference of the sexes. 

It is true that Christianity tells us that God is in three persons, three manifes- 
tations, and that the third stage of the manifestation occurs as a wedding between 
the spirit and the bride. Is this supposed to inaugurate the divine for, in, with 
women? The female? 

Divinity is what we need to become free, autonomous, sovereign. No human 
subjectivity, no human society has ever been established without the help of the 
divine. There comes a time for destruction. But, before destruction is possible, 
God or the gods must exist. 


If women have no God, they are unable either to communicate or commune 
with one another. They need, we need, an infinite if they are to share a little. 
Otherwise sharing implies fusion-confusion, division, and dislocation within 
themselves, among themselves. If I am unable to form a relationship with some 
horizon of accomplishment for my gender, I am unable to share while protecting 
my becoming. 

Our theological tradition presents some difficulty as far as God in the femi- 
nine gender is concerned. There is no woman God, no female trinity: mother, 
daughter, spirit. This paralyzes the infinite of becoming a woman since she is 
fixed in the role of mother through whom the son of God is made flesh. The 
most influential representation of God in our culture over the last two thousand 
years has been a male trinitary God and a virgin mother: a mother of the son of 
God whose alliance with the father is given little consideration. Is she the wife? 
By what mediation? The spirit? Who is represented as an angel, a young man, or 
a bird? The virgin’s relations with the Father always remain in the shadow. Just as 
the Father himself? Her relations with the spirit are presented a number of times: 
the annunciation and the Pentecost, at the very least. The angel (plus bird in the 
habitual iconography) and the fire would seemingly be the representatives or 
vehicles of the spirit. 

Is the angel of the Annunciation an appearance of the Father (as well as of the 
spirit)? Coming to visit and announce the virgin’s fertile condition. But the 
Father is not single. He is three. The virgin is alone of her sex. Without a daugh- 
ter or love between them, without a way of becoming divine except through her 
son: God-man, without a divine bridegroom. Unless we have known only two 
stages in western culture and the third, the stage of the spirit and the wedding 
with the bride, has yet to come. 

Would this correspond to what the astrologers announce as the stage of sci- 
ence? Which stage? And this era is prefigured or prophesied in the Old and the 
New Testament. 
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If this were the case, women would have some reason to be interested in reli- 
gion, in science, in the relations between them, since women are represented as 
receivers of the spirit and not just as rather malformed monsters: manifestations 
of the eras of transitions, between this incarnation and some other. 


The love of God has often been a haven for women. They are the guardians of the 
religious tradition. Certain women mystics have been among those rare women 
to achieve real social influence, notably in politics. 

Religion marks the place of the absolute for us, its path, the hope of its fulfill- 
ment. All too often that fulfillment has been postponed or transferred to some 
transcendental time and place. It has not been interpreted as the infinite that 
resides within us and among us, the god in us, the Other for us, becoming with 
and in us—as yet manifest only through his creation (the Father), present in his 
form (the son), mediator between the two (spirit). Here the capital letter desig- 
nates the horizon of fulfillment of a gender, not a transcendent entity that exists 
outside becoming. 

This God, are we capable of imagining it as a woman? Can we dimly see it as 
the perfection of our subjectivity? Which assumes respect for these two dimen- 
sions: the nocturnal-internal dimension of motherhood, whose threshold is 
closed during gestation and opened (too wide?) for and after birthing; the 
dimension between darkness and light occupied by the female, whose threshold 
is always half open, in-finite. The becoming of women is never over and done 
with, is always in gestation. A woman’s subjectivity must accommodate the 
dimensions of mother and lover as well as the union between the two. 

Our tradition presents and represents the radiant glory of the mother, but 
rarely shows us a fulfilled woman. And it forces us to make murderous choices: 
either mother (given that a boy child is what makes us truly mothers) or woman 
(prostitute and property of the male). We have no female trinity. But, as long as 
woman lacks a divine made in her image she cannot establish her subjectivity or 
achieve a goal of her own. She lacks an ideal that would be her goal or path in 
becoming. Woman scatters and becomes an agent of destruction and annihila- 
tion because she has no other of her own that she can become. 

The (male) ideal other has been imposed upon women by men. Man is sup- 
posedly woman’s more perfect other, her model, her essence. The most human 
and the most divine goal woman can conceive is to become man. If she is to 
become woman, if she is to accomplish her female subjectivity, woman needs a 
god who is a figure for the perfection of her subjectivity. 

The impotence, the formlessness, the deformity associated with women, the 
way they are equated with something other than the human and split between 
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the human and the inhuman (half-woman, half-animal), their duty to be 
adorned, masked, and made up, etc., rather than being allowed their own physi- 
cal, bodily beauty, their own skin, their own form(s), all this is symptomatic of 
the fact that women lack a female god who can open up the perspective in which 
their flesh can be transfigured. 

The only diabolical thing about women is their lack of a God and the fact 
that, deprived of God, they are forced to comply with models that do not match 
them, that exile, double, mask them, cut them off from themselves and from one 
another, stripping away their ability to move forward into love, art, thought, 
toward their ideal and divine fulfillment. 


Women have rarely used their beauty as a weapon for themselves, even more 
rarely as a spiritual weapon. The body’s splendor has rarely been used as a lever 
to advance self-love, self-fulfillment. 

Maternal beauty has been glorified in our religious and social traditions, but 
womanly beauty for centuries has been seen merely as a trap for the other. The 
transfiguration of a female body by beauty, the active share that the woman can 
have in that transfiguration, are today often misunderstood. Perhaps they have 
been forgotten. Beauty is not presented or represented as the spiritual predicate 
of the flesh. Yet, it is not impossible to imagine that a body can be, can above all 
become, intelligent or stupid, that our relation to corporeal love can be actively 
aesthetic or passively abject, reduced: for example, to a pseudoanimality (animals 
themselves are beautiful in their sexual displays; bestial is an animal quality nega- 
tively attributed to man) or to motherhood, with its associations to bodily defor- 
mity and the link often made between it and chastity. 


Female beauty is always considered a garment ultimately designed to attract the 
other into the self. It is almost never perceved as a manifestation of, an appear- 
ance by a phenomenon expressive of interiority—whether of love, of thought, of 
flesh. We look at ourselves in the mirror to please someone, rarely to interrogate 
the state of our body or our spirit, rarely for ourselves and in search of our own 
becoming. The mirror almost always serves to reduce us to a pure exteriority—of 
a very particular kind. It functions as a possible way to constitute screens 
between the other and myself. In a way quite different from the mucous mem- 
branes or the skin that serve as living, porous, fluid media to achieve commu- 
nion as well as difference, the mirror is a frozen—and polemical—weapon to 
keep us apart. I give only my double up to love. I do not yield myself up as body, 
flesh, as immediate—and geological, genealogical—affects. The mirror signifies 
the constitution of a fabricated (female) other that I shall put forward as an 
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instrument of seduction in my place. I seek to be seductive and to be content 
with images of which I theoretically remain the artisan, the artist. I have yet to 
unveil, unmask, or veil myself for me—to veil myself so as to achieve self-con- 
templation, for example, to let my gaze travel over myself so as to limit my expo- 
sure to the other and repossess my own gestures and garments, thus nestling 
back into my vision and contemplation of myself. Which is not a kind of cold 
narcissim but rather a way that, as an adult, I can supplement and support the 
different houses, the different bodies that have borne me, wrapped me, rocked 
me, embraced me, enlaced me. The mirror, and indeed the gaze, are frequently 
used as weapons or tools that ward off touching and hold back fluidity, even the 
liquid embrace of the gaze. 

Though necessary at times as a separating tool, the mirror—and the gaze 
when it acts as a mirror—ought to remain a means and not an end that enforces 
my obedience. The mirror should support, not undermine my incarnation. All 
too often it sends back superficial, flat images. There are other images that gener- 
ate volume better than the reflection in the glass. To work at beauty is at least as 
much a matter of working at gestures as they relate to space and to other people 
as it is a matter of gazing, usually in anxiety, at one’s mirror. The mirror freezes 
our becoming breath, our becoming space. Our becoming bird, perhaps? 
Though it may at times help us to emerge, to move out of the water, the mirror 
blocks our energies, freezes us in our tracks, clips our wings. What protects me 
from the other and allows me to move toward him or her is more often the set- 
tling of a space, an enclave of air rather than the interposition of mirrors and 
glasses whose cutting edge all too often threatens to turn against me. Once we 
have left the waters of the womb, we have to construct a space for ourselves in the 
air for the rest of our time on earth—air in which we can breathe and sing freely, 
in which we can perform and move at will. Once we were fishes. It seems that we 
are destined to become birds. None of this is possible unless the air opens up 
freely to our movements. 

To construct and inhabit our airy space is essential. It is the space of bodily 
autonomy, of free breath, free speech and song, of performing on the stage of life. 
We still are not born women. We are still and always guardians of the phylogene- 
sis of the human race (with man, on the other hand, guarding its ontogenesis?), 
we are still and always between different incarnations, and devoted to the task of 
assisting man in his incarnation: a terrestrial and marine place for man’s concep- 
tion and gestation, with the mother feeding him, guiding his steps, fostering his 
growth, aiding him to develop in relation to his established gender, his Man- 
God. Thus women are traditionally the guardians of the multiform embryo, of 
the growing child, of the suffering man. This is apparently the role women must 
fill in the redemption of the world. And, it seems that women go to heaven only 
once the son has ascended in glory and comes back to lead his mother on high. 
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This vocation for collaborating in the redemption of the world through suf- 
fering and chastity (which is viewed as privation) ought not to remain our only 
destiny, our only horizon, should not constitute the only means or path to our 
fulfillment as women.* 

Suffering does not in any way constitute a perfection, it is merely a means of 
restoration. As such, suffering corresponds not to a kind of saintliness but rather 
to an established kind of human perversity. Suffering, if it lasts more than a 
redemptive moment, is simply a denial of the divine. “If feeling seems to thee a 
glorious attribute, it is then, per se, a divine attribute to thee” (Feuerbach, p. 63). 

“God is the mirror of man” (Feuerbach, p. 63). Woman has no mirror where- 
with to become woman. Having a God and becoming one’s gender go hand in 
hand. God is the other that we absolutely cannot be without. In order to become, 
we need some shadowy perception of achievement; not a fixed objective, not a 
One postulated to be immutable but rather a cohesion and a horizon that assures 
us the passage between past and future, the bridge of a present that remembers, 
that is not sheer oblivion and loss, not a crumbling away of existence, a failure, 
simply, to take note. 

A female god is still to come. We are not purely redeeming spirits, not pure 
flesh, not a veil for the wisdom of the world, not mere mothers, not mere dev- 
ils.... All these predicates speak to something of us, often of us as we are seen by 
men and as men need us to be. 

How is our God to be imagined? Or is it our god? Do we possess a quality 
that can reverse the predicate to the subject, as Feuerbach does for God and man 
in the analysis of The Essence of Christianity? If there is no one quality, which of 
the many would we choose to conceive our becoming perfect women? This is not 
a luxury but a necessity, the need for a finalized, theoretical, and practical activity 
that would be both speculative and moral. Every man (according to Feuerbach) 

and every woman who is not fated to remain a slave to the logic of the essence of 
man, must imagine a God, an objective-subjective place or path whereby the self 
could be coalesced in space and time: unity of instinct, heart, and knowledge, 
unity of nature and spirit, condition for the abode and for saintliness. God alone 
can save us, keep us safe. The feeling or experience of a positive, objective, glori- 
ous existence, the feeling of subjectivity, is essential for us. Just like a God who 
helps us and leads us in the path of becoming, who keeps track of our limits and 
our infinite possibilities—as women—who inspires our projects. These might 
include not just opposition to, criticism of but also positing new values that would 
essentially be divine. To have a goal is essentially a religious move (according to 
Feuerbach’s analysis). Only the religious, within and without us, is fundamental 


* For the verb s’*épanouir, which is rendered as “emerge” in Manheim’s translation from 
the German, I have preferred the verb fulfll—Tr. 
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enough to allow us to discover, affirm, achieve certain ends (without being locked 
up in the prison of effects—or effects). Our goal has always come to us women 
from outside: from man, child, city. We have failed to place our goal inside as well 
as outside ourselves, failed to love, failed to will ourselves and one another. 
Because this can only be a divine project. God conceives and loves himself. That 
part of God has always been denied us. Thus we women have become weak, 
formless, insecure, aggressive, devoted to the other because unaware of ourselves, 
submissive to the other because we were unable to establish our own order. If we 
are not to obey the other, we have to set a goal of our own, make our own law or 
laws. If we are to escape slavery it is not enough to destroy the master. Only the 
divine offers us freedom—enjoins it upon us. Only a God constitutes a rallying 
point for us that can let us free—nothing else. These words are but a statement of 
reason. So far it requires no faith other than the faith in the possibility of our 
autonomy, our salvation, of a love that would not just redeem but glorify us in 
full self-awareness: thought directed at the self and for the self that is free to love 
but not obliged. 

To be capable of autonomy, to be capable of our God (still in the darkness, 
already made flesh, mediation between), is this not the test women must under- 
go if we are to become what we are and realize in a different mode our individual 
and collective task? Community means only dependence as long as each man, 
each woman, is not free and sovereign. Love of other without love of self, with- 
out love of God, implies the submission of the female one, the other, and of the 
whole of the social body. 

No one has truly taught us love of God. Only love of neighbor. But how can 
one love one’s neighbor without loving God? This is no more than a moralism of 
guilt, impossible to sustain, a kind of egotism or even death. Certain social doc- 
trines, certain political regimes have already shown us how difficult it is to “love 
one’s neighbor” without loving God. The obstacle is also an economic one. Men 
seem to lack the generosity to care for the good of others before caring for their 
own. God is man’s good and his goods. Love of neighbor is an ethical conse- 
quence of becoming divine. To claim that man is capable of caring about his 
neighbor's good, careless of his own, seems an idealist and utopic hypothesis that 
brings in its wake physical and psychic misery, the decline of the mother-earth 
culture, and of the values of speech and spiritual autonomy. 

Love of God has nothing moral in and of itself. It merely shows the way. It is 
the incentive for a more perfect becoming. It marks the horizon between the 
more past and the more future, the more passive and the more active—perma- 
nent and always in tension. God forces us to do nothing except become. The only 
task, the only obligation laid upon us is: to become divine men and women, to 
become perfectly, to refuse to allow parts of ourselves to shrivel and die that have 
the potential for growth and fulfillment. 
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And in this we still resemble plants. We climb toward God and remain in 
Him, without killing the mother earth where our roots lie, without denying the 
sky either. Rooted in the earth, fed by rain and spring waters, we grow and flour- 
ish in the air, thanks to the light from the sky, the warmth of the sun. 

There is no individual law that concerns divine becoming, no collective law 
passed down to the race of woman... . But, if we do not have that—divine—per- 
spective, we—as divine—cannot incarnate our gender or make a race. 


* 


Can the word woman be subject? predicate? If it can be neither one nor the 
other, what status does the word have in discourse? The status of “women” as 
indeterminate plural, as obscure part of the human race. Must we assume that 
man is “women” (one + one + one...) plus a penis? or that God is “women” (all 
women), plus something that fences in the infinite: a difficult figuration of a rela- 
tion men have to their penis or their gender? Since only man and God are subjects. 

This “women” would amount to a kind of chaotic, amorphous, archaic multi- 
ple which, if it is ever to achieve a form, needs some representation of unity to be 
imposed upon it. “Women” would be like the soup, the clay, the earth and blood, 
the water, the ocean, out of which man emerges as man, and God as God. 
Woman, the one, single, unique, would at best be viewed as a place of procreation 
or of partition into objects of seduction. 

If there is ever to be a consciousness of self in the female camp, each woman 
will have to situate herself freely in relation to herself, not just in relation to the 
community, the couple, the family. Feuerbach writes that without the woman- 
mother (but he seems to take little account of the difference between woman and 
mother, hence there is no correspondence with a possible state of identity for the 
woman as woman) there is no God. The mother of God is the keystone of theolo- 
gy, of the Father-son-spirit relationship. Without the mother of God, there can be 
no God. And Feuerbach adds that Protestants, who have done away with the 
mother of God—she who gives birth to the Lord as flesh—should logically have 
renounced God purely and simply: “Where faith in the Mother of God sinks, 
there also sinks faith in the Son of God, and in God as the Father. The Father is a 
truth only where the Mother is a truth. Love is in and by itself essentially feminine 

in its nature. The belief in the love of God is the belief in the feminine principle as 
divine. Love apart from living nature is an anomaly, a phantom. Behold in love 
the holy necessity and depth of Nature” (The Essence of Christianity, p. 72). 

Feuerbach claims that we are sick today because God is sick. God undergoes 
his own process of development: He “has wrestled himself out of the obscurity of 
confused feelings and impulses into the clearness of knowledge,” the “nervous 
tremours of darkness precede the joyful consciousness of light” (p. 89). 
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In our tradition hasn’t God always been sick because he never married? 
Except in the forms of annunciation our God never speaks to us of the joy, the 
splendor, the fulfillment that lies in the alliance of the sexes. He remains bound 
to a father or a mother, and a fault—which? —that must be redeemed if love is to 
become, or again become, possible. 

We have often been told that weddings take place only in heaven. But, from 
the representation we have of heaven can we deduce something of a female 
divinity? Establish some concrete qualities of divine life that have often been for- 
gotten in the transcendence of the all-powerful God? Of God the Father we know 
very little. Making images of Him is no simple matter and remains subject to 
rigid rules. But we can ask ourselves whether the promises of heaven made to us 
do not imply something of the female gender that has been excluded from God. 
In heaven, there will be music, colors, movement, dancing ... none of the auster- 
ity often attributed to God the Father. Doesn’t heaven constitute an actualization 
of qualities that have been left to women but in women become instruments of 
unheavenly seduction? The predicates of heaven are often sensual, artistic. 
Religion is in fact a major producer of art. And Freud would have it that art cor- 
responds to the sublimation of hysteria, that female neurosis par excellence. 

But it seems that women have no God to sublimate their hysteria—they can 
merely give birth to the redeeming God. Why would women have no God to 
allow them to fulfill their gender? So that heaven does not come to pass on earth? 
So that women should remain the ones who give birth to the child god, the suf- 
fering god, the redeemer son? Is this a way for women to become divine in their 
gender? And man? Neither men nor women are able to grow to adulthood 
together, to become gods together. Woman’s not becoming God is a loss for her- 
self and for the community. Perhaps for God. Certainly for the fulfillment of the 
universe, which she brings into being through her female sex according to certain 
traditions. If she is to be faithful to her natural and political gender, if she is to 
make that gender divine, women must accept it and fulfill it as a limit that is also 
morphological. 

This divinity of woman is still hidden, veiled. Could it be what “man” seeks 
even as he rapes it? 

We women, sexed according to our gender, lack a God to share, a word to 
share and to become. Defined as the often dark, even occult mother-substance of 
the word of men, we are in need of our subject, our substantive, our word, our 
predicates: our elementary sentence, our basic rhythm, our morphological identi- 
ty, our generic incarnation, our genealogy. 

To be the term of the other is nothing enviable. It paralyzes us in our becom- 
ing. As divinity or goddess of and for man, we are deprived of our.own ends and 
means. It is essential that we be God for ourselves so that we can be divine for the 
other, not idols, fetishes, symbols that have already been outlined or determined 
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(see The Essence of Christianity, p. 182). It is equally essential that we should be 
daughter-gods in the relationship with our mothers, and that we cease to hate 
our mothers in order to enter into submissiveness to the father-husband. We 
cannot love if we have no memory of a native passiveness in relation to our 
mothers, of our primitive attachment to her, and hers to us. 

Current theory, even theological theory, makes women out to be monsters of 
hatred and thus makes us submit to an existing order. Does respect for God 
made flesh not imply that we should incarnate God within us and in our sex: 
daughter-woman-mother? Yet this duty is never imposed upon us—quite the 
contrary. What a strange error in human ethics! By our culture, our religion. 

This error is protracted and encouraged by the spiritual technicians: the psy- 
chologists, psychoanalysts, etc. And yet, without the possibility that God might 
be made flesh as a woman, through the mother and the daughter, and in their 
relationships, no real constructive help can be offered to a woman. If the divine is 
absent in woman, and among women, there can be no possibility of changing, 
converting her primary affects. 

The God we know, the gods we have known for centuries, are men; they show 
and hide the different aspects of man. He (they) do(es) not represent the quali- 
ties or predicates of the female made God. Which explains, perhaps, why women 
who have grown used to the God/s of men will have no more to do with Him/them 
(as men do?) and are ready to give up their own divinity. They renounce the path 
of becoming or being women. For how can that goal, that project, be sustained 
without a divine that marks or establishes its realization, that figures its incarna- 
tion, its mediations? 

When women get bogged down in their search for freedom, for liberation, 
there seem to be many themes: the absence of a God of their own and inadequate 
management of the symbolic. The two things are linked and necessary to the 
constitution of an identity and a community. Many women have made or are 
making great efforts to fall back under the thrall of the phallocratic and patriar- 
chal monopoly on values. They lack, we still lack, the affirmation and definition 
of values of our own, values often condemned by women themselves, even in 
dealings with other women. This leaves us in our infancy, in our bondage, slaves 
to male paradigms and to the archaic powers and fears of elementary struggles 
for life that are divided between submission to a technical imperialism alien to us 
and regression to magical thinking. 

According to this world, these worlds, female identity always comes down to 
empirical parameters that prevent a woman, and the world of women, from get- 
ting themselves together as a unit. The sexual-familial dimension remains one of 
these parameters. “Are you a virgin?” “Are you married?” “Who is your husband?” 
“Do you have any children?” these are the questions always asked, which allow us 
to place a woman. She is constituted from outside in relation to a social function, 
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instead of to a female identity and autonomy. Fenced in by these functions, how 
can a woman maintain a margin of singleness for herself, a nondeterminism that 
would allow her to become and remain herself? This margin of freedom and 
potency (puissance) that gives us the authority yet to grow, to affirm and fulfill 
ourselves as individuals and members of a community, can be ours only if a God 
in the feminine gender can define it and keep it for us. As an other that we have 
yet to make actual, as a region of life, strength, imagination, creation, which 
exists for us both within and beyond, as our possibility of a present and a future. 

Is not God the name and the place that holds the promise of a new chapter in 
history and that also denies this can happen? Still invisible? Still to be discovered? 
To be incarnated? Archi-ancient and forever future. 


NOTES 

1. The texts that I read or reread for this essay are, first, the story of Melusine as 
recounted by Jean (le Teinturier) d’Arras and published in 1478; the comparable sto- 
ries in the Andersen and Grimm collections of fairy tales; the analyses of the 
Melusine myth by Jean Le Goff and Emmanuel Leroy Ladurie in Les Annales, May- 
August 1971, a special issue dedicated to “History and Structure”; Mélusine et le 
chevalier au cygne by Christian Lacouteux (Paris: Payot, 1982); The Essence of 
Christianity by Ludwig Feuerbach (translated by George Eliot, New York: Harper 
Torchbooks, 1957). 

2. The constellation we call Pisces is composed of two fishes: one goes upwards to the 
heavens, the other goes down to the earth, the sea. From the reading of these myths 
that concern us here, it would seem that the fish going upward is exclusively a male, 
the fish going down, a female. The descent into the sea is interpreted as “fabled” and 
later “diabolical,” whereas in fact it also connotes a return to, and a fidelity toward, 
the originial fertility. Moreover, these fairy tales often present woman as bird, usually 
in a derogatory fashion. Yet we should not forget that in certain cultures of the far 
East, such as India or Tibet, the dragon (half serpent-fish, half bird?) is the emblem 
of life and the divine word, of the creative and saving word of life on earth. This is 
only one example of the way contemporary western writers have diabolically trans- 
formed and interpreted an ancient symbol of the potency (puissance) of life and 
word. 

3. This interpretation of the “essence of man” and of the difference between man and 


animal is developed by Feuerbach in The Essence of Christianity, especially in the 


introduction. Readers interested in an exact understanding of “Divine Women” 
should refer to this essay. 

4. Shépanouir corresponds to one of the three translations for the etymology of the 
word to be that Martin Heidegger gives: “to live, to emerge, to linger or endure.” It 
means to accomplish one’s form. (An Introduction to Metaphysics, translated by 
Ralph Manheim, New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1959, p. 72). 
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